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Tse Forest AND Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft» 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States and 
Canadas. On sale by the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C., 
London, ‘England. Subscription agents for Great Britain—Messrs. 
Samson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserte<j 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 

Address all communications, 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
New York Crry. 



























as the visitor expressed it, ‘‘would be grand ” 


the name and post-office address of the voter. 


asked to do. 
There is no entrance fee. 


Nos. 39 anp 40 Park Row. 



















editor confessed that what they might think of the stories 
amounted to little after all, but what the readers in general 
thought of them amounted to a great deal; to find this out, 


Accordingly, the Forest anp STREAM contains to day, 
in a special supplement, the entire series of Camp-Fire 
Flickerings from the beginning of the column in July, 1882. 
The ninety-six stories are given in the order in which they 
were printed, and each one is numbered. Of these ninety- 
six stories every reader is asked to select the ten which he 
thinks the best; to write down the numbers of these ten, one 
below the other, in their order of merit, putting the best 
first, the next best second, etc., and then to send the list to 
the Forest AND Stream. Each list should he signed with 
It is requested 
that the lists be sent on postal cards; if in envelopes they 
should be written on slips of paper the size of a postal card. 

To send in this list of ten stories is all that the reader is 


All who wish to do so are cor- 
dially invited to put in a vote. The balloting is not limited 
to subscribers, nor to those who buy the paper—the privilege 
is extended to the neighbors who borrow; the friend to 
whom it is sent after the subscriber has read it; yes, even to 


editor. 

Ballots should be sent in as soon as is practicable. To 
give distant readers an opportunity to vote, lists will be 
received up to February 1, and as the editor of the Amerivan 
Kennel Register so often says, ‘none can be received later.” 

The polls are open. 








A WORD IN SEASON. 


ee our greeting—not on an illuminated card, 

as the fashion is nowadays, but in our own way 
—eight extra pages, brimful of memories and suggestions 
of forest and stream. Weextend to every reader the com- 
pliments of this glad season, and wish a Merry Christmas 
to everybody—to him who takes the fleeting pleasures 
as they fly, and to him who pots them on the ground. 





THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


A RESOLUTION, introduced at Washington by Senator 

Vest, seems likely to bring to light some interesting 
facts in regard to the management of the National Park. 
The trip made last September by the President, Senator 
Vest and other gentlemen to this region, is already, as we 
predicted last summer would be the case, resulting in action 
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for the proper preservation of the Park. Senator Vest, dur- 
ing his trip, did not travel with closed eyes and ears, and his 
visit gave him some. information as to the methods of the 
Superintendent, which led him to make further inquiries into 
this person’s care of the reservation. It appears that Secre- 
tary Teller has also had reason to believe that the Superin- 
tendent’s duties were not being satisfactorily performed, and 
a Special Agent was dispatched to the Park to investigate 
the matter. From the report of the Agent it appears that 
the assistant superintendents are a curious lot. { is 
stated that they are, for the most part, Eastern 
men, wholly unacquainted with life in the mountains, 
and so, perfectly useless as protectors of the Park. They 
appear to have spent their time loafing about the resorts of 
travelers and collecting and selling specimens of geyserite, 
fossil wood and other minerals, which are especially forbid- 
den by the regulations of the Park to be collected or sold. 
It is said also that they permitted hunting and allowed game 
to be killed in direct opposition to the Secretary’s order. On 
the whole, if the report is at all to be trusted, the assistant 


in short, this is an opportunity for those to vote who never 
voted before, and may never have a chance to vote again; 
without respect to age, sex or previous condition of non- 
sportsmanship. 

Two sets of seven prizes each will be awarded, one to the 
writers of the winning stories, the other to the voters who 
send in the best lists. The method of determining the win- 
ners in each class will be as follows: 

STORY PRIZES. 

When a ballot is received each story named on it will be 
credited with a certain number of units, determined by its 
position in the list. The story named first will be given the 
highest number, 10; the next one 9, the third 8, and so on 
to the tenth or last, which will receive 1. Then each of 
these credits will be transferred to the accounts of the re- 
spective stories, and the story receiving the greatest aggre- 

































eas List of Winners, 
feeullin cn the Bigoeh, gate of credits will be adjudged the winning story, and to 


superintendents have proved themselves wholly incompetent 
its author will be given the first prize. Thestory receiving 


and generally worthless. If all thisis true, what shall be 








sone TO CORRESPONDENTS. 







Withits compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in ali other 


American publications put together. 


A VOTE ON THE FLICKERINGS. 


66 I REPEAT it,” said the visitor, “that is the best of 
the lot.” 

‘‘And I say again,” returned the editor, ‘‘that any one of 
these three is a better story.” 

The visitor and the editor were looking over the Forrest 
AND StreAM’s Camp-Fire Flickerings, which the editor had 
collected into a scrap book, and the two had fallen into a 
warm dispute over the merits of some of the stories. 

“Tl betchyer,” said the visitor. 

“No, we won’t bet on it; that is no way to determine the 
excellence of a literary production; besides, who would 
decide it for us?” 

‘Leave it to any ten men you’ve a mind to,” replied the 
visitor, ‘‘Let each one pick out a story, and if they don’t all 
choose this one—” 

‘“‘No two of them would select the same one,” interrupted 
the editor, ‘‘each man would pick out a different story, then 
we would have a dozen, and be six times worse off than we 
are now. No, ten men would decide nothing. What do 
you say to ten hundred, or ten or twenty thousand?” 

‘‘Whew!” said the visitor, ‘How would you do it?” 

“In the Forest AND STREAM, of course. Come in to- 
morrow, and I'll tell you what we’ll do.” The visitor went 
out with a parting shot, ‘‘That’s the best one anyhow;” and 
the printer’s boy just then coming in for copy, the editor gave 
him the whole scrap book of ‘‘Flickerings” and sent word 
around to the printer to have it in type for December 20. 

On the following day the visitor came in and took the 
editor out 10 lunch, and there the man of the pen explained 


_ his “scheme,” as he dubbed it. This was nothing less than to 


refer the entire. lot of ‘‘Flickerings” to the readers of the 
Forest AND STREAM and ask an opinion respecting them, 





the next highest aggregate will take the second prize, and so 
with the others until the total credit of each of the stories 
has been ascertained, and the seven prizes for stories 
‘awarded. 

VOTERS’ LIST PRIZES. 

Opposite each story, in every list, will be written the total 
number of credits that have been awarded to that story by all 
the voters. The credits of all the stories on each list will 
then be added together, and the list showing the highest ag- 
gregate will be adjudged the winning list, and to the voter 
who sends it will be awarded the first prize. The list show- 
ing the next highest aggregate will take the second prize, and 
so on until the seven prizes have been awarded. 

As already stated, the voter is requested to simply put in 
a list of the ten stories he or she may select as the best. 

The prizes for the writers and the prizes for the voters will 
be the same. They will be for each class as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE. 
A copy of the book “Sport with Gun and Rod,” in embossed leather 
binding, or any other book or books of same value ($15), at option of 


winners. 
SECOND PRIZE. 


“Sport with Gun and Rod,” cloth binding, or any other book of 
same value ($10), at option of winners. 
THIRD PRIZE. 
Norris’s ‘‘American Angler’s Book’’ (price $5.50), or Stonehenge’s 
“Dog of the British Islands” ($7.50), or Coues’s ‘‘Key to North American 
Birds” ($7), or any other book or books of same value, at option of 


winners. 
FOURTH PRIZE. 


The ForEsT AND STREAM for one year. 
FIFTH PRIZE. 
The Forest AND StrEAmM for six months. 
SIXTH PRIZE. 
“Training vs. Breaking,” by S. T. Hammond (which, by the way, 
contains some capital stories). 
SEVENTH PRIZE. 
“Angling Talks,” by Geo. Dawson. 

In case of a tie the prize will be divided. No person will be awarded 
more than one prize, If two prizes are voted to thesame individual 
he will be given the highest of them, and the other will pass to the 
next man on the list. 


It will be seen that the prizes aggregate in value $80. 
The writers’ priges will be given by the Forest and 
* 


said of the Superintendent, who appointed and continued in 
office such men. 

As long ago as last March we referred to this subject, and 
warned the Superintendent of the Park that his action in the 
appointment of his assistants would be closely watched. 
Writing of the law protecting this pleasure ground we said: 


By this law the responsibility for the care of the Park is placed 
where it belongs, that is with the Interior Department and its ser- 
vants. The public will look with interest on the action of Superin- 
tendent Conger, who has now been furnished with money and means 
to patrol the Park. If be does nis full duty, the work of destruction 
which for ten years past has been going on in this beautiful region 
will be checked, trespassers and butchers will be promptly dealt with 
and punished, and the game, soon recognizing that it has here a 
safe abiding place, will increase and multiply. If the superin- 
tendent is careless and slothful, if he appoints as his assist- 
ants a lot of Eastern men who know nothing of the 
mountains and the habits of game, the old style slaughter 
will be kept up. We have every reason to think that the Superin- 
tendent will do his duty by the Park. He has already shown a deep 
interest in it, and this‘interest will no doubt increase rather than flag. 
We warn him against falling into the mistake of appointing for his 
game keepers and police incompetent mev. Let him make his selec- 
tion of these officers from among the mountain men of Montana, 
whom he can easily find. From among them he can select good men, 
who will be honest, reliable, faithful and fearless in the performance 
of their duty. If the care of the forests, the game and the natural 
wonders of the Park be placed in such hands, we have no fears for 
their future. 

Any failure to act up to the provisions of the law will readily be 
learned of in a region such as this will soon be, and the assistants 
who fail to do their duty must speedily be removed and make way 
for better men. The responsibility of the Park thus resting on one 
pair of shoulders, it is certain that it will be well cared for, and the 
country looks to Mr. Conger to see how its Park is to be looked after. 
The poeple’s temper has been somewhat aroused by the monstrous 
attempt to take from them their rights, and they will look sharply 
after this reservation for the future. 


1f in the face of this warning the Superintendent has been 
guilty of permitting the acts with which his assistants are 
charged, it is clear that he is by no means the man for the 
place which he holds, and his pro:npt dismissal is certain. 
The Special Agent who made the report alluded to, recom- 
mends the removal of Mr. Conger, and unless some satisfac: 
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tory reply is made to the charges the Superintendent ‘‘must 
go.” 

It is a well-known fact that game was served on the tables 
of certain hotels in the Park last summer, and it is difficult 
to believe that the Superintendent could have been ignorant 
of this fact. If he did not know of it, he could scarcely have 
been attending to his duties or else must be himself incom- 
petent; while if he was aware of it, he should have taken 
prompt measures to stop the hunters, and to bring the of- 
fenders to justice. Moreover, all such violators of the law 
should have been promptly reported to his superiors. 

It isencouraging to see that Senator Vest’s zeal for the pro- 
tection of the Park is as unflagging as ever, and we trust 
that the time is not distant when all the measures which he 
has so ably advocated for its proper care will have the cordial 
support of Congress. 


SAVE THE ADIRONDACKS. 


ow of the Adirondack territory is State land; the rest 

is private property. The mostof the land is valued 
only for its timber. After the timber has been cut off, in 
many instances, the owners refuse to pay taxes on their 
property, and the land reverts to the State. 

Now the forests of these Adirondack Mountains are worth 
vastly more to the people of this State than they are to the 
lumber dealers. This tree-sheltered region is a great natural 
reservoir, where the rainfall is collected and stored for the 
supply of the streams and rivers and canals of the State. 

The lumbermen, who own a great part of the Adirondack 
wilderness, propose to cut off the trees and convert them 
into boards. This means that the Hudson River and the 
other streams which flow from the Adirondack water-shed 
must dwindle away to insignificant rivulets, for it has been 
amply demonstrated in the histery of other countries, and 
other parts of our own country, that if the natural forest 
reservoirs are destroyed, the water supply will cease. The 
people of New York State cannot afford to shut their eyes to 
this fact. The Legislature at Albany this winter will be 
called upon to take some action respecting the Adirondacks. 

Years ago, in the columns of this journal, we urged that 
the State should assume control of the whole Adirondack 
region. The press has taken up the subject in earnest, the 
business men of New York recognize the gravity of the 
danger that threatens if the forests are destroyed. The 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared a memorial on the sub- 
ject, which will be presented to the next Legislature. It is 
proposed to obtain as many signatures to this petition 
as possible. It has been sent to us for a very 
practical purpose, and we print it here for that 
purpose. Itis hoped that every reader of the FoREST AND 
STREAM in this State will clip out this memorial, and having 
affixed it to a sheet of paper, secure as many signatures to it 
as possible. Then return to us and we will hand them to the 
committee. 

Now, let every man who wants to see the Adirondack 
forests preserved do something to help secure their protec- 
tion. 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New York, in Senate 
and Assembly convened: 
May it please your Honorable Body: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York is alarmed at 
the dangers which threaten the water supply of the rivers in the 
northern part of the State through the destruction of the forests which 
protect their sources. 

The Chamber believes that the preservation of these forests is ne- 
cessary to maintain an abundant and constant flow of water in the 
Hudson, the Mohawk, and other important streams; and that their 
éestruction will seriously injure tbe internal commerce of the State. 
As long as this forest region remains in the possession of private in_ 
dividuals, its protection from fire and lumbering operations will be 
impossible. Believing, then, that this matter is one of very great im- 
portance, and that the necessity exists for immediate legislative ac- 
tion, we humbly pray your Honorable Body to adopt such measures 
as will enable the State to acquire the whole territory popularly known 
as the Adirondack Wil !erness, and hold it foreveras a forest preserve, 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 


SUMMER AND WINTER RIFLE PRACTICE. 


i ing cold weather has practically brought to a finish the 
outdoor sport of the rifleman, and with the coming of 
Thanksgiving Day there was a general clearing up of all 
matches and a putting away of rifles for theseason. Here and 
there are ranges where there is much off-hand work. Winter 
houses at the firing points may assist in rendering the range 
such a pleasant resort that the popping of the rifles may be 
kept up all the year round. In such cases the shooters get a 
very different set of elevations from what they were accus- 
tomed to use during the hot days of summer, and there is just 
as much enjoyment in firing through an atmosphere with a 
temperature of 20° as there is in having one of 70°. 

The season for outdoor shooting in this latitude, however, 
has really finished. It has been a profitable one, and some 
capital scores have been shown on many ranges, and upon 
the whole it may fairly be said that the art of rifle shooting 
is in a flourishing condition. There is no great boom on the 
subject, and in the mind of the public the defeat in England 
has placed the riflemen rather under a shadow, but the art 
generally has been well patronized, and we are ahead of the 
point reached a year ago. Our National Guard is better ac- 
quainted with its arms and in a more fit condition to do ser- 
vice for the State if called upon. Many interesting matches’ 
have been fought by our civilian marksmen, and while we 





occasionally are called upon to chronicle some pretty. tall 
shooting in the way of figures on paper, yet there is reason 
to think that some very accurate hitting has been done, 

With the winter there does not come a season of neglect. 
Especially is this the case with organizations where shooting 
is a part of the special work for which the body meets. 
Shooting clubs and military companies may spend the win- 
ter very profitably in learning, not merely in theory, but as 
an art, something of rifle shooting. We have always been 
of opinion that the full benefit of this quiet, inexpensive 
armory drill has never been gained by our National Guards- 
men, and every season’s exhibits by certain of the regiments 
before the butts have only served to convince us of the 
correctness of our views. There isa double wrong done if 
aman is ordered out to an open air range for ball practice 
before he has earned the right to that sort of instruction by 
proficiency in the drill room. 

The holding of the rifle in off-hand shooting is a matter 
which may and ought to be attended to indoors, and a 
clumsy manipulation of the piece is very good proof that 
there has been previous neglect and that the man is out of 
his place on the range, wasting his own time and squander- 
ing the public money because of the incompetency or neglect 
of some superior officer. : 

It would not be a bad idea to have a careful examination 
of the members of the several city regiments at the close of 
the winter’s drill season, with special 1eference to these 
points. Let a careful system of armory drill be arranged by 
the Rifle Inspector General, and then let it be understood 
that a test will be made so see how far the instructions have 
been followed. If it is seen that the men are fit to take a trip 
to Creedmoor with profit to themselves and the State, then 
let them go. But the present system of haphazard orders is 
at least extravagant if not positively hurtful in that it imposes 
tasks upon the men for the performance of which they have 
not been previously properly qualified. 





SUNDAY SHOOTING. 


7 is a very discouraging sign to sce the perfect disregard 

shown the law intended to prevent Sunday shooting. 
A year or so ago it was not an easy matter to get a bayman 
to go out with one for a day’s sport on Sunday; but now 
very few obstacles stand in the way, and Sunday shooting 
becomes one of the leading attractions of some places along 
our coast, where there is very little to see and much less to 
shoot. 

Beyond the prohibition of law, there are other strong 
reasons which should prevent this thing. Birds that are shot 
at every day of the week (Sunday included) will become 
wild, and, with their method of staying far out in the open 
water, where they can closely obse:ve the approach of the 
sportsman, is as bad as no shooting at all. It is like killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg, for sporting hotel pro- 
prietors and gunners to encourage Sunday shooting, and 
thus rob themselves; for let a person visit a particular local- 
ity and fail to shoot or hardly see any birds, no more money 
of such a one will be spent there. New grounds will be 
looked up, and only such places will be visited where game 
abounds, offering the sportsman a chance for a shot. 

Birds that are allowed one day of the week to rest and 
feed will become sufticiently tame to be drawn to the stools. 
If kept constantly on the wing, they will leave for a more 
hospitable neighborhood. Many complaints are made by 
professional gunners of the scarcity of game, and especialty 
the small birds, which in years past have flown in cloud- 
like flights over the coast of Long Island. 

How could one expect anything different when seven days 
of each week are given up to the indiscriminate slughter of 
young and old—sparing neither the setting meadow hen, the 
lonely sandpiper, nor even the little grass bird—but with 
interminable shooting from early spring, throughout the 
summer, midsummer and autumn, it is not strange that 
the birds should be so scarce. The true sportsman should 
denounce this business most emphatically, and even if not 
led by conscientious scruples as to trespassing upon the 
seventh day, his desire to respect the Lord and protect the 
game should be enough. 

In these days of fishculture, protective game laws, game 
preserves, etc., it would seem as if indeed a backward move- 
ment had set in, and all advantages derived from these would 
be more than counterbalanced by the nest-destroyers of the 
North, improved breech-loaders and Sunday shooting. 

There are other considerations which should affect the man 
who wishes to do what is right, and give others the same op- 
portunity. To those who regard not the restrictions of Sun- 
day, we would say, that what you may see fit to inflict upon 
yourself you have no right to bring upon others. To take 
advantage of half-starved birds—when the very stillness of 
the day would suggest their protection—is almost as bad as 
robbing a hen roost. The grounds that would be covered 
with birds if left undisturbed will soon become a vacant 
waste. The bayman who for six days of the week has not 
seen the break of day from his own cottage door, will find 
that he cannot deny nature this seventh day of rest with im- 
punity. The seventh day was intended to recruit the over- 
taxed muscles and denied rest of the week, and nature will 
have it or something must give way. 

The Sunday law should be strictly enforced, and no one 
should be more diligent about its enforcement than those 
who depend upon these sports for a living. 


Che Sportsman Courist. 


DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT, 
BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
Part I.—Introductory. 


T= story which follows is a small painting of the au. 
thor’s recent expedition in the far-off territory of Alas. 
ka. The picture is tinged with the hues of hunting adven- 
ture, but unless time and musquitoes are considered legiti- 
mate killings, our score, as will be scen, was rather small, 

The party, seven in number, left Portland, Oregon, in the 
latter part of May, 1883, on one of the regular monthly line 
of steamers that py between this port and those in the south. 
western part of Alaska. Stopping at Astoria, near the mouth 
of the Columbia, a large salmon cannery was visited, and as 
our vessel was loading material from it for another in Alas. 
ka, we were kindly received and ‘‘showed around.” The 
salmon are caught mostly by gill nets (the size of the meshes 
regulated by State law), stretched across bars, bottoms and 
shoals that experience has shown to be the best, and these 
nets areexamined mornings and evenings. The salmon, once 
worth from two to five cents apiece at the canneries, now 
bring ten and fifteen times the latter amount without a cor- 
responding increase in the value of the canned fish in the 
English markets (for these marts consume the greater share 
of the dozen million cans annually produced on this river 
= This shows what immense profits were formerly 
made. 

When the boats have brought the salmon to the canneries 
and the two interested parties checked off the number, they 
pass into the great barn of a building, and are placed under 
a morgue-like hydraulic apparatus to keep them cool until 
cleaned by Chinamen. Then they 
chine. This isa series of knives that at one revolution 
divide the fish into a dozen sections, one of which may be 
eaten by European royalty, another by the gentle American 
backwoodsman, and another—especially if there be any fault 
in its canning process—may be used to supply our great and 
numerous army. Chinamen hustle these sub-salmon into two- 
pound cans, with a certain amount of salt, and they then go 
through a boiling and steaming process. It requires a couple 
of sober men and a haif a dozen well regulated clocks to do 
this part of the business properly. The cans are then headed 
and solder themselves as they roll down to the place where 
they are tested and labeled with a modest American label, 
that gives an exact portrait of the particular fish in that can. 
Two dozen (48 lbs.) cans in a box make a ‘‘case,” the unit of 
commerce and market reports. More than half a million 





cases were shipped last year from the Columbia alone. The- 


cannery men are mostly Chinese, the fishermen largely from 
the Mediterranean, a jolly lot of drink-destroyers that would 
pawn ten yards of blue ribbon for four fingers of ‘‘Cayuse 
claret” (to use the Oregon vernacular), rather than for a bed 
or a supper. 

I can remember nearly thirty years ago when the Chinook 
Indians fished these waters with spears and canoes, a night 
scene with the lighted torches in the bows forming a beau- 
tiful sight. To the utilitarian, however, whose comprehen- 
sive sight does not extend beyond the circumference of a 
dollar, the present pictures are much the prettier in their 
gold frames. These salmon, while running up a river to 
spawn, will not rise to a fly nor even descend to a bait, and 
a story was once current in these parts that many years ago 
when this fertile country was in dispute, parties were sent 
out by the respective governments to see if it was really 
worth anything more than spitting on their hands and shak- 
ing their fists at each other. Sir Anonymous Somebody, K. 
C. B., on the part of Great Britain, visited it and investi- 
gated it thoroughly with a hook and line—having heard of 
the famous salmon of these regions—and because they would 
not bite as they did in the Shannon, he is said to have re- 
ported that it wasn’t worth an obstruction placed across a 
river to raise its waters. Lewis and Clarke represented our 
government, I believe, and as they were here only two years 
and a half, and therefore had no time to spare fishing, in 
order to read the instructions prepared for them at the seat 
of government, the salmon question did not enter into our 
consideration ; and Oregon is to-day a prospective star of the 
first magnitude in the constellation of the American Union. 
It is not strictly correct that these running salmon will not 
bite or rise to a fly. Where they meet a serious obstruction 
to their spawning migration, as a perpendicular fall too high 
for them to leap, they will not turn back to seek a better 
channel but persist in their attempts to ascend until the late- 
ness of the season drives them back to sea. At these places 
salmon fishing with a rod and line is not wholly unprofitable, 
and during the last year or two several fishermen caught 
these speckled athletes at the Willamette Falls on the main 
tributary of the Columbia. So persistent were they in their 
leapings at this cataract, and so numerous, that boats 
anchored out below the falls have been known to catch them 
in varying quantities, according to the size of the craft and 
the person that told the story. é 

Leaving Astoria behind we plunged out into the broad 
Pacific, and most of the passenger now took advantage of 
this time to get.the rest that had been denied them in the 
hurry of the preparation for the voyage. At least we had 
their word for it as explanations for absence from meals. 
Rounding Cape Flattery, a few hours was spent in Necab 
Ray, lightering a few tons of freight ashore in Indian canoes, 
while the weary passengers came crawling from their rooms, 
pale with refreshment. The voyage through the Strait of 
Juan de Fc ca, if the day be clear, is very picturesque. On 
the north is the high rolling pine-covered hill-land of Van- 
couver’s Island, with here and there a pretty open prairie 
showing a white hamlet or two, and on our own country § 
side is a duplication of the shore, backed by the snow-covered 
peaks of the Olympian range. Mt, Olympus, the highest of 
the group, has never been ascended by white men, 1 under- 
stand, and its impenetrable girdle of dense timber makes it 
an undertaking of no small magnitude to even reach its foot. 
The Indians are said to avoid the mountains, with religious 
determination believing they are the abode of spooks, demons, 

hosts and hobgoblins in general. Ahead, Mt. Baker of the 
Sascade range, 15,000 feet high, breaks in on the scene. | 

We arrived at Victoria in the forenoon of the Queens 
birthday, and every one of the bristling poles was flaunting 
bunting from its peak, and below every one was making = 
arity the duty of the day. Not a pilot was to be had for al 
the inducements that could be given, all of them joining 10 
the general joy, although the Victoria (such was our = 
sel’s name) was blowing her whistle hoarse for three or fou 


hours to bring them out and pilot us in. Well along into the 
afternoon a small boat put out having on board a pilot s0 
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well angen with the Victoria bars that he had evidently 


been able to find all of them that day. There was no time 
for temperance lectures, however, and the Captain under- 


standing the channel well (with the pilot on the bridge to 
save insurance) the vessel’s head was swung around, and the 
two Victorias approached each other. Despite the fact that, 
acording to our pilot, the buoys were all displaced, and even 
the granite channel itself had changed during the last few 
hours, we managed to get to a dock. : ; 

Victoria, almost a dead city of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants 
since the Fraser River and adjacent mines have died out, is 
now reviving under the prospects of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It has the fincst drives of any city on the Pacific 
coast, and is rivalled by but few on the Atlantic slope. Back in 
the adjacent country the hunting has been good for many 
years, and even now, bear, deer and other large game are to 
be found in readily accessible districts. There was no time 
for hunting, however, and our next journey was to Port 
Townsend, the custom-house port of Puget Sound, where we 
cleared, and were soon on our oe Alaska in dead earnest. 

From Olympia, at the head of Puget Sound, to Chilkat in 
Alaska Territory, a distance of over 1,000 miles of coastline, 
the most fragile river steamer could run, so well is the 

ge protected by outlying islands, It is known as the 
‘inland passage” to Alaska, and is really more like steaming 
on a large river, with openings here and there to the great 
ocean, than any open water navigation. In many places the 
channel is not more than 300 to 400 yards wide, and at one 
place in the passage separating Vancouvers Island from the 
mainland it is proposed to bridge the water, to allow the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to have its western terminus in 
Victoria, the metropolis of British Columbia. These inland 
passages are picturesque beyond description, and although 
somewhat monotonous in their constantly recurring scenes of 
the same character, however grand, there is no doubt that 
when the Pacific coast becomes more thickly settled they 
will be great traveling resorts, their exemption from sea-sick- 
ness being one of the strongest recommendations to the tourist 
of the average stomach. 

The shores of these salt-water rivers are precipitous and 
rugged, and covered to the snow limit with dense forests of 
spruce and pine. Here and there avalanches from their tops 
have hewn great winrows though this timber from the very 
clouds to. the water’s edge, and the lighter green foliage of 
these places forms a strange and beautiful contrast with the 
sombre colors of the older trees. From the lakes high up 
on the hills of snow come down many a pretty cascade and 
waterfall, that gives a pleasant relief to the everlasting 
green of the mountain sides. As one reaches further north, 
these snowbanks on the top grade off into glaciers, and in 
many places the ice accumulations are so great that the re- 
sulting glaciers reach far down to the water line, giving off 
diminutive icebergs that often reach above the ocean steamer’s 
deck, and add another novelty to the tourist of temperate 
climes, whose ice knowledge has been confined to skating 
ponds and mint juleps. It is almost impossible to plod 
through this thicket of timber, not only on account of its 
thickness but also the marshy, boggy morass that it covers 
even on the sides of the steepest hills. Once on the top, how- 
ever, an occasional opening is found, where only the mossy 
bog has to be taken into account in walking, and here one is 
likely to find deer, bear or mountain goats, if there be any 
in the country. Sawing hickory cord wood at fifty cents a 
cord and investing the proceeds in venison is a much less 
laborious method of procuring deer meat than to hunt it in 
the mountains of Alaska and British Columbia. Winged 
game is not scarce, but for wood birds as grouse, quail and 
soon we have said enough in describing their country. 
Ducks and geese are much easier to get in the numerous pas- 
sages, and are sufficiently abundant to tempt sportsmen, or 
ifthe tourist be a sportsman, to break the monotony of his 
trip. 

On the 29th of May the Victoria crossed Dixon Entrance, 
the dividing channel between British Columbia and Alas- 
kan waters, and we felt that our labors had really com- 
menced. That same forenoon we entered Bocade Quadra 
Inlet in order to leave freight for the Cape Fox Salmon Can- 
nery, an infant industry of that year. This place was pic- 
a situated in one of the many thousand picturesque 
arms of the sea putting into Alaska from the Pacific Ocean, 
all of which are merely cauals or fjords cut through steep 
lofty mountains and clothed with dark green verdure of the 
Alaskan spruce and cedar clear to their tops, not unlike the 
fjords of Norway as depicted. Mr. Ward, of Portland, 

regon, was the superintendent, and had some forty or fifty 
Tsimpsean, Cape Fox and Tougas Indians about him. En- 
gaging him in conversation | found that game was very 
plentiful in his locality, consisting mostly of mountain 
sheep, blacktailed deer and brown and black bear, despite 
the fact that the extremely rugged and mountainous char- 
acter of the country, with its dense, compact growth of 
timber would make it, at first sight, appear otherwise in 
every sense. Nota great many days before we arrived he 
and a hired Indian at the cannery had taken their guns, his 
being a double-barreled shotgun loaded with buck or ball, 
and the Indian’s an old Hudson Bay musket, and had clam- 
bered up the narrow valley of the little creek that here flows 
into the inlet from the mountain snows yet visible in great 
banks on their tops, and during the day had seen eight black 

ars, securing three with even their imperfect weapons for 
such game. This particular valley and its adjacent hills he 
said was alive with this sort of game, and now that he had 
a fine rifle he hoped to be able to do good execution. 

There is another cort of bear in this general vicinity called 
the brown bear, nearly as large and very closely resembling 
the grizzly. A curious fact is that the brown and black 
bears never inhabit the same valleys or mountains, so the 
Indians here say, ———— these vicinities of each may be 
mingled in a general locality like the black and white squares 
in a checkerboard, but each staying in his own color. The 
particular valleys and other special localities held by the 
brown bears are sacred spots to the Indians, who know all of 
them with unerring accuracy, and they cannot be induced to 
Visit or hunt in them under any circumstances. They say 
they are unusually savage, and while the Indians have the 
reputation of being brave when bravery is needed, they are 
not very prone to display it simply ‘te that purpose, and 
accordinly, the brown bear with nothing but his robe asa 
Teward, is not much of an inducement for them to seek, 

ey call them in their own language ‘‘the crazy. bear,” 
from his ungovernable ferocity. I afterward found this dread 
of the brown bear to be co-extensive with the Alaskan Ter- 
titory wherever Indians could be found. 
Wrangell was reached on the 30th, and it is the seediest 
qoking town in the whole territory of the United: -States.- 
uch it seemed to be from the steamer, and when-I: visited 
the rickety mass of broken-down buildings I was surprised 


to see so much business going on, there being four or five 
fair-sized backwoods stores. The nee display was of 
dog-skin rugs covering the floors, the animals not yet dead. 
Wrangell is the principal depot for miners for the Cassiar 
mines on the Stickeen River, which comes in near here. 
Stickeen Indian curiosities were quite numerous, and some 
of them were elaborate, especially their war knives, which 
looked formidable enough to kill an clephant, although I 
doubt if they have ever been used in anything more thrilling 
than slicing salmon. One splendid piece of savage work- 
manship was a carved ladle from the horns of a mountain 
goat, for which the possessor had been offered $60, and this 
cup showed in its wholesale capacity for fluids that the 
mouth of the Stickeen Indian and Stickeen River must be 
nearly the same size, 

In order to reach Sitka, the ‘inland passage” must be 
abandoned, or the route be very roundabout; and no sooner 
had we reached the swells of the broad Pacitic than the pas- 
sengers commenced seeking rest. Sitka has been synonymous 
with Alaska to the greater majority of the people of the 
United States so long, and so many have described this one 
point so often, that any person who has traveled a few hun- 
dred miles in Alaska proper can afford to drop it as written 
to death. Killisnoo is another steamboat port in Alaska, 
and here is a large codfish drying and packing establishment 
that is owned by the Northwest Trading Company, most or 
their capital being invested in cod, salmon and whale fish- 
eries, instead of fur-trading, which has been overdone until 
furs are getting scarce. This policy of fisheries, it is reason- 
ably supposed, will give a needed rest to the fur interest by 
withdrawing the Indian hunters as employes in the canneries, 
etc. Such has been the result ina number of frontier mining 
districts, where the more energetic Indians found lucrative 
employment in various capacities, and when the mines had 
‘‘played out,” to use a miner’s phrase, the fur-bearing ani- 
mals were found to have increased considerably. 

At Killisnoo I saw many Indians with their faces black- 
ened with tar and pitch. In a very few cases this is a part 
of the fashion for mourning for dead relatives, but in a 
greater majority of the cases it is simply to protect the face 
from violent sunburn, and the eyes from the dazzling reflec- 
tions while fishing on the water. It does not increase their 
beauty in the least, especially when it is about half peeled 
off, but as they haven’t much beauty to mar, it should hardly 
be counted against them. 

On the 2d of June we arrived at Pyramid Harbor, in the 
Chilkat Inlet, this being the point where I should disembark 
for my contemplated inland trip to the head of the Yukon, 
using Indians as packers for my effects across the 40 or 50 
mile portage that intervened. There are two canneries in 
this inlet, and the salmon ‘‘run” was expected to commence 
every day. I unloaded my effects at the cannery of the 
Northwest Trading Company on the west side, and for 
many kind efforts in procuring Indians for my trip, [ am in- 
debted to its superintendent, Mr. Spuhn, who placed me un- 
der many other obligations as well. Indians could be had in 
profusion at a dollar a day, or a dollar and a half with a 
canoe if I wanted it. I wanted them for a month or so, and 
some few were hired, but to cross the mountain portage to 
the lake on the head of the great Yukon they had charged 
$8 and $10 each, and did not care to lower their prices, for 
so rich a man as Uncle Sam. In vain did Mr. Spuhn argue 
that it was a wholesale transaction that would require 60 or 
70 of them, that I was twin brother of the Great Father, that 
another twin brother was to be made governor of Alaska, 
and so forth, and so on. They remained inexorable, and 
right here I will say in advance that I had more respect for 
them for it after I too had traveled the trail and saw the ter- 
rible thoroughfare that would have tempted a mule to com- 
mit suicide. 

Chilkat is particularly rugged and capped with glaciers, 
with a few open places on the steep, heavily timbered moun- 
tain sides. 
picking berries and grubbing for roots. It was no unusual 
occurrence for a number of us, armed with telescopes and 
field glasses, to sitdown on the cordwood piles or lounge 
around on anything that would give us resting room, and 
watch the movements of bruin. It was a sort of bear gar- 
den on a grand scale. These “bare” spots were 2,000 to 
2,500 feet above the sea level, and, while we no doubt looked 
like a hive of ants to bruin himself, his movements could be 
watched closely with the help of a fine glass. The usual 
time for these displays was during the clear, quiet evenings, 
when, it seems, his bearship is most prone to feed. One 
evening an Indian, stimulated no doubt by the large number 
of spectators that ‘he would have for an audience, de- 
termined to kill bruin with all the necesssary dis- 
play incidental to a true theatrical performance, and 
with an old smooth-bore musket started up the side of the 
hill. He was gone nearly an hour, the bear having prom- 
enaded backward and forward in his limited space during 
all this time, when the Indian was seen on a little break not 
far from bruin, crawling directly for him. A true, genuine 
bear hunt, with the spectators occupying private boxes, dress 
circle and pit (or rather, salmon boxes, cordwood and the 
ground), was a genuine novelty, and I think a good score of 
glasses followed the Indian and the bear in all their move- 
ments. The Indian got within thirty or forty yards cf the 
bear, as we estimated from our standpoint, and when it 
looked to all as if both were in full sight of each other, the 
Indian suddenly halted, stretched his neck up in the air, 
turned around and ran backward in the bush, and we never 
suw him again until the next morning, when he reported 
that he had seen nothing of the bear. ter the Indian dis- 
appeared the bear, a good-sized specimen of the black variety, 
‘nosed around” for a while and then suddenly vacated, hav- 
ing evidently gotten ‘‘wind” of his antagonist. The whole 
thing seemed to be a grand farce, in which no fault could 
be found, at least, with the scenery and settings. 

Onthe fourth of the month, some fishermen in the inlet 
brought in a sting ray that measured five feet six inches in 
length by four feet four inches in width. They told me it 
was nothing unusual to catch these fellows in these waters. 

Here, too, I found the Indians blackening their faces until 
they looked like a lot of darkey minstrels, to keep the sun 
from blistering their faces, and I could not help but think 
that the prospects for a blonde white man were not very en- 
couraging. 

naan were very hard to procure in sufficient numbersto 
transport my party across thé portage in one body, requirin 
some fifty to sixty, as one of the principal chiefs had di 
at the head ofthe inlet and all of the tribe wanted to attend 
his obsequies when he would be burnt on a funeral pyre. I 
was sent an invitation to be present as a means of Staying 
me, but as the ceremonies threatened to be a week long | 
declined with thanks, and when they sawI was obdurate 
many decided to forego their pleasure (for it is one grand free 


In these open spots bears are frequently seen’ 


lunch during the time) and promised to be on hand to help 
me along at fo per help. 

These Chilkats once owned slaves in large numbers, and I 
am not quite sure that the practice has been wholly abolished 
yet, despite the belief of many that it is, and certain amend- 
ments to our constitution. However, many of the unneces- 
sary cruelties and barbarities of the institution that they 
formerly practiced have disappeared, they knowing our op- 
position to the system, and willing to forego these for the 
more palpable benefits of work and labors conducted sud rosa. 
Mr. Spuhn told me that these Indians used to celebrate im- 
portant events by killing slaves in the most horrible manners; 
tying them in sacks and stamping them to death while sing- 
ing a death chant, tying them to a huge boulder at low water- 
mark and then singing and dancing on the bank as the tide 
came in and drowned the poor wretch; and other methods 
too horrible and disgusting to relate. Missionary effort has 
done much to abate this, and industries springing up in their 
midst and overshadowing their actions and conduct while 
giving them healthy labor at fair compensation, will throttle 
it even to details. 

On the evening of the 6th of June, twenty Chilkoot In- 
dians from Chilkoot Inlet, an arm of Lynn Channel, parallel 
to Chilkat Inlet, and both joining about ten or fifteen miles 
from their villages, cume over and informed me that they 
were ready to go with meas packers. These, with my forty 
or fifty Chilkats, made me feel safe in designating the mor- 
row as the time to start. 


AMONG THE MOOSE. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART II, 

North—James, you are a good shot? 

Shepherd—1 seldom miss a haystack, or a barn-door, standing at 
twenty yards; but war they to tak wings to themselves and flee away, 
I should be shy o’ takin on ony big bet that I should bring them 
down—especially wi’ a single barrel.— Noctes: Ambrosiane, 


Aro story Joe told had an air of respectable an- 
tiquity about it, but as he told it was quite amusing: 
‘Once there was a man, an’ he lived in the bush, an’ he had 
a farm in the bush, an’ one day he went to a town to get a 
file. So then he got a file to file his saw, an’ he gave a half 
a dollar for the file, a file about so long, an’ then he was 
goin’ home, an’ he was goin’ to ride home on his horse 
through the bush, an’ he tied the file on his saddle. So then 
he rode along, and after a while he looked for his file, an’ it 
was gone, an’ he didn’t have no file, an’ he had lost his file. 
So then he turned back an’ rode along an’ he was all the 
time lookin’ for his file, an’ after a while he found it in the 
road. So then he said, ‘I’ll carry the file in my hands so 1 
won’t lose it any more.’ An’ then he rode along an’ he was 
carryin’ his file so he won’t lose it again. So then he came 
to where it was green bush, an’ there was a partridge sittin’ 
by the road on a log. An’ then he thought he would get the 
partridge, so he threw his file at the partridge, an’ then 
the partridge flew away. An’ then he went to look at the 
log an’ get his file, an’ his file was gone, an’ he couldn’t find 
his file, an’ then he didn’t carry his file in his hand no more 
so he won't lose it.” 

Wednesday afternoon I had gone with the Indians to the 
ponds, near which we first camped to get some traps they 
had set which they wished to take along whenwe moved 
camp to the burnt country. As we came back, we saw on 
the bog near the head of the pond by our shanty, 
the tracks of a very large moose which had walked by there 
the night before within 350 yards of the camp. I pointed 
out the place, which was in plain sight from the beach in 
front of the camp, to Mr. Peck, and he told the Indians that 
if they would put a moose there, he or I could kill it before 
it could get to the timber. Friday morning we were ready 
to start for our new camping ground in gvod time, with 
heavy loads, but before we left, Aleck got at Mr. Peck to 
shoot his gun at something so he could see how much to be- 
lieve about what was to him long range. He was soon satis- 
fied after seeing a number of shots at 300 to 600 yards, and 
we tramped out to where we had first come by wagon, but 
eased the trip some by using the birch to cross a couple of 
ponds instead of walking around them. After eating a 
lunch, we took a new direction and reached an unoccupied 
log camp near a beautiful pond surrounded by bold hills 
where we passed the night. Our journey from this to our 
intended hunting ground was without any particular inci- 
dent—we passed an occupied camp of loggers, where we had 
a lunch of beans and carried with us some fresh bread and 
doughnuts. On the big bog we had several miles of good 
paddling in the birch, stopping only to cut out a couple of 
trees, and a tramp of a couple of miles after leaving the 
canoe brought us to an old and long disused lumber shanty, 
where we made ourselves as comfortable as we could, intend- 
ing to begin hunting Monday. 

My companion, to whose kindness and companionship in 
camp 1 was indebted for two-thirds of the pleasure of my 
trip, had not been very well before we started from St. 
Claire, and had caught a bad cold just after we got into the 
woods. Sunday night was even colder than the two or three 
before it, ice half an inch thick freezing in the tins in the 
shanty, and Monday morning I saw that he looked and felt 
unwell. After breakfast he said he did not feel able to hunt 
any, and to avoid the risk of getting worse he would go out 
to the railroad, taking Joe with him, and suggested that [ 
should carry out the object of the expedition by hunting 
Monday and Tuesday, and should then come out, join him 
Wednesday night, and we would start home Thursday 
morning. After some argument—for I did not like to see 
him go off alone—I agreed to this, and by 9 o’clock he and 
Joe ha:] gone. This was so long after breakfast that Aleck 
could not start out, of course, until he had eaten something 
and drunk a quart or two of tea, then we started on our 
hunt, 1 in my shirt sleeves, with only my gun to carry, 
Aleck bringing some provisions and an axe. The leaves 
were very noisy and the day altogether a bad one for still- 
hunting. 

At noon we halted, got in a hollow, where we would be 
out of sight, sound and wind, and dined. We had seen 
fresh tracks of an old bull and two smaller moose in the two 
or three miles we had traveled, but had not very much idea 
that we should see any of the animals themselves. The 
afternoon was even worse than the morning. There was a 
dull, leaden, cloudy sky overhead, and not a breath of air 
stirring, not a leaf moved; it was so still that the traditional 
pin would have needed to drop but a little way to be heard. 

The only chance lay in seeing a moose before it saw us, 
and as the country was all burned, so that we could see a 
mile sometimes, there was @ —_e of our doing this. 
We went as quietly as we could, and very a stopping 
every few paces to look and listen. About half-past 4 we 
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terious something, which, in the then rather uncertain light, 


grass on either side of it. 


looking right at us?” I whispered to Aleck. He slowl 
they were the horns of a moose—of the ‘big buck” whose 
death I had been prattling to Joe about for a week past. I 


turned back, going from right to left, when I gave him a 


third, which ha 
the mass of stuff intervening. Hardly had he 


wild with excitement. ‘‘I hit him the first shot,” 1 replied, 
; ‘the wouldn’t have gone fifty yards if I had fired no more.” 
Aleck looked over the ground. ‘‘That’sa longshot. I 
couldn’t do that. You kill him more’ntwo hundred yards 
off,” he exclaimed. 


moose, 


two hundred and twenty yards. 
and examined him, he turned out to be just what I wanted, 


up, spreading only three feet two inches, but were heavy, 
very even, and handsome. 


one so big.” 


to what the weather might be next day, 


packed up our things, leaving some in the shanty, as Aleck 
had the head and horns to carry. I had the head unjointed 
from the neck, and as much flesh cut from the back of it as 


when I weighed it next day at the railroad station it weighed 
784 pounds. 
e got out to civilization that evening and my friend Mr. 


say much more truthfully than was often said in the army, 
“The objects of the expedition having been accomplished, 


8 A. M., Friday, the 26th. 


in the woods with me for insisting so strenuously upon 


out hunting, but in and about camp. 


up a fire without the stroke of an axe, it would please me. 


as any other part of the woods, and if I keep quite I may see 

~ of the various beasts or birds that belong to the region. 
remember well camping on the Ord Stillwater of the 

North River in the Adirondacks, with Mitch. Sabattis in 


went several times to a little rua, which emptied into the 
river some thirty or forty yards from our fire, to get water, 
wash, etc., yet we were so quiet, that when it got dark 
enough and we started out to float, intending to cross the 
river, there was an old buck standing at the mouth of this 
run where he could not help but see our fire light, although 
I think it would have puzzled him to hear us. After we had 
done laughing at the sudden way he went off when we were 
not expecting anything, we crossed the river, I killed a buck 
not over 300 yards from camp, and we were back at our fire 
in less than half an hour. 

On another occasion, half a dozen years ago, I went witha 
companion to ‘‘Rock Camp” to lie out and look for bears. 
It was after dark when we got near it, but instead of going 
noisily and carelessly we went so quietly that our little 
shepherd dog routed out a panther from our bed when we 
were not twenty steps off. I was camping last year with 
some friends in the same region and we killed a deer within 
forty yards of camp. I1fIand my Indian had relaxed our 
vigilance and stopped hunting when we came in sight of our 
shanty, we should have got no moose that day. 

To the beginner who wishes to become a still-hunter I 
would say therefore, be a stil] hunter; make no more noise 
in the woods or about your camp, than the deer or moose do 
about their haunts; get in the habit of doing everything 
quietly and you will never regret it. I do not like to hear 
two or three fellows singing or laughing and ‘‘going on” 
when I am half a mile from camp, or perhaps twice that far 
across a pond, but I do like to feel, as I step across the threshold 
of my shanty, that the day’s hunt is not quite over un- 
til I have turned and taken a last look around, to see that an 
old buck is not standing on the opposite hiilside, watching 






me. 
If I were advising one who wished to kill a deer but did 
not kuow what sort of a hunter he ought to be I would say: 








came in sight of our shanty, some third of a mile away, but 
did not, for that, relax our vigilance, but started over the 
last small rise between us and camp as carefully as though 
we were ten miles from home, and expecting to see a moose 
every minute. Our patience and care were rewarded. As 
we came to the brow of the little bluff overlooking the 
shanty, then only 850 yards away, I saw below us a mys- 


was so near the color of the brush in which it stood, that it 
looked exactly like a big brownish bush, with a wisp of dry 


‘Don’t that look like an old bull moose standing there 


nodded assent, and at that moment the wisps of grass moved; 


po off my mitten with my teeth, and as the moose turned 
broadside, clapped the gun to my shoulder and fired, in- 
stantly pumping in another cartridge. Two steps to the 
right took him out of sight behind a clump of green spruce 
and balsam, but a moment after he appeared again, having 


second shot, and just as he entered a thicket of brush fireda 
little chance to reach him on account of 
ot out of 
sight when down he pitched with acrash. ‘‘He’s down! 
Now you got the big bull, eh!” cried Aleck, his dark eyes 


“T don’t think it is that far,” I said, ‘‘it may be a hundred 
and vi but when we had gone about half way to the 
looked back and said we had already come a hun- 

dred yards. Afterward I measured the distance, and found 
the first shot two hundred and ten yards, one foot; the second 
hen we reached our moose 


a big bull, while the horns were not too unwieldy to hang 


“You don’t get ’em any bigger than that,” Alex said after 
looking him over; ‘‘You hunt a long while to see another 
I measured him as he lay and found his height 
at the shoulders 6’ 6"; girth of body, 7’ 7’; length from base 
of horns to rump, 7’ 4". On opening the moose to clean it, I 
found the first shot had broken a rib on the right side as it 
went in, and had lodged under the skin on the opposite side; 
the second had entered the left side, gone clean through and 
out near the entrance of the first. The aorta was cut and 
the animal fell dead without a kick. We could not have 
devised a better ending to our day’s hunt, for our game lay 
within a hundred and fifty yards of camp, to which we 
presently repaired to cook, eat, smoke and sleep, careless as 


In the morning we turned out early, breakfasted and 


we could get at, but it made a good load; then put a tent 
and blanket under it to make it soft to Aleck’s back, for 


P. was delighted to find that I had obtaineda shot. Could 
he have kept well he might have had one too, which would 
have completely rounded off our trip. As it was, we could 


the whole command returned safely to camp,” and so left for 
home the next (Wednesday) morning, Oct. 24. { took a short 
cut by Albany and New York, and reached Washington at 


And now let me say a word about hunting. I have some- 
times been laughed at by friends whom I happened to have 


silence; upon doing things quietly, not only while actually 
p | invariably shut 
down on the whistling, singing and hallooing creature, if I 
stumble across one, and if J] could build a shanty and keep 


I say that in a wild country one wants to be as quiet as its 
denizens to get all the chances. Due regard being had tothe 
handiness of wood and water, I like to put my camp where 
it will least disturb the game, but while this may not put it 
in the most likely spot for seeing game, the site is just as wild 


1859. We got to a. about 5 P. M., and although we 
i 


when an ordinary rifle will do.” Av 


any ordinary range if I hit it in the right place. 
C. Cray. 


WasHinaton, D. C, 


THE WILD BULL OF BIG TIMBER. 


A Christmas Yarn. 
BY SENECA. 


AS there ever a township so poverty-stricken, so utter- 
-for-nothing as that of Meadow- 
marsh? For the sake of the human family I hope not. Its 
marshes and bogs, partially submerged each spring by the 
w no crops but the bright green grasses and 
the tall cat-tails; its river was too small for commerce and too 
sluggish for water-power mills; its Big Timber swampjwas 
as inaccessible for lumbering purposes as if it had been in 
Patagonia, on account of the treacherous bogs, and as far as 
trade was concerned, bless you, there wasn’t any money to 
purchase with. How, then, did the Meadowmarshers em- 


ly worthless and 


river, would 


ploy themselves? 
Well, for one thing, they fiddled. 
From Big Lick to 
festive occasion, from a husking-bee to a real shake-down, 


the entertainment was considered incomplete unless a ‘‘Med- 
dermasher” und his home-mnde fiddle composed the orches- 
tra. The women even were performers, and the first play- 


thing put into the hands of the young was a violin. 
For another thing, they fished. 
Some aver that fiddling and poverty go hand in hand. 


Others declare that fishing and penury are twins. But when 


both fishing and fiddling are combined in the same person, 


woful, indeed, must be his indigence, if these authorities 
are to be credited. And I am bound to say that the Meadow- | used 
marshers were a living proof of the soundness of the doc- 


trine, 


Besides these occupations they cut flag from the marshes 
in autumn, which, when dried and bundled, was floated 
down the river to Nazareth and sold for making baskets and 
chair bottoms; and occasionally they hunted, but only when 
they needed meat or fur, and in this latter pursuit the women 
were as valiant, if not as skillful, as the men. You might 


meet in the Big Timber the father of a family, tall, gaunt, 
his sunken cheeks and yellow skin telling of perpetual ague, 
his long, matted hair surmounted by a greasy ’coon-skin cap, 


his body encased in a hickory shirt an 


would perhaps encounter his better half, also tall and gaunt, 


with the same sign of ague, the same long, matted hair, the 
same greasy ’coon-skin headgear, the same tattered and brief 
homespun, the same cowhide boots, and mayhap the same 
hickory under-garment. Each would certainly be possessed 
of a formidable ‘‘smooth-bore” of astonishing caliber, and 
each would surely be puffing smoke through the elder stem 


of a corncob pipe. 
Now to our yarn. 


The snow was drifted in huge, odd-shaped masses on the 


Meadowmarsh flats, and lay on a level in the Big Timber, 


where it was protected from the wind. The river presented 


a plain surface of ice, with only occasional drifts of snow 
and frequent protruding fyke-poles to break its monotony. 


It was the.day before Christmas, the sun shone warm, and 
old Joel Doubleday, as he ploughed through the drifts to- 
ward his shanty, removed his ’coon-skin cap, wiped his per- 
spiring brow with it, and remarked that he considered the 
state of the weather a ‘‘plum good sugarin’ thaw, only too 
airly in the season.” Reaching his own bark-thatched log: 
shanty, Joel kicked the snow from his boots, pushed open 
low and entered. A single ray of light 
that struggled through the one pane of glass that served as 


the door, stooped 


a window revealed the sole room of the domicile in its indi- 


gent nakedness; the stone fire-place, so awkwardly con- 


structed that it seemed in imminent danger of toppling over, 


the rough, square table, the two or three flag-bottomed 
chairs, the ancient bedstead, and the home-made affair dig- 
nified by the name of ‘‘lounge,” and in remarkable contrast 
to the general poverty of the equipment, in the brightest 
corner, with shining, varnished case and glittering keys, a 
melodeon. A woman, thin, angular, with deep, sunken 
brows, lifted a blazing bough from the 


eyes and lowerin 
fire to light her cob pipe as her lord entered. 
‘‘Where’s Tilly?” asked Joel, peering about the room. 


‘‘She’n’ Brother Simplesweet is gone to borry Minervy 


” 


Jones’s sam book. 


“Is thet chicken-livered, funeral-faced missionary here 


agin?” 


‘Parson Simplesweet is here, Joel Doubleday, an’ what’s 
more, he’s goin’ to stop over Christmas,” answered his wife 


severely. 


‘“‘An’ what is Parson Simplesweet a-goin’ to put into his 


dear delicut stommik, Rebec yr?” 

“Elijah was fed by ravens,” said the wife. 

‘‘But there ain’t no ravens in this ’ere deestrict, Rebecky; 
an’ a man that sot still a-waitin’ for ravens to feed him here- 
abouts wouldn’t look very chipper at the eend of the fust 
week. The p’int is just here: we’ve et the last tater, the 
‘lasses has gi’n out, the corn an’ grease is all gone, an’ all ’s 
left is some cold samp to feed four on Christmas day. We 
might as well make up our minds to go to the county house. 
I s’pose ye know that to-day a week there’s got to be five 
dollars paid on that ’ere music trap,” pointing to the melo- 
deon, ‘‘an’ where them said five dollars is comin’ from Lord 
only knows. rae that ’tarnal piece of foolishness has 
ben our ruination. hy couldn’t Tilly be satisfied with a 
fiddle, like the rest of the gals, instead of wantin’ that pesky 
box, that won’t play nothin’ but sam-tunes, anyway? Here 
we be with nothin’ to eat, an’ thet thing has cost enough to 
feed us on beef-meat a year. Kin we eat a melodeon? - No. 
An’ when we can’t pay the five dollars on it next week, awa 
it goes, an’ all we’ve paid up on it, too. As fer thet snivel- 
lin’ parson, I shell open his eyes to our suckumstances, an’ 
tell him plum straight thet his room is more agreeable than 
his company.” 

“‘Yow’ll do nothin’ of the kind, Joel Doubleday,” inter- 
rupted Rebecca. ‘‘Brother Simplesweet shell be told that 
our supplies is gi’n out, but I. shell welcome him to sheer 


with us what little we hev.” 


‘Here. comes the varmint,” said Joel, turning from the 


“Do not hound. Do not carry a cannon into the woods 
little experience 
will show the reason for the first prohibition; the second is 
given because it is much better to depend on one’s shooting 
than on the gun. There is just as much sense in suiting the 
gun to the game asin suiting the rod to the fish. I don’t 
want a gun that will kill a deer if it shoots anywhere within 
ten feet of it, all that I care for is one that will kill it at 













ncabasha, all along the river, at every 


tattered homespun 
that was always too brief in the arms and legs, and his feet 
shod with heavy cowhide boots; and in a minute’s walk you 


en ‘I do hope Gruff is loose summers ’round the 
t » 


“IT hed to turn the soap kittle ever onto the dog, when 
Brother Simplesweet come,” said Rebecca, laying her pipe 
aside, ‘‘If I hadn’t, I believe he would have et up the parson,” 

‘*He, he, he!” chuckled Joel, ‘‘thet purp’s a wise un. Pa. 
laver can’t come it over him.” 

“Good evening, Brother Doubleday,” said a meek-looking 
man of about t , dressed entirely in black, who just then 
— —_ the door and entered. ‘‘I hope that your bodily 

ea t! , 

“Tol’able, parson,” growled Joel. 

“Oh, pa,” cried a very freckled, but buxom young woman 
who accompanied the parson, ‘‘we seen the wild bull.” 

Instantly the old man turned to his daughter, his little 
gray eyes dancing with excitement. Then striving to appear 
calm, he said, in an indifferent tone of voice, Yes, did ch? 
An’ how do ye know it was the bull, Tilly?” 

‘’Cause it was coal black all over, pa, an’ only had onc 
horn, that was shaped exactly like a letter 8. It stood in 
the snow right on the edge of the Big Timber, an’ looked at 
us. An’ then it give a snort like, an’ took to the Timber with 
its tail sticken’ up.” 

“Oh, Joel,” said his wife, ‘‘won’t ye try onst more to kill 
that critter? Think how we need that money. An’ think 
of the meat, an’ the hide‘ an’——” 

‘“‘Rebecky,” interrupted the old man, ‘‘ye don’t know what 
ye say. Sence the day when Square Bristow’s boy was found 

ored to death in the Timber, an’ the Square offered twenty 
ollars to the man thet’d fetch him the crooked horn of thet 
bull, every man in Meddermash has tried to kill the critter. 
I’ve drawed on him time an’ agin at five rod, an’ fired right 
betwixt his eyes. An’ there he has stood an’ laughed at me— 
es, by fosh, laughed at me to my face, sneerin’ like. Re- 
Soaks, *ve quit. That critter ain’ no cattle; he’s the devil.” 

“Oh, pa!” remonstrated Tilly, ‘chow kin you?” 

‘‘And the devil was cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone, where the beast and the false prophet are,” said the 
parson, lifting his eyes and clasping his hands. 

‘‘An’ it’s my opinion,” remarked Joel, ‘‘thet this ’ere is the 
identikle beast mentioned in Scripter, fer he’s sartinly so 
ter fire an’ brimstup thet he don’t mind powder and 
lead.” 

‘‘Wal, Joel, ye’re so sot in yer mind thet there’s no use 0’ 
arguyin’ with ye,” said his wife, “so light the candle; and 
you, Brother Simplesweet, draw up a cheer. We baint 
nothin’ but cold samp ter eat, an’ thet’s the truth; but I 
s’pose there’s some ’d be glad to hev even thet, so we orter be 
thankful.” 

‘Verily, Sister Doubleday, I would I were able to offer 
you the material aid that my heart desires; but I can at least 
send up the prayers of my very soul in your behalf,” re- 
sponded the parson. 

The simple meal dispatched, and the actual indigence of 
the family made fully known to the parson, this good man 
endeavored by every argumeut to induce Joel to attempt 
once more the — of the bull, even offering to accom- 
pany him in the hunt, but the harder the m plead, the 
stronger was Joel’s negative, till, out of all patience, the 
former said: 

“T, then, will strive to — beast to-morrow. Un- 
suited to my calling as is the bearing of arms, to relieve the 
distress of two Christian women thereby is no sin, I am sure.” 

‘All right, parson,” said Joel, ‘‘there’s three e a-hang- 
in’ on the pegs—mine and Becky’s an’ Tilly’s. Ye kin take 
yer pick, an’ I hope ye’ll fetch yer hide back on yer bones.” 

‘Very well, my good but perverse friend. And now those 
who wish to will unite with me in a final prayer for heavenly 
aid before retiring will prepare. We will first sing a hymn.” 

At this Joel muttered something about ‘‘chores to do,” lit 
his pipe and stepped out in the air. Here he sniffed the 
breeze, looked at the stars and sky, and then lifted the huge 
iron kettle that confined the dog. ‘‘Gruff,” said he, as an 
attenuated, nondescript cur crawled forth, ‘‘Gruff, it strikes 
me thet it’s a-goin’ ter freeze harder’n a brick house to-night. 
An’ ef it does, Gruff, there’ll be a crust in the mornin’ thet’ll 
hold up you an’ me, but it won’t hold up no wild bull. D’ye 
git my drift, Gruff, eh?” 

The cur wagged his tail, rubbed up against Joel’s leg, and 
uttered a low whine. ‘An’ Gruff,” resumed Joe, “Ef we 
don’t git Mounsheer Bull, an’ ye see any two-legged var- 
mint in store clo’es an’ wearin’ a funeral face traipsin’ 
through the Timber, ye jest tree thet said varmint, will ye?” 

To this Gruff answered by a joyful bark, and jumped up 
in the air in evident glee. 

When Joel re-entered the shanty a blanket was hung 
across the room, dividing it in half. Ou the one side the two 
women preparing to retire, and on the other the parson sat 
on the lounge eae in an awkward manner, one of the 
guns. After directing the holy man to turnin on the lounge 
Joel rolled himself in a blanket on the floor before the fire, 
and was almost immediately snoring a bass solo. 

The first streak of dawn had not appeared when Joel rose 
carefully to his feet without waking the parson, settled his 
‘coon skin cap firmly on his head, pulled the strap about his 
waist tighter, reached his long-barreled ‘‘smooth-bore” from 
its pegs, and quietly stole out of the shanty. The frost 
seemed to bite and contract his nostrils as he breathed the 
morning air. He tried the crust with his heels, and found it 
would bear his weight. ‘Here, Gruff!” he called in a low 
tone, and the great skeleton of a cur crept from beneath the 
shanty and followed at his heels. Like two dim ghosts the 
two sped over the level meadow toward the black mass of 
forest. The crust was firm, and the distance was covered 
quickly. ‘‘No use lookin’ fer tracks, Gruff,” said the old 
man. ‘‘It’s snowed right smart sence Tilly seen the critter; 
but the varmint won’t eee from the open as Jong as 
there ain’t no fodder bare in the Timber, so you keep yer 
eye pulled, purp, an’ we'llrun agin him afore the sun’s an 


hour high. 

It was yet dark in the dense forest, but Joel knew the 
Timber well and the cur scoured the brush like a trained 
hunter as they moved along near the outskirts. Every bush 
and uprooted stump loo up in the darkness like a gigan- 
tic bull, but Joel knew the old dog would give tongue as 
soon as the beast was sighted, and held his gun in ness 
for instant use, while he devoted all his energy to avoid trip- 
ping over the trailing vines and thick underbrush. On, on 
they went, the surroundings becoming more distinct as the 
sun appeared, but still Gruff was silent. ‘Caw! caw! caw! 
homely ontea some frightened crows disturbed from their 
roost in a tall tamarack. ‘‘Dod rot their pictures!” muttered 
the old man, ‘‘that’s bad luck,to begin on. Here purp! 
we've sartin come a mile, and the critter must be deeper 10 
the Timber. We'll break furder inter this wilderness a0 


take a back 


Back again over a deeper belt of forest they went to the 
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sta point, and then beyond toward the river, beating 
stall every rod of the 
the they , and further in each direc on, but 
stil] all in vain, not a twig cracked except from Joel’s own 
feet, and not a noise met their ears save the distant ‘caw! 
caw!” of the disturbed crows. The sun was now well up 
in the heavens, the dog hunted with a dejected air and the 
ualms of hunger made the old man wince. _ 
a "Here, Gruff!” he cried, “there must be wind enough on 
the ‘Hog’s Back’ to lay bare the fodder; an’ though it’s a 
smart ways off, we'll try it,” and he plunged off in a new 
direction toward this only piece of high ground in the swamp, 
It was fully half an hour before they reached it, and con- 
sidering this as a last hope, Joel exerted the utmost care. The 
‘“‘Hog’s Back” was cleared on all sides but one, and on this 
latter slope the timber was left standing to the very summit, 
Carefully guarding his priming from the snow that was 
jostled from the underbrush, Joel crept slowly up the 
wooded slope, reached the summit and peered through the 
bushes. ‘The bull was not there! Then the old man sank 
down on a log, and, I blush to say, swore. The dog looked 
solemnly at his master for a moment, then slunk away with 
his tail Blom his legs, and quietly gnawed an old stump, 
Suddenly a piercing yell, as of some one in agony, rang 
through the silent forest. 

Joel leaped to his feet. There was a crash in the brush 
directly opposite, and a figure in black, hatless, the long hair 
standing up straight, and the long arms waving wildly, 
leaped over a fallen log, and came tearing up the slope at a 
pace that only the longest legs and the most abject terror 
could inspire. A broad grin distorted Joel’s face. Then 
came a loud crash, and out of the forest, directly behind the 
parson, rushed the Wild Bull of Big Timber! At the same 
moment Gruff leaped out into the clearing, and the bull, dis- 
tracted from his pursuit for a moment, stopped to inspect 
the new comer. The parson caught sight of the dog, and 
stopped too. Between his old enemy and the new, he gave 
himself up for lost. He hesitated, however, and turning at 
right angles to his former course, parson, dog-and bull tore 
down the hill at breakneck speed. Joel could contain him- 
self no longer. Dropping his gun, he uttered a stentorian 
guffaw, slapped his thighs, and jumped off the ground in 
glee. ‘Grab him, purp! grab him!” he cried. ‘‘A dollar to 
a doughnut on the bull!. Hooray!” 

The infuriated bull was gaining on the poor parson, and 
was making such bounds as would soon cover the distance 
between them! ‘Save me! save me!” shrieked the flying 
man, as he fell headlong in the snow. At the same instant 
there was the sharp report of a gun, the bull plunged for- 
ward on his knees, rolled over, made one effort to rise, and 
fell back, dead. And out of the timber ran Tilly, the barrel 
of her gun still — Ig The parson had fainted. 

Our yarn is ended. The Christmas dinner at the Double- 
day shanty was such a feast as its walls had never before 
witnessed, and the courses were chiefly of beef. The bounty 
offered by ’Squire Bristow was promptly paid. The last in- 
stalment on the melodeon was met, and there was still some- 
thing left to keep the demijohn full. The parson was very 
grateful to Tilly for her timely interference in his behalf, and 
it is whispered that his gratitude is father to a tenderer sen- 
timent. 1 hope Jocl’s antipathy to his future son-in-law will 
be dissipated, but—this in the strictest confidence—I have 
my doubts. 


LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


HE Blackfeet divide the year into two seasons, winter, 

st6-yé, meaning ‘‘closed,” and summer, na-pds, mean- 

ing “‘open.” These seasons are subdivided-into months, a 

month being the length of a moon—about twenty-eight days. 
Different phases of the moon are termed: 

New moon—An’-nfik-nifim, or ‘‘in sight.” 

Half moon—Stahk-tsY kya-nfik nYim, or ‘‘half in sight.” 

Full moon—KsyIs-tos-Im, or ‘‘round.” : 

Last quarter—E-ne’, or ‘‘dead.”’ 

Different seasons of the year are termed: Spring—‘‘grass 

starts up;” early summer—‘*make lodges;” midsummer— 
“berries ripe;’ autumn—‘‘leaves drop;” early wiuter— 
‘‘water freezes ;” midwinter—‘‘very cold.” The people have 
no idea how many months constitute a year. Oneold fellow 
told the writer that winter has. seven months and summer 
nine. It is customary to note the duration of any important 
event by counting the days with sticks. 
_ The cardinal points of the compass are named: North— 
Ap-pfit’-ds-dhts, ‘‘behind direction ;” South—Am-sk&p'dhts, 
‘ahead direction ;” East—Pé@-ndp'dhts, ‘‘low direction,” and 
West—Ah-met'-dhts, ‘‘up direction.” Intermediate points 
such as Southwest, Northeast, etc., are not recognized. 
Speaking of the wind, it is said to be going fo a certain 
direction, not coming from. 

The class names for animals are mney interesting. 
Three great classes are recognized: First, Spithts’-ah-pek- 
stks, or ‘‘above animals,” includiag everything which flies; 
second, 86-dhts'uh-pek-stks, or *‘beyond animals,” including 
all strictly land animals; third, Kse-dhts-uh-pék-seks, or 
“under animals,” including fishes, lizards, crabs, ‘‘polly- 
wogs,” turtles and the beaver and otter. 

Animals are named from some peculiarity of habit, motion, 
color or shape which they possess and some from the sound 
which they make. Antelope and deer are collectively named 
Ah-wa-kas, meaning ‘“‘runners.” Distinctively, the antelope 
is called ‘‘prairie runner,” the white-tail deer ‘‘swayin 
tail,” and the black-tail ‘‘black-tail.” The beaver is call 
“the tree biter” and the otter ‘‘wind hair,” its fur being used 
to wind around scalp locks. Buffalo are termed e-ne'fih, 
which is very nearly the same as e-ne’ the word for death. 
Ducks generally are called ‘‘red feet.” The owl is named 
“all ears,” the bull bat ‘‘fighter.” The chicadee (Parus atri- 
capillus) is called n@’-pd-mik-I, for does it not always keep 
saying nt’-pd-miik-I! né'-pd-mik-Y! “Summer is coming! 
summer is coming.” There is not a single quadruped to be 
found in the country for which the Blackfeet have not a 
name. But many of the birds, especially the migratory ones, 
are not named other than to be called ‘‘little animals.” 

All birds and quadrupeds are sup to have languages 
as wellas men. Of all the above animals, the geese are said 
to be most intelligent. ‘‘They have chiefs who go ahead and 
watch out for good camping grounds, where is plenty of 
food, and where no enemies are to be found.” Of all quad- 
Tupeds, the beaver is considered the most intelligent. He 
works in the summer and in the winter he has a warm hole, 
plenty of foed, and does nothing but eat, dance, sing and 


sleep. 3h = 
The Blackfeet profusely decorated parflesche sacks, robes, 


ground. Then, still deeper into | sharp 











skins, etc., with brightly painted dseigns. Figures having 
angles are the most common. Many note the history 
of their brave deeds in pictographs on large cow skins. Bat- 
tles, war expeditions, the number of scalps taken, are repre- 
sented, and the whole is interspersed with pictures of the 
different ‘‘medicine” animals the person has seen and killed. 
When the Blackfeet make a picture of a mammal, bird or 
reptile, they generally draw a line from the mouth to the 
center of the y and then make a triangular figure to rep- 
resent the heart. In the February number of the Popular 
Science Monthly is an article on a prehistoric cemetry. Fig. 
20 representing part of the drawing of an animal, has the 
line extending from the mouth backward. Unfortunately 
the piece of rock on which the animal is drawn, has been 
broken; were it complete, the triangular figure at the end of 
the line would undoubtedly be seen. According to some illus- 
trations by Mr. Frank Cushing, in the February Century, the 
Zunis of New Mexico also represent the hearts of animals in 
their pictographe; thus it will be seen that the Blackfeet, the 
Zunis, and a tribe which was extinct several hundred years 
ago, had a common method of picturing animals. 

The Blackfeet have a great many different songs. They 
arc, however, songs without words, save one drinking song 





about the old man. The writer has endeavored to sing these 
songs and to repeat them on the violin, but has wholly failed. 
a has he ever met a white man who could repeat one of 
them. 

The musical scale of the Blackfeet is quite different from 
ours, only a ‘few of,the bass sounds can be produced on the 
piano, the higher ones not at all. As the songs are nearly all 
= a sacred nature, they will be particularized in another 
place. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 
VI.—WHAT LUCK? 


A RIPPLE on the lake, a whispering among the pines 
above the white tents, a shimmer of golden heat on 
the brown hillside and over the dozen lonely graves on its 
crest, a woodcock running across the path which leads to the 
boat, a brindle dog winking contentedly, with an eye cast 
now upon her sleeping mistress in the Stamens and then 
upon the lord of the sylvan manor sitting before the tent, 
whose open folds display the well-ordered folding cots, an 
array of rods, reels, a and all the other paraphernalia of 
the angler, these make up the background of a picture whose 
memory, as Sidney said of the old song of Percy and Douglas, 
moves the heart ‘‘more than with a trumpet.” In the fore- 
ground the smoke from the remnants of last night’s camp-fire 
ascends in feeble wreaths, an incense to the great god of nature, 
bearing the adoration of his children whom no church-going 
bell has summoned here to worship in the wilderness on this 
Sunday morning. No hymns break the mountain silence, 
no roll of organ, no creed venerable with its centuries, no 
litany with its mournful, prayerful cadences suggest the 
pomp and — of life, yet above and around an Absolve 
Te, a Te Deum, a chorus of alleluias, murmured by no 
human priesthood, chanted by no human voices, breathe and 
swell upon she pine-laden air, a mightier absolution and song 
of adoration than that which in a thousand sanctuaries, 
beyond the line of mountains there below, is making glad 
the hearts of other worshippers. The challenging ‘‘too- 
whoo” of the owl, which all night long has sounded across 
the lake, is stilled, the guard has been relieved, and now, 
from his sentry-box on the point of rocks above the top- 
most branch of a dead pine, a great bald eagle keeps his 
watch and ward. Behind and beyond stand, with steady 
gaze, other sentinels, to whom no relief ever comes, the 
frowning, beetling cliffs and crags, whom nothing of storm 
or whirlwind moves from their posts. Across the blue sea 
of the sky, with their shadowy counterparts coursing along 
the green mountain sides below, float, the white cloudlets, 
ships of myth and song, the fleets of Alkinods, ever bearing 
the toil-worn Odysseus to his bride of the dawn; pursuing 
their daily journey, with never a sail nor oar, without rud- 
der or pilot, over these heights and over all the meadows and 
cornfields of the earth. Along the stretch of yellow sand 
the wavelets are playing, loitering away their happy youth, 
reluctant to join ‘‘their mother, the sea,” to sing with her 
the refrain of the time when she should up her dead. 
In front opens an amphitheatre, walled by perpendicular 
rock, along the base of which lie mighty forms, gigantic 
torsos; here stretched in repose, there piled in heaps, as 
though in some wild, Titantic conflict on the cliffs above, 
the final a. driven on by thunderbolts, had swept hither 
the rebels to the gods, or, as if that pinnacle were 


—‘‘The steep 
Tarpeian, fittest goal of Treason’s race, 
The promontory whence the traitor’s leap 
Cured all ambition.” 


While the sunlight glints through the foliage and the 
breeze rustles the leaves overhead. dreams and fancies come 
and go, until, like the prince under the sorcerer’s spell, we 
scarce know the shadow from the substance. Ghosts of 
flowers, of foliage, of shadows that were, murmurs of 
breezes and raindrops that have died, songs that have 
ceased, but which will ring on forever—who would not be 
a barbarian for a month with these? 

The dream fades, the spell weakens, civilization lays anew 
its burden at our feet. Our ears, so lately deaf to all human 
calls, begin to drink in the world’s song of labor and our 
hands stretch out, almost involuntarily, to find that which 
they may do, but ere we put our hand again to the plow, we 
turn to gather what we may, and perchance in places where 
we have not strewn. 

From the tide of the summer days comes the query, pro- 
pounded sphinx-like, not from the portal of the city whose 
generations are to wail the stroke of the pestilence, not to 
one whose answer is to bring woe upon his house and his 
lineage to an end in blood, but a call ringing in the dawn 
across the waters of the mountain lake, coming from the lips 
of earnest anglers, the old, old query, ‘‘What luck?” It has | 
come to us through the mists of the morning, in the glare of 
the noon-day sun and amid the mountain shadows at even- 
ing, the greeting which, even in a stranger’s voice, is the 
open. sesame to the treasures of the angler’s heart. It has 
been the hail of the youth dangling his line from the rock; 
of uncouth beings, in dugouts, engaged in beating the water 
as though it were a threshing floor; of the ona twirling 
his Leonard; and of oily-looking individuals, whose string 
of two, three and four pounders set one reflecting whether, 
after all, their day has been one of luck alone. The same | 
breezes have ed the water, the same casts have been | 





used, the same bait secured by each, but not the same re- | 


sult. es : i 
What luck? None, brothers, none, we gather not grapes 


from thorns nor figs from thistles, nor does the cast of a dice 
or the toss of a copper make our fortunes. Success to the 
angler comes not thus. Luck may be result attained o a 
net or cartridge, but by the devotee of the rod, never. The 
answer of the angler, ‘I have had four strikes and I have 
four fish in my basket” is the true solution. 

What luck? Ask the youth upon the rock there, whose 
enthusiasm has already given place to listlessness; inquire of 
the threshers in yonder dugout, who will leave as they came, 
empty-handed; ask the broad hat over there, the graceful 
curve and spring of whose Mitchell tells us that even now 
he is playing a three-pounder, to what extent luck is respon- 
sible for their ill success. 

However it may happen, luck has come to be the measure 
of the angler’s success, so let us not quarrel over words, for 
the good old term means much more to him than what goes 
into his creel. For it is not that alone which accompanies 
him as he trudges homeward with his well-filled basket, nor 
that which only comes with the flush of victory as the lordly 
victim is brought to gaff, but that which is ever upon him, 
by mountain stream as he hears the rush of waters among 
the rocks, by silent pools beneath dense coverts and along 
flashing brooks with the orchestra of the meadows beating 
a ceaseless measure, though not a break respends to his casts. 
Truly has one of our brothers written, ‘‘It is not all of fish- 
ing to fish;” he might well have added, it is not all of luck 
to be lucky. Who has not gone home happy from his day’s 
fishing without a scale? Who can ever forget the hours 
oanal in floating down the broad stream, now lingering to 
cast off the edge of a golden sandbar, now pausing at the 
foot of the ‘“‘riffles,” then anchoring abreast of the bi 
rock, now pulling up beneath the overhanging branches o 
the old oak, where we spread our lunch, the quiet noonday 
nap, inhalizg the breath of the meadows laden with the odor 
of lilies, the dreamy splendor of the afternoon sunshine— 
who has not had days with these which stand out in memory 
from all the rest as though, beside them, those others were 
nothing? What luck? Perhaps there was an involuntary 
wince as we answered the too material inquiry of the 
lounger by the door of the tavern by the roadside; perhaps 
we cast about for an excuse in reply to the home greeting, 
but was our day out one to be set down among the wasted? 

Then there was that glorious day on the Binnekil, when 
borne down to our ears, from the gray barns along the hill- 
side, came ‘‘the dull thunder of alternate flails,” as luckless 
without a bite, we sat and watched the tide of restless hu- 
manity come and go over the old, long, quaint, covered 
bridge to and from the older, quainter city beyond, 
and listened to the tale how, on a nfid-winter night, 
two hundred years ago, amid the glare of the flames, 
kindled by savage hands, the tomahawk did its work, how 
Adrian Vrooman beat back the foe with slaughter from his 
door and left a name to live through all these years. The 
old heroic story roused the bronzed Rector in the bow of the 
boat and brought tales of deeds done on other fields, of 
Arthur, of Roland, the Cid, of Roncevallesand Tours, of the 
struggles between the world’s civilization and her barbarism. 
Ere we lifted the anchor the sun was low in the west; from 
the square windows in the ancient gables of the city came a 
fiery glare, which reflected across the water, suggested the 
‘‘midnight burning red” of her long ago when her pride went 
down in blood, and, as our keel grated on the sand and we 
disembarked with empty baskets, we answered the query of 
the boatman with ‘‘never better.” 

We all remember, too, that other day, so long looked for- 
ward to with eager anticipation, which was to be a day of 
days, in our calendar, a day which came at last when every 
sign was right, when the gray dawn saw us far on our way 
to the trysting place; where, through the sultry hours, upon 
water as quiet as a mirror, we cast and baited in vain, until, 
tired, we drew our boat upon shore and, throwing ourselves 
about our lunch-baskets, we entered upon the feast of the 
gods. Toone the crags and peaks brought back memories 
of his own Auld Scotia, and forth came tales of casting on 
the Tweed, intermingled with folk-lore and legends which 
outrivaled Tam O’Shanter. Our typical Yankee, not to be 
outdone, rehearsed his boyhood tales of Salem and of one 
whom a great, great grandsire condemned to death because 
she cast no shadow; then the young Professor breasted the 
tide of superstition with a disquisition on tradition in his- 
tory; from history we passed to letters; from the king 
maker who, with his sword, made the red rose ‘‘redder than 
itself, and York’s white rose as red as Lancaster s,” through 
a century and a half—the grandest of all the years, years of 
Plantagenet and Tudor, of Ariosto, Titian and Michael 
Angelo, the age of Spenser, of Raphael and Tasso, of 
Bacon, Kepler and Copernicus—down to that mightier king 
maker who one day sent forth bis monarchs ‘‘crowned with 
jeweled diadems and another day with wild wisps of straw,” 
made throneless, homeless, not by a lost Barnet but by that 
crowning woe which was ‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth.”’ 
From tragedy we drifted to song, and under the spell of the 
Professor’s mellow voice more than one floated away into 
slumber, with the droning in his ears— 


“No more, no more 
The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of paradise! 


Late in the night we rolled into town; the streets were 
silent and deserted save a little group in front of the post- 
office, from one of whom came a discordant cry of ‘‘What 
luck?” The reply of the Professor was lost in the rattling 
of the wheels, but we had more than we knew. 

So, in that camp of ours, planted here to-day, there: to- 


| morrow, by lakeside in the solitude of the forest and by 


lonely tarn upon far off hills, our luck has not been that 
alone which comes with the merry ring of the reel or the 
electric spring of the rod. As we gather the flotsam which 
is ever floating about that peripatetic canvas and cull the 
treasures from the drift, we find not only the victims of fly 
and line, but those other riches which are always to be found 


| under the open face of the sky, and in the silence of the 
| forest, and that greater luck which is never denied to those 


who are fishers of men. For into our net which is ever 
drifting in cove and inlet, on bar, on island, channel and by 
the camp-fire, wherever the straggling waifs of humanity 
resort, have come specimens, rare in their oddity, and end- 
less in their vagaries, a group of motley characters who have 
‘strutted their brief hour on the stage” and made their exit 
with the summer days. Experts there were, too, and pbil- 
osophers in their own. fields. Here was an authority on 
camping who had never pitched a tent; here one on trout 
and. bass who never angles for anything but bullheads; 
another was a fishculturist—in theory—who had evolved the 
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same from his massive brain without the aid of books or ex- 
perience. 

“These ere bass,” said “he, “spawn in deep water, way 
down in the spring holes, 50 to 100 feet deep; they spawn 
twice a year, early in the spring and again in September. 
Yes, they was put in here. There ain’t many as knows how 
to stock a pond with ’em; they’ll put ’em in at the dam and 
then the fish will allus run to that end to get out; if they’re 

ut inat t’other end they’ll all run that way and stay in. 

ou’ll allus find the best fishin’ in the end where they was 
put in; they allus run in pairs, if you ketch one and throw 
right out in the same spot you’re putty sure to git his mate.” 
How long before the eggs hatch? ‘‘Oh, ten days to two 
weeks, depens on the season, if the season is back’ard like 
it takes longer. Do I ever fish fur’em? No, skas’ly ever; I 
ginerally git out with the boys fura day or so after hayin’, 
though. Yas, I hire my boat out if anybody wants ’er. 

‘*‘A year or so ago, a kindy old chap who was runnin’ some 
fishin’ paper or other in York, ‘he sed, hailed me one day as I 
was fishin’ over by the stumps yonder, sed he couldn’t git a 
boat and wanted me to take him out. I hadn’t any bait, 
only a few wums in a can, an’ w’en he got in I seed he didn’t 
have any neither. Wile I was wunderin’ wat he was goin’ 
to do he tuk out some smallish hooks-like, putty well kivered 
over with feathers an’ put two or three on his line an’ axed 
me to keep along a matter of two or three rods from shore, 
an’ then.he began to sling out his hooks putty much as you 
crack a long lash mule-gad. I jest laffed I didu’t say nuth- 
in’ tho but kep’ a pullin’ with that fool a standin’ in the bow. 

' Well, we went roun’ and roun’ two or three times, but nary 
thing did he git. I mite atold him how t’would be, fish 
ain't fools, but I didn’t let on. Once he gin a start like and 
hollered to me to pull for deep water. I pulled ’er out a leetle 
and looked over my shoulder, thinkin’ mebbe I wus a gettin’ 
too fur in shore, an’ hless my soul if he wusn’t jest a pullin’ 
with his pole dubbled up an’ the wheel on it a buzzin’. In 
a minit or so it cum straight agin’ an’ he sed he’d got off; he 
acted as if he thought he had a bite, but he wus only fast to 
a réot or sumthin’, that’s my opinion; you see nobody that 
knew anything would fish that way. 

“I kinder hinted like that mebbe I’d better go ashore an’ 
git some bait, but he lowed he never fished that way. I 
laffed to myself agin, an kep’ on pullin’. Well, of course, 
he didn’t git nothin’, he couldn’t that way. Jest afore we 
went ashore I begun to pump him like, an’ axed him if he’d 
fished much this year. I reckon, by his tell, he hadn’t done 
nothin’ else all summer; he went on to tell as how he’d 
fished in some of the big waters up north where the President 
was a fishin’, anhow he'd tuk fifty or up’ardsa day. I 
s’pose the critter thought he was a foolin’ me, but he wasn’t. 
but I didn’t let on. That was the beater of all the ways of 
ketchin fish ] ever seed tried.” 

What luck? Fifty days with studies like this. Fifty 
days of freedom from thought, from care and from work, 
fifty nights of rest and peace, drinking in the wine of the 
mountain, and lulled to sleep by voices that are never stilled. 
Twice the moon has fulled and waned, twice her slender 
horn has hung low in the west; storms have gathered and 
deluged our camp around, the lightning has scathed the 
mountain side, but within the canvas all was comfort. 
Morning kas brought its hours of grand sport with the small- 
mouth bass,and the tamer pickerel; evening has come with 
the welcome camp-fire and cheer, so has run the round of 
days and nights that ever seemed the same as one. 

What luck? The answer comes from tired faces lighted 
with a new life, from health regained, from thought fresh- 
enced, sylvan days, whose memories will come up again and 
ayain to thrill the heart and gladden the soul, when the 
Christmas tide is upon the earth, and the blaze of the yule 
log flashes a response over whitened fields to the ghost of the 
fire which died on the old camp ground on the mountain 
with the summer days. WAWAYANDA. 





































































































THE RUINED HOMESTEAD. 


Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
Ad the long grass o’ertops the mould’ring wall, 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 
—Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village.” 


| we are many spots, now waste and desolate in the 
county of Goochland, Virginia, which forcibly bring 
to mind ‘‘The Deserted Village.” Numerous places remote 
from cultivated fields are concealed by dense forests of old 
field pines, ‘‘where still many a garden flower grows wild,” 
which in former days were smiling homesteads, whose occu- 
pants were not unknown to fame. Thus, upon a barren hill 
overlooking a broad and beautiful valley of the James, a 
dense copse of underbrush and a bunch of negiected lilies 
mark the spot where Edward Bates, a cabinet officer during 
the administration of Mr. Lincoln, was born and reared. 
Toward the end of a lovely day in the latter part of 
November, a party of sportsmen, among whom was the 
writer, emerged from a dark body of pines, through which 
they had for miles been turkey hunting, and came into the 
‘‘Three-chop road,” a noted highway leading from Rich- 
mond westward to the mountains. The spot is about forty- 
five miles west of Richmond, and it appeared lonely in the 
extreme. The country around is barren and unproductive, 
and inhabited by a sparse population of whites and negroes. 
But in bygone days, before railroads were built, this road 
was the great highway from the rich valley of Virginia to 
the metropolis of the State, and in those times, at this season 
of the year, ii was continually thronged with long wagon 
trains and great droves of cattle, sheep and hogs; and the 
taverns located within a few miles of each other, not only 
enabled their owners to do a flourishing business, but afforded 
to the neighboring farmers a ready mart forall their produce 
at remunerative prices, and at their doors. As a natural 
consequence, in those days the population of this locality 
was more affluent and more intelligent and refined than now. 
The huntsmen dismounted to rest a while on the decaying 
truuk of a fallen tree and gazed around. No dwelling or 
open field wasvisible. The point is on the highest clevation 
in the county, and westward through a clearing the faint 
blue tops of the mountains were just visible. Dark bodies 
of pines bound in the vision in every other direction. A 
tangled mass of thorns and briars growing over a heap of 
old rubbish, a few decaying oaks and aspens struggling amid 
the rank growth of pincs alone served to aare the spot 
where a dwelling formerly stood. The place is still known 
in the neighborhood as ‘‘Payne’s Ordinary,” and but few 
even of the dwellers around are aware that it was the birth- 
place of one of the most accomplished and attractive ladies 
whose graces have adorned the mansion of the Presidents of 
the United States. Here, in colonial times, was born and 
reared Dolly Payne, who, in the year 1794, became the wife 































more than half of the month of November. 
by the hope that thousands of ducks, driven by the rigors of 
amore northern climate, would seek that region for more 
hospitable feeding grounds. 
weather these delightful game and tabie birds are found in 


get. 
fields, about 3 o’clock, having been able to get but one of the 
dogs—the other having had business in some other locality. 
We found but few birds, until about an hour before sun- 
down, when several fine coveys were started. 
late, however, for much success, and we returned to the 
house with seventeen in our pockets. 
mained there for three or four days we could have killed 
quite a large number. 
we were told that Bob White was numerous. 
were ahead of us. 
waterfowl were the object of our aspirations. 
hour next mornin 
the train for Memphis. 
6 P. M. left for Little Rock, at which place we arrived at 
midnight, stopping at the Capital Hotel, a 
kept on what is called the European plan. 
brother came up from his plantation, but as he had the mis- 
fortune to be on the Grand Jury for the term of the court 
then in session, we could not get off from the city until the 
followin 
pected flight of ducks had not come—there having been no 
frost—but that we would probably geta few. Well, during 
our stay the ducks preferred a cooler climate. At all events, 
they failed to make their usual visit. 
than we could eat, and sent a few to some of our friends in 
Little Rock. What we got were mainly mallards, and they 
were in excellent order. 
small ponds within bis plantation. 






FOREST AND STREAM. 


of James Madison, and who, ‘‘for the space of forty-two 

years, and until the close of his eventful life, was the faith- 

ful and tender companion of his bosom, the partner of his 
joys and sorrows, and the ornament as well as helpmeet of 
is household.” Endowed by nature with a sweet temper 

and graceful and attractive person, she was gifted with an 

‘‘unvarying tact and good sense which fitted her to play the 
art that devolved upon her in the elevated fortunes of her 
usband.” 

As is well known Miss Payne haa seevionst , at an early 
age, been married to Mr. Tudd, of Philadelphia, who soon 
after died. Her marriage with Mr. Madison took place in 
Frederick at the residence of Mr. Steptoe Washington, who 
had previously married a sister of Dolly Payne, who was 
likewise born and raised at *‘Payne’s Or’nary.” Rives, in his 
life of Madison (from which work the above quotations are 
made), publishes the letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe, 


then Minister to France, informing him of his marriage, in 
which he says: ‘‘Present my respects to Mrs. Monroe and to 


Eliza, and tell them I shall be able on their return to present 


them with a new acquaintance, who 1s prepared by my 
representations to receive them with all the affections they 
— and who, I flatter — will be entitled to theirs.” 


his amiable lady survived her husband, dying at Wash- 


ington July 12, 1849, at the age of eighty-two. A well- 
written article on Mr. Madison in a recent issue of the 
Tr Post erroneously states that Mrs. Madison was a 
native o 

shown. 
many lovely and accomplished daughters to create any desire 
on her part to claim the amiable and gifted Dolly Payne.. 


North Carolina, which is incorrect, as has been 


The “Old North State” has had and still has too 


There are others who have won for themselves honor and 


distinction, whose ancestry is traced back to the former in- 
habitants of ‘‘Payne’s Ordinary,” but whose sphere of action 
has been far from its ‘“‘glades forlorn.” 
been soldier and statesmen, living and dead; one of the 
former was a distinguished genera] in the Confederate service; 
and of the latter, flattering mention may be made of the late 
Col. M. M. Payne, an officer of the 
seriously wounded at the battle of Resaca de la Palma, and 
for his courage and gallantry in the war with Mexico pre- 
sented with a sword by the 


Among these have 


nited States Army, 


egislature of his native State. 
And so, when the lengthening shadows warned us to de- 


part, it was with regret that we turned away from the lonely 
and deserted, but hallowed spot, which had been the cradie 
of so much of genius, worth and loveliness. M. 


NoORTHSIDE, Va. 


DOWN IN “ARKANSAW.” 


T was my fortune to have been west of the ‘‘Father of 
Waters” (not the Nile, thus called in Rasselas) during 
I was led there 


Usually after the first cold 


large numbers in all the lakes and ponds on the lower Mis- 


sissippi and the streams which enter it, south of the parallel 


of 85° north latitude. Before much shooting takes place 
the ducks are comparatively gentle, and the sportsman can 
easily approach within convenient range and get in both 
barrels of his gun. After they have been subjected to the 
delights of the feu de joie for a few days they become watch- 
ful, and are less easy to kilJ. These peculiarities were known 
to my friend Teceel and myself, and as cold weather in that 
climate generally sets in about the 1st of November, we 
made our arrangements to be at Little Rock on the 29th of 
October, ready to give the ducks a cordial welcome on their 
first arrival, So we left home on the 22d of October, fully 
prepared with guns and loaded shells. Our route took us 
by way of Chattanooga and Nashville, striking the railway 
from Memphis to Louisville at McKenzie. Eighteen miles 
northeast of that place live some of our a and to 
them we made it convenient to pay a brief visit. After 
stopping a day or two we took the train for Memphis, and 
thence went to Hernando, Miss., to see some friends resid- 
ing near that place. We reached Hernando on Friday 
night, and were met at the station by our kinsman, Dr. W., 
who soon had us within his hospitable wallz, showing us all 
the kindness which he and his “‘better half” could exhibit. 
Under his roof we were ‘‘at home,” and let no means pass 
to convince them that we understood how to attest our 
knowledge of the fact. 

Next day it was raining slowly, and this, with the previous 
sprinklings, made the alluvial soil of that section somewhat 
slippery. About noon, however, there was a cessation, and 
the Doctor proposed that we should try the birds. He is 
not the owner of a dog, but his brother-in-law, Don D., who 
lives quite near him, had two, which he felt sure he could 
Arrangement having been made, we started for the 


It was too 
If we could have re- 
It is a beautiful bird country, and 
But ducks 
We could find Bob W. at home, and 
At an early 
we bade our friends adieu, and got on 
Here we spent a wet Sunday, and at 


enteel house, 
ext day my 


afternoon. We learned from him that the ex- 


Still, we got more 


These we killed chiefly in the 


That section is a poor country for Bob White, because of 


the rank herbage in the field, making it laborious work for 
both men and dogs. Besides all this, when a covey isstarted 
in a cornfield, before the crop is gathered, the bird has every 
advantage, 
and Grand Plain, about twenty-five miles off, we would find 
plenty of birds, and possibly afew prairie chickens and some 
ducks, while in the timber bordering them the squirrels were 


We were told, however, that on Long Prairie 
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abundant. Soa camp hunt wasarranged. On Monday, the 
5th of November, our calvacade started. We had a wagon 
and a pair of mules, for our tent and other conveniences, the 
driver to act as cook. Besides this vehicle there were two 
spring wagons with a pair of horses to each, in one of which 
were Col. Thompson, Teceel and your correspondent, 
and in the other Calvin Pemberton, George Merrick and Rory, 
of Arkansaw. The road across the bottom to Bayon Meto 
was simply abominable, but at midday we had made the 
ourney, and took our lunch upon its banks, using its execra. 
le water to wash down the contents of the baskets. Hitch. 
ing up again, we were soon in the rolling prairie. The 
vehicle which carried your correspondent left the road and 
turned in a southeastern direction for the camping place, in 
a grove of small blackjacks, near what is a small running 
stream after a heavy fal! of rain, and about nine miles from 
Lonoke, the shire town of the county of that name. The 
camp equi went along with us. The other party kept 
on the road to the town, with the view of making a purchase 
of a few articles which had not been provided. 

After getting to the camping grounds, and giving full 
directions to the servants, I took my Tolley 16-bore hammer. 
less and went to the bed of the occasional stream, which 
was less than a hundred yards off, and in five minutes I had 
five pigeons und two squirrels, Then with two very nd 
dogs, Teceel, Thompson and I went on the skirts of the 
timber to see if we could get a few quail to add to the com- 
forts of the breakfast table. We started two coveys, which 
sought the shelter of the timber, and with such dogs, got 
beyond our reach. Only six rewarded our efforts, and we 
returned to camp. The other party had arrived, and on 
their way had succecded in getting four pinnated grouse, 
The sight of these birds set Teceel unease down—fcr he was 
almost crazy to try his choke-bored Colt on that game, hav- 
ing never in his life had that pleasure. After a comfortable 
meal, the usual chat, and a few pipes on the part of some of 
the sportsmen, we took ourselves to our pallets, made more 
comfortable by some hay taken from a deserted stack not 
far off. 

The hunt of the next day, not being up to our expecta- 
tions, we determined at noon to ‘‘pull up stakes” and move 
our quarters to the Le Grue, a lagoon, called a creek, which 
divides the Grand Prairie, about twenty miles south of 
Carlisle, a little town on the Memphis & Little Rock Rail- 
road. At this place we were assured that we could get all 
the sport we wanted. After having traveled east about two 
miles we were informed that we could not cross the bayou 
which separates the two prairies which I have named, inas- 
much as the bridge was unsafe, and this information led us 
to retrace our steps and go by the way of Carlisle, which 
would increase the distance to be traveled by more than 
seven miles. But there was no help for it, and night over- 
took us long before we reached the promised land. We saw 
a few grouse on the way, and Teceel got two *‘bad chances,” 
neither of which was successful. By the ‘‘moon’s pale 
light” we put up our tent on the still waters of Le Grue. 

he next day we tried the prairies, but saw no grouse. We 
got a few birds and plenty uf squirrels, together with three 
or four mallards which came to the stream (?) for a roostin 
place. The day following, however, Rory, Calvin an 
George M. got three or four grouse, and next morning at 
breakfast we had coffee, bread, squirrel, Bob White, duck 
and broiled grouse. The meal was a good one, and heartily 
enjoyed. Calvin’s horse had slipped the halter during the 
night and sought his ‘‘master’s crib” on the banks of the 
Arkansas. This forccd him to go in quest of the missing 
animal, which he thought was in the neighborhood, and 
hence was not with us that day. He returned, however, at 
night without any tidings of the truant, and reported that he 
had information that there were numbers of grouse on the 
prairie not far from where we had hunted it. Some of our 
arty had found a small pack of these birds, and succeeded 
in bagging three or four of them, Teceel being one of the 
fortunates. 

We decided that night to pack up and wend our way 
toward home. lt was deemed prudent to divide our forces, 
so that Calvin might continue his search for his horse by 
the way of Carlisle. Accordingly, Rory of Ark., Lee T., 
George M. and myself got in one wagon and started south- 
ward, intending to cross the bayou at the dilapidated bridge 
which we had failed to hazard several days before, and meet 
the others at the place which had been denominated Camp 
Lawson, the locality of our first encampment. We had not 
gone very far from Le Grue before we saw several grouse fly 
from near the roadside, and marking where they settled in 
the grass, we approached. They were quite wild, but we 
managed to get three of them, one of which fell before a 
charge of my hammerless loaded with three drams of gun- 
powder and an ounce of No.6 shot. Soon afterward we 
discovered three others, and making pursuit, Rory, of Ark., 

ot in both barrels of his Tolley 12-bore full-choke, and 
, sacha two birds. These, with a few Bob Whites, con- 
stituted the spolia opima of the day; and just before night 
we reached the blazing camp-fires, having met the other 
party a few miles below, soon after we crossed the bayou. 

A sound sleep was disturbed early next morning by the 
thick pattering of rain drops on the tent, and after we got 
up, the gloomy sky clearly betokened that no hunting could 
be done, and that we would be wise if we turned our faces 
homeward, and sought a more secure shelter from the im- 
pending storm than canvas could afford. And orders now 
for packing up were Lagern ns | given. As soon as possible 
after breakfast we were seated in the wagon, and courage- 
ously met the pelting storm, which continuously poured 
down during the whole of our ride of twenty miles. When 
we reached our homes, we were thoroughly soaked, and 
many of our shells were rather humid for immediate use. 
Indeed, some of mine were rendered useless, as quite a num- 
ber of fizzling pops at ducks and birds most disgustingly at- 
tested. 


Three days thereafter, Tecevl, who was in despair of the 
arrival of the ducks, recollected that business at home de- 
manded his attention, and he bade adieu to Arkansas. 
though mine was equally pressing, and I had overstaid my 
time, 1 concluded to forego the pleasures of listening at the 
hum of wheels and spindles, the thumps of looms and the 
roar of the waterfall for two days more, trusting that when 
I met him I could regale him with large and truthful stories 
of the number of mallards which I had tied to the saddle. 
But, alas, these tales were never told. The train of Friday 
night found me in the sleeper on the railroad, to Mem- 
phis, minus two dollars for the privilege of the luxurious 
ride, and a demand for a half cent per mile for all travel in 
that coach beyond the point indicated. This I regarded as 
an unusual extortion, and declined to contribute to what I 
believed was the private poe of the conductor. 

Thre days thereafter, having completed a short visit 
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friends, I was at McKenzie on my return home, and re-| mens forthe taxidermist. In the autumn, after feeding on 
mained over one day at the request of Ed. Russell, who| corn a few weeks, their flesh is quite toothsome and they 
uld | are considered desirable game. 


keeps @ nice hotel there, to see how “his dog Trim” co 
find birds and he and I could shoot them.. Trim did well;| The huvter who has not slain his dozen cranes is regarded 
by the native Nimrods asa very cheap affair, a common 


Russell shot his 10-bore Parker well, and I my 16-bore pass- 
ably well. Several equibs of damp shells disgusted me and | three-center. No matter what kind of animal or fowl he 
may have done to death previously, he is not entitled to 


reduced my score, and at the end of the afternoon’s 8 he 
had seventeen Bob Whites and 1 only nine and a hawk. He | blow the horn of an expert until he wears on his belt the 
* scalps of a round dozen cranes. 


is a shot (can beat me, I think), but justice demands ; 
that I say he had, owing to his more agile limbs, several} In the cool, hazy days of October, they come down from 
more chances than I did. Besides, he is a princely fellow | the north in flocks of all sizes. Let one flock — upon an 
and knows how to be hospitable. open prairie, or broad wheat field and more will soon fol- 
Thus the tour ended. The next train to Nashville bore | low, until a congregation of one to five hundred are gathered. 
me away toa point nearer the rising sun. The following | Then there is fun in the air. Caucuses are held resulting in 
morning the smoke of Chattan Was seen; ut midday eat excitement and sometimes blows. Old jokers swap 
Atlanta was in sight; at 4 A. M. Charlotte was reached, and | lies, and their shouts and whoops wake the echoes for miles. 
that day ‘‘the wit bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily,” greeted me} The “‘heely” crowd hilariously dance the latest crane fan- 
dango, with variations ad infinitum, and do their utmost to 

out-whoop the old jokers. 


in a spot where, in law at least, ‘‘Iam monarch of all I 
Judging from the noise they make, and their apparent in- 


survey.” 
I hope before many days to find time to send you a per- t 
difference to their surroundings, an embryo Nimrod might 
suppose he could, by exercising a little caution, approuch 


sonal communication, in which the peculiarities of my 

friend Mud will be delineated. He is a gentleman, a man of ‘ 
near enough to do some fatal work among them. +t him 
try it! No matter how much fun is going on, or how great 


haracteristics, and a believer in the doctrine 
the noise, keen-eyed, watchful and wary sentinels are ever 


high moral c 
on the alert to give instant warning of approaching danger. 


that ‘‘a little nonsense now and then is relished by the best 

of men.” In the goodness of his heart—for nothing else 
A single car-r-roo from one of these sentry will silence the 
whole flock in an instant, and hundreds of eyes, keen as 


than ‘the milk of human kindness” moves him—he often 

gives his friends — opportunity to ‘‘relish” his weak- 
those of an eagle, are scanning every object near and far. 
If satistied it was false alarm, the revelry begins again, but 


nesses, his eccentricities and his follies. WELLS. 
A BIT OF HOME LIFE. the number of sentinels is more than doubled, and it is an 
utter impossibility for the hunter to get near enough for a 


oa a aenae io an ea shot, unless he can keep himself entirely concealed from 
fully as they come about, shooting often and at your will, view. ‘ 
cam perhaps scarcely appreciate such pleasure as I have had I have sometimes endeavored to approach a small flock, 
during the last few hours; 1 have simply been getting my under cover of a knoll, but one of the sentries would be 
traps together for an early start to-morrow after birds; it’s to | ™rally certain to elevate his head high enough to see me. 
be my first shoot this season. We are only going to drive a A warning car-r-roo, a few long strides, and the flock quietly 
few miles out from the city, to a locality we know of haunted ane h of re 
by a bevy or two of quail, but my anticipations are bright; e flesh of a young crane is good. It is juicy, tender, 
our dogs are ones, and my Seen companion is a has a fine gamy flavor, and is, in ee far superior to 
noted shot who always “‘isin luck.” Directly after dinner most venison. The flesh of an old bird is similar to old boot 
was finished this evening, I hied myself to the attic, which is | 80l¢, and about as palatable. If, however, the breast — 
in part relegated to my use, whither a certain curly-headed | 8 used, well cooked, treated with pepper, salt and on ons, 
little rogue of a three-year-old girl followed, neither waitin ~_ served with hot corn bread, butter and coffee, no Sanne 
or caring for an invitation. That bright little piece of | hunter will turn up his nose at it. I have been hungr y 
humanity has an irresistible way of making herself free with | €20Ugh to hold the thigh of an old crane over a fire untl 
me or anything belonging to me. Chide her I cannot—for cooked, then gnaw the meat off and think it was equal to the 
is she not her father’s fast friend? — beefstea ee tasted. 4 

As she came climbing up the stairs, she shouted out “What | 7) ranes generally build their nests in the open name, 
are you doing, papa?” hey are made of grass, rushes and roots, stuck together 

“ shells,” I replied. Although the witch had not with mud, and stand abont six inches above the surface of 
the remotest idea what was meant, having never seen the in- the water. Two eggs are laid, and the female does the 
teresting process, her reply was quick as thought, ‘I’ll help greater part of the hatching. She spends about half an hour 
you, papa.” Well she did in an enthusiastic manner—| ¢#ch day swallowing frogs, worms, etc., during which time 
between us, we loaded fifty shells; hope they will shoot | te male Pty in Arr her place on the nest. h a 
well. I swept the powder up carefully, but the considerable | , 5000 after the chicks are hatched they leave the nest an 
quantities of number nine shot we spilled over the floor are follow their parents over the swamps and prairies in quest of 
still there. She thought the shot were funny little things, They may occasionally be seen at a distance, but let 
and hoped that Sata Claus would put some in her stocking. | # P¢Tson approach and they vanish like the “little joker. 
Her delight when discovering, when she stepped on a num- | | once succeeded in catching two on the open ground. They 
ber of the spilled pellets, that her feet would shoot out | ®Te covered with a dingy yellow down, and look like great 
from under her as the pellets rolled, was intense. Of course | OV€TSrown chickens. “ 3 
she got a fall or two, but she is full of pluck and not given} _, 7 ough the crane is a very shy bird, and carefully avoids 
to tears except on special occasions. It came near one of those | #!! suspicious objects, he is not a coward by any means, as 

any person will soon discover if he wounds one and brings it 


occasions upon the appearance of the nurse to take her to 4 
bed; it was ah ioe her to leave all the newly dis- to bay. Rather than come to close quarters with one, I pre- 
fer to relead and give it another shot. 


covered joys; however, the brave little lady kissed me good- ee 
night and Was soon asleep. I once broke the wing of a very large one, and sent a green 
an apology needed for writing of such little children for | Dutchman to bring it in alive if possible. It was upon an 
sueh a paper as the ForEST AND STREAM? No! I think not, | 0PeD wheat field, and asthe man approached it assumed a 
Did you ever know a typical sportsman who did not love defiant attitude and cleared its decks-for action. The fel- 
the little ones? I should not wish to “tie to” a professed | OW came to a halt about ten feet from it, and stood there 
sportsman, who disliked them. I will wager, if you will shaking his fist and swearing at it. 1 called to him to bring 
select the one among your friends who comes nearest to} it along, and he dashed in. A cloud of dust arose, and there 
your idea of what a sportsmen should be, that you will find appeared to be considerable difficulty in the midst of it, but 
he has a good-sized corner in his generous heart for the | Presently Tony appeared holding the crane by the legs and 
children, Among the pleasantest remembrances that I shal] | 2¢¢K and smiling triumphantly. Three deep scratches on 
have of a genial sport-loving friend of mine, with whom I his cheek and a hole in the back of his hand testified to the 
have made several hunting trips, are pictures in memory’s | “T#0€ 8 prowess. : : , 
gallery, of a big man sitting with little children on his knees, | , At another time I crippled one of oom white species b 
to whom he was unknown an hour before; and again the | breaking a wing. As it was marching off rather rapidly, 
same large-hearted old boy picking the banjo, and singing sent a little rat-terrier to bring it to bay. No sooner did the 
some jolly songs to the unspeakable delight of an audience | 408 come up with it than it turned about, and quick as light- 
composed of several little girls and boys, away up in the Ding, drove its long sharp bill clean through him, killing him 
pines of Michigan. Dewra, | 00 the spot. . a 
Sees ie Sen th One of the best methods of capturing them is with a steel 
: : trap. The trap is set on the highest part of the wheatfield, 


oe securely fastened to a stake, entirely covered with fine mel- 

. : low earth, and shelled corn scattered plentifully about. 
Gatuyal History. 

THE WHOOPING CRANE. 


When one is caught it should be attended to at once or it ma 
Y 
Ts whooping crane is, to say the least, a fantastic fowl]. 








twist its toe off and esca 
When marching about on terra firma he appears awk- 


One day I told a nati boy to take a stick and drive a large 
flock of cranes off the wheatfield, and if there was one in 

ward to the last degree. Judging from the length of his 

stilt-like legs, one would sup he was made to run rather 


the trap to killit About half an hour afterward he returned 
than fly; but in spite of his clipper build and striding abili- 


blubbering like a good fellow. ‘‘What’s the matter?” I 
asked. ‘“Tha-th-that crane hur-hurt me!” ‘‘How did he 
hurt you?” ‘‘He pi-picked me.” Upon examination I found 
the crane had ‘‘picked” him severely on the arm. After 

ties, he is only a moderate pacer. His manner of taking flight 

is peculiar. Spreading his wings and stooping down, he 

apparently runs up an inclined plane of air until his feet no 

longer touch the earth, then stretching them out behind him, 


having it bound up he told me how it happened. Said he: 
‘‘When I got there, he was sittin’ on the trap, an’ lookin’ 
_ floats away as gracefully as a racing yacht before a, steady 
reeze 


tame like; so I walked right up, an’ just as was going to hit 
In five, calm weather he delights to mount up, in great 


him, hecome at me quicker’n lightnin’, an’ hit me ‘nawful 
whack on the arm with his picker, an’ on the head with his 
wings, an’ knocked me down.” ‘‘What did you do then?” 
I asked. ‘‘I got out o’ that mighty quick an’ thenthrew my 
club at him an’ hit him in the stummick, an’ you oughter 

undulating spirals, to the height of a mile or so, and take a| heard him hiss! He just tizzed, an his eyes looked like 

quiet float, while he whoops at his neighbors in the adjoining | sparks of red fire!” ' 

counties. After airing himself to his heart’s content, he} On going to the trap, I found the captive was a very large 

descends, sometimes spirally as he arose, at other times with | male bird, and a formidable antagonist for even a man to 

great plun and wild, :eckless dives, until withiz about | attack. 

fifty feet of the earth when he hangs himself upon the air} Cranes have such a great fondness for corn that they some- 

with his long, spindling legs down, gently settles and alights. | times seem to forget their customary wariness in their desire 

During the summer months he subsists chiefly on frogs, | to obtain it. That which has been cut and put in the shock 

worms, snails, and roots of various kinds, but atags ae seems to suit their taste the best, and a flock of them will 

migrations in the spring and autumn, he develops a decided | destroy as much of it as a drove of hogy. 

fondness for corn and the tender blades of winter wheat. At} One season I had about a dozen shocks in a field near a 

this time he becomes an object of hate tothe farmer by re-| swamp. The winter rains having made the ground a bot- 

lieving his broad acres of sundry bushels of these cereals; | tomless mire. I was ‘unable to haul it off, so the cranes levied 

thus assisting the elements in keeping this would-be Croesus} upon it. One day I took my little single barrel gun and 

down to his proper level. 

The open prairies and large wheat fields of the Western 

States are the favorite resting places and feeding grounds of 

this species during their ns north in the spring and 

south in the autumn. In the spring they are rigged out in 


went down to the shocks. I was leaning against one of them 
trying to invent some = by which 1 id keep the cranes 
bran new wedding suits, and then is the time to secure speci- 


away, when I was suddenly startled by a loud rustling on 
the opposite side of the shock. I ar ae quickly around, 
and a crane bounded fully’ fifteen feet into the air. ‘ I fired 
on the instant and shot both his legs off short. He wabbled 


at 


about considerably, but managed to keep up until he passed 
out of sight. 

After resorting to all the plans I could think of to save 
those shocks, without success, it occurred to me that I might 
try a new trick, so going down before daybreak one morn- 
ing, I concealed myself inside one of the shocks, then 
ae the husks from a large ear, stil] leaving it attached 
to the stalk, and placed it where I could easily cover it with 
my hand. 

Soon after daybreak a large flock came to the shocks for 
breakfast. Three ‘or four of them—one a whopper—espied 
the ear I had husked and displayed so temptingly, and they 
went for it. My hand was close by it, and in an instant I 
had the whopper by the neck. Then was there a great 
tumult! The crane was game, and he apparently knew how 
to do battle. Had I stayed inside the shock and worked on 
his neck, all would have went well with me; but in an un- 
fortunate moment I came out and kicked him in the breast. 


| The ground being miry, I got my legs tangled and went down 
|on my back, and the cranc boarded me. I yanked, and 


jerked, and yelled. The crane seemed to be all legs and 
wings, every one of which hit me like a piledriver thirty 
times a second. I soon cried ‘‘sufficient,” and let go. He 
staggered off a few steps, shook his head a few times, looked 
about in a bewildered manner, then spread his wings and 
quietly sailed away, and I went home and applied arnica to 
my bruises. PICKET. 
MOoRRISONVILLE, III. 


A DECEMBER TRAMP. 


i is a bright, glorious day in December—all nature seems 

in repose—not a cloud is to be seen overhead. Such 
days ure sometimes saddening when we look ahead and 
know what is in store for us. The fierce cutting blasts of 
old winter will soon be on hand. Our city friends have long 
since left us for the pleasures and comforts of the town. t 
stand contemplating and thinking of the rambles and pleas- 
ant excursions of the past season. 

Why should there not be pleasure in such a day as the 

resent? and, although Iam alone, I determine to try it. 

rasping = breech-loader call I to Ponto—nv, I'll not 
have him, I’ll go alone Sol sneaked out the back way, 
dodging behind haystacks and barns, and succeed in getting 
away without poor Ponto seeing me. 

In passing a heap of old brush, just back of the barn, I 
hear the loud, quick note of some bird. I stop and listen; 





once again, and there right before me hopped out a wee lit- 
tle brown bird, with the smallest tail bird ever had, which 
it throws up so cuuningly, and don’t it scold loud! How 
saucy! Who ever would think such a noise could come out 
of such a wee thing. How it jumpsin and out of the brush 
heap. Now it’s gone; no, there it is again. It is the winter 
wren, one of our very small birds, only seen with us in early 
winter. It is much smaller than other wrens. 

After passing over grain stubbles and pasture fields, I reach 
an open wood lot. Those active little friends, the snow 
birds, have accompanied me so far, flirting their pretty 
white tails and twittering low and musical. They seem to 
be happy hirds, and only appear with us after the leaves 
have fallen, and return north to their breeding haunts in 
early spring. Presently I hear another sound and now I see 
with the snow birds their winter companions, the tree spar- 
row, with its rufous head, and white bars on its wings, and 
which comes to us from the north some time after its com- 
panion. With the flock I notice one or two sparrows, with 
pure white throats, brown and black striped plumage and 
yellow and white stripes over the eyes. It is the white- 
throated sparrow, with us “ame autumn, and one of the 
handsomest of our sparrows. hat is that loud noise of 
leaves rustling? I go on tip-toeand under a thicket, see 
quite a large bird, jumping and scratchifg the leaves behind 
it, and picking up some hardy worm—what a beautiful 
rufous red rump it has, and its breast looks somewhat like 
that of a thrush; a twig snaps under my feet, and my prett 
scratching bird flies from me glistening in the sunlight, 
recognize it as the fox-colored sparrow. 

I now hear a distant cawing of crows, and, while walking 
through the open, I see far up overhead for or five of our 
black friends attacking a hawk. How ‘they dive at him, 
uttering their hoarse cry. Now the hawk comes down- 
ward, followed by all his pursuers, and as he sails by I see 
that it is the red-shouldered hawk, a cousin german to the 
red-tailed hawk, but somewhat smaller. He presently alights 
on a tall hickory, and the noisy crows soon leave him in bis 
dignity. ‘ 

an on, looking upward and about. Hark! What 
hammering is that I hear? It comes from that dead tree 
ahead. Ah!I see. Is it possible such a little bird can make 
such a racket? It is looking for insects. He is gayly dressed 
in black and white, and has a brilliant red cap on his head, 
and so soft that his name is the downy woodpecker. On the 
same tree I see, peeping round from the other side, a bird 
much larger, but with the same gay cap and marked with 
the same plumage, and as often as I walk around to have a 
view of him, around he goes about the trunk of the tree. 
With a loud cry he flies off in a wavy manner to the wood 
beyond, and I see it is the downy’s big brother, the hairy 
woodpecker. 

I now come toa steep side hill facing the sunny south, 
and there I sit on a fallen tree and dream of past scenes; a 
little rivulet is rippling by my side and a witch-hazel bush is 
still in bloom close by; four or five little birds with black 
caps, leaden backs, and reddish breasts are flitting from twig 
to twig, heads up and tails up, in all kinds of positions— 
regular little acrobats—all the time calling out their own 
names, ‘‘chickadee.” Every one loves them, and in warm, 
sunny places, in open wood lots, you will see them all winter. 

But I hear a different song, so very low and sweet, it can- 
not be our little chicks, who are now all about me; so close 
are they, that I could touch them with my hand, not at all 
timid. There again I hear that sweet, gentle note, and there 
I see a little fellow much smaller than the chickadees, with 
an olive shade of ghana and a bright red crown, and so 
active, here, there and all over. He is generally with the 
chickadees, and is one of our smallest birds, and is called the 
ruby-crowned kinglet. Every thing is suddenly still, and 
my little friends are motionless. ‘The cause is soon told, as 
I recognize the beautiful little sparrow hawk darting among 
the bushes after his prey. I seize my gun, instinctively put 
my hand in my pocket fora ——- when I make the dis 
covery that I have none with me. Useless weapon! but my 
motions are sufficient to protect my little pets, as I see their 
unsuccessful enemy sailing away in the distance. 

What a ooise the bluejays keep up!—still they have a 
dreamy kind of a bell note these sunny days, and what a 
beautiful bird they are, with their splendid blue and white 
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plumage, and their lordly crest -and how they courtesey 
and dance while uttering their harsh ery. Harsh near by, 
hut dreamy and pleasing at a little distance. I now come to 
a piece of heavy timber; the ferns are still green and beauti- 
tai, and how handsome are the mosses and lichens on the 
irunks. flow perfectly still everything seems, the summer 
leaves lay thick on the ground, dampand moist. On a dis- 
tant treetop 1 distinguish a yellow-bellied woodpecker, 
not a very common bird in our neighborhood. It is one of 
our haadsomest woodpeckers, has « brilliant scarlet throat 
and crown, yellowish breast, and black and white back and 
shoulders. if is very noisy in the breeding season. 

What distant pulsations is that [ heary Ab! it is two 
years since | have heard you before! The drumming of the 
ruffed siouse, a sound delighttul to the sportsman’s ear, and 
virange aud inysterious to others, I stop and listen again, it 
is repesied, you cannot tell where it comes from, whether 
near by or afar off. I wander on, thinking and dreaming, 
until startled by a whirr of wings close by my side, and I 
sec Mr. Grouse making for a thicket ahead. 1 bring up my 
breech-loader in position for a snap sbot, but remembering 
its innocent condition, continue on sadly until I meet a pair 
of nutbetchos in tbeir quaker costume, running up and down 
un old oak. What saucy little fellows they are, looking at 
you with their heads down! What pleasing recollections 
they recall of childhood—the little sap-sucker as we called 
thera, low often in midwinter, when the ground was 
covered with snow, have we listened to their peculiar call. 

i now come to another open spot beyond the timber, cedar 
trees with blue berries being thickly scattered about, and 
r here and there L netice a small flock of waxwings 
(cedar birds) What can be more beautiful than one of these 
birds in full plaumage—how soft and blended are the colors, 
with the tips of the tiiland wings finished with scarle— 
with a band of bright yeliow on the tail, and a black velvet 
band about the head, und what a fine crest. Jt has no song, 
bat simply a twittering whistle. Just after leaving the wood- 
land I notice some small birds flying about on the bushes, 
keeping together more than birds generaiiy do. I soon see 
their heads glistening with crimson, and know them ina 
moment tobe the redpoll linnet, and as usual, I see the gold- 
finch with them—aot in his splendid summer plumage of 
velow and black, bul in more sombre gray with white- 
banded wings. Cheerful little fellows, they have the same 
note as in summer, aud generally sing as they fly. 

As I approached nearer habitations I hear our sweet blue- 
bird, the American bird, dressed in our national colors, red, 
white and blue; and what beauty is that flashing red in the 
sumight of about the same size? It is feeding on the seeds 
of some tall weed. I creep up softly, and there I find a male 
of the purple finch in full phamage—-*‘crimson finch’ would 
luive been a better Dame. 

Lam homeward bound aeross the meadows, and the short 
tay is coming to a close. Abead of ne, skimming over the 
field, is a iarge hawk of a bluish slate color, whitish under- 
neaih. EH> satis quite close, darts on the ground and imme- 
diutely raises with a mouse in kis claws. It is the marsh 
hawk, one ot the few birds of prey that breed on the ground. 
There goes a meadow lark over the meadows. How bright 
is his goiden breasiand black crescent. Now and then one 
or (wo will remain with us all winter, but most of our sum- 
mer birds migrate. Up starts a single Bob White from a 
buneh of wild grass, and with a whirr of wings drops in the 
bushes beyond. Poor bird, have all your companions been 
slaughtered? Take care of yourself until the New Year, 
when your season of rest is at hand. 

1} hear a loud clear note high up on that ash in the fence 
row—clear snd bell-toned—tiere it is again. 1 stand per- 
fectly quiet. it is again repeated near. LT walk carefully to 
the fence, and there up in that slender oak, I see a smal! 
leaden-colored bird with a very prominent pointed crest. 
There, he sings again-—how clear and loud. It is a tufted 
litinouse—not 2 common bird with us, but a few remain all 
Winter ,and in the spring their beautiful clear whistle is 
head for along time, lt is of the same family as the chick- 
adee, but very dissimilar. 

lt has now become dusky; one of our old familiar friends, 
the song sparrow, slarts up with a chirp from the fence corner 
to welcome me home, and just before I reach the house I 
cin distinguish in the gloaming a little mottled owl silently 
dying pasi. I put up my gun, sit up to the fire, and think of 
the beautiful world we live in. Ob TURKEY. 

Lona Him, N. J 












NOTES BY A LION TRAINER. 
Hditor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Oct. 18, I saw an account, signed “Eye 
Witness,” of the way in which I have tamed aml trained 
lions, tigers, ete. The account is interesting enough, but 
fails in detail, and really gives no accurate information as to 
how the training is accomplished. Not every man can suc- 
ceed in this work, for it not only requires a quick eye and 
steady nerve, but also a peculiar sympathy with animals, 
which is inborn and not to be acquired. I began as a boy 
in teaching tricks to small animals, then tried my hand upon 
au bear which, as a cub of six months, was procured in Can- 
ada, and succeeded very well. *‘Jack” was the wonder and 
dclight of the neighberhood. 

My first experience in lion training was in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, Where | became intimate with a professional man, 
owner of a ‘“*Handels Menagerie,” where all the animals are 
for sale. He had a group of tive lions and a bengal tiger 
which he was traming for a circus. The animals were all 
young, varying from eleven to eighteen months. Yielding 
one day to my urgent entreaties, but with the warning to 
keep close to him, he let me enter the cage with him, and 
from that hour dates my personal experience with the ‘‘king 
of the forest.” After my first trial, I went in several times 
with Mr. H., and began to understand the art, and when, 
soon after, he was called away to Berlin on business, [ un- 
dertook to keep the beasts in working order for him, and 
brought them on well. Since then I have put together two 
groups, one of six lions and a leopardess, and the uther con- 
sisting of four lions, one tiger, and one jaguar. 

It is less dangerous to train lions bredin freedom than 
those bred in menageries or zoological gardens. This may 
seem at first very improbable, but when one remembers that 
the animal in his wild state is utterly unacquainted with 
man, whereas his captive brother from his birth has been 
stared at, teased and tormented by him, one can well under- 
stand how ‘‘familarity” has bred ‘‘contempt” in this case as 
well as in many others. Lions born in captivity learn their 
tricks more easily, as they are more accustomed to their 
cage and to being looked at, and ‘their attention is not so 
easily diveried from the trainer. 

The cage in which one tames lions is from fourteen to 
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sixteen feet long, nine and a half to 10 feet in width and 
cight to ten fect in height. It is a mistake to have the cage 
too large, as it sensibly increases the danger to the trainer. 
The great danger and the one most to be avoided is letting 
the animals gct a chance to spring at you, and to prevent 
this, one must keep as close to them as possible, Of course, 
being so near, the trainer is often clawed, that is, hit at 
with the paw, but this makes only a flesh wound, whereas, 
if the lions have rcom to make their spring, the man receives 
their weight as weil as the blow, which being nearly always 
directed at the head, is generally fatal. 
| There is very little truth in the popular idea that the 
| human eye has great power over lions. It certainly makes 
him uncomfortable to be looked at steadily, and he will turn 
away his head, but this is only for the reason that his eyes 
being further apart than ours, the concentrated effort at sight 
makes him squint, which, as we all know, is strained and 
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unnatural. How is it possible for a trainer to keep his eyes 
upon six to eight animals at once? If we depended only 
upon the power of our eye we should soon make food for 
the lions, a chance they would not be slow to avail them- 
selves of. No, the whip is the trainer’s chief reliance; and 
it cannot be used too freely. It is made of plaited leather, 
without lash, and is from two to two and a half feet long. I 
have tried the effect of electricity upon animals as a means 
of training, carrying a small battery in my pocket and run- 
ning the wire down through the middie of the whip so that 
when the whip touched one of them. he received a shock; 
but this did not succeed, it excites them so much and they 
are so afraid of it that they cannot steady cown to their 
work. 

Before entering the cage I generally throw in a few hands- 
ful of sawdust to prevent slipping. It is important to enter 
as quickly as possible and to have aman ready to open. and 
shut the door. The most dangerous part of the whole per- 
formance is in making one’s exit, which must be done very 
quickly. To prevent the lions trying to get out with you 
when they see the door open, they must first be driven to 
the far end of the cage, and this gives them the opportunity 
to make a spfing, a chance which they are not slow to im- 
prove, and many a life has been lost at this final moment, 
when to outside eyes all dangers have been overcome. 

To make a successful exit, after driving the animals to 
the further corner of the cage, the trainer gradually backs 
toward the door, cracking his whip and keeping his eye 
fixed upon the animals. As he touches the door, the at- 
tendant, who is waiting outside quickly throws it up; in one 
backward step he has passed through, and it drops again, 
and only jnst in time to clear the advancing foe who comes 
with wild spring to take his revenge, Tt is difficult to 

make the spectator believe that in this, apparentiy the easi- 
est part of the entire performance, really lies the greatest 
danger of all. 

In performing « ‘‘group,” it is better to put the animals 
together while still young so that they may grow up together. 
The first trick taught is to jump over a hurdle at ihe word 
of command, then to spring through paper-covered hoops, 

| fire hoops (covered with cotton wool, soaked in spirits and 

ignited), to lie down together, forming a couch, upon which 
the trainer stretches himself at. full length, opening theit 
mouths while he puts his head in, and other acts. Of these 
tricks those of the tire hoops are the hardest to teach and in- 
volve the most danger to the trainer, for if a drop of the 
burning fluid falls upon an animal-he is wild with pain and 
rage and turps upon his tormentor. My three most serious 
accidents have aappened in this way. 

Lions need very careful handling, and it may also be of 
interest to some of your readers to know some of the details. 
The temperature in their houses should be always within 
14° to 17° Réaumur. Straw should be put in the cage at 
night and taken out again in the morning, and replaced by : 
few handfuls of sawdust. Great care must be taken to keep 
the cage clean and perfectly dry. It is better to feed the 
animals twice a day, giving them at each meal about seven 
pounds of meat and bone, borse flesh. is generally used for 
the purpose. They should also get from ttree to four quarts 
of lukewarm milk every day. 

Lions have generally two litters a year, and from two to 
five cubs in a litter. Two or three days before the cubs are 
born it is better to put the lioness by herself, and to close 
up the front of the cage with planks, or by simply covering 
it with a rug, so that she may be as little disturbed as possi- 
ble. The young lions will already. at six weeks, begin try- 
ing to chew at the meat given to the mother, and at two 
months can ext the softer parts of it. 

There is little risk of death to the young lions until they 
huve reached their ninth month, when they begin to shed 
their teeth, which is the most trying time for them. In 
some cases the first teeth need to be removed, but by giving 
them hard bones at this time they generaliy can bite them 
out by themselves. They reach their full growth at about 
two years, although the mane of the male takes four to five 
years to come to perfection. J.S. W. 


Noxious Inskcrs.—Bulletin No. 3, issued by the Division 
of Entomology of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, is 
at hand. The very excellent work done by this Department 
under the charge of Prof. C. V. Riley, entomologist, has 
commended it to agriculturists throughout the United States, 
and it cannot be doubted that the publication and dissemina- 
tion of papers like the present one is of the greatest benefit 
to the country at large. The first article in this number of 
the Bulletin treats of the adaptability of the army worm to 
diverse conditions, and of the damage done by this species 
to cranberry vines in New Jersey; the results of a series of 
experiments with Pyrethrum (insect powder) on a number of 
different species show that while certain insects are speedily 
killed by the application of the drug, others survive for con- 
siderable periods of time, and others still are not in the 
slightest degree affected by it. Dr, A. S. Packard has a 
valuable article in the present number treating of certain 
insects which are injurious to forest trees, and gives some 
interesting information in regard to the spruce bud worm, 
the ravages of which have been so sevetely felt in certain 
lumbering districts. To the cotton worm two articles are 
devoted, one by Dr. E H. Anderson on the Cotton Worm 
in South Texas, the other on Experimental Tests of Machin- 
ery designed for the Destruction of this Species by Dr. W. 
8. Barnard. The observations of both these gentlemen were 
mainly devoted to the discovery of the cheapest and most 
effective methed of destroying the worm. The article on 
the tree-borers of the family Cossid@ is an unfinished report 
of the late Dr. James S: Bailey of Albany. in Dr, William 
McMurtrie’s Tests of Silk fibre from Cocoons raised at the 
Department (of Agriculture) the interesting fact is brought 
out that the fibre taken from the larve fed exclusively on 
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osage orange is somewhat finer and not Jess strong than 
that obtained from specimens fed wholly upon mutherry 
leaves. Three beautiful plates adorn the Bulletin: two of 
them being devoted to figures of different species of Cossu,, 
and the third to photographs of the silk fibre. 


HeTRRODON PLATRYRHINUS NIGER IN SOUTHERN New 
York.—On Oct. 8, 1882, I was fishing for black bass with 
Mr. Geo. Ayles in Croton Lake, Westchester county, N. Y. 
Some two miles north of Pine’s bridge, where the lake i, 
about one hundred and fifty yards wide, we saw w snake 
swimming toward the east shore, At first I thought it was 
the common water snake ( 7repidonotus), but its appearance 
was somewhat strange, so we rowed after, and succeeded in 
catching it with aid of our landing net. Itwas a large 
specimen of the black variety of the flat-headeit adder. Thi 
color was of a unifurm black, resembling closely that of the 
black snake ( Baseanium).—A. K. Fisner, M. D. (Sing Sing. 
New York.) 

LABRADOR Novres.—The last signature of the Proceed- 
ings of the United States National Museum contains a paper 
entitled ‘‘Notes on the Natural History of Labrador,” by W. 
A. Stearns, The notes consist of very slightly annotated 
lists of the mammials, birds, tishes and plants of the region 
referred to, and represent the observations of a year’s resi 
dence and two summer trips along the coast. Of the mam- 
mals forty-four species and varicties are noted, with brief 
comments as to theirabundance or scarcity. The polar bear 
is given 2s ‘“‘rare, occasionally seen on blocks of flouting 
ice in the extreme northern portions.” -Two reported in- 
stances of the capture of the walrus are given. The barren 
ground and woodland caribou are both conjectured to occur, 
though it is perhaps doubtful if the former does so. One 
hundred and eleven species of birds are reported, some of 
them, like the woodthrush, on what is apparently insufficient 
evidence. The nest of the king eider pees is said to have 
been seen by an acquaintance of the author. 
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THE “OLD CLUB.” 


7 last thing I did before sitting down at the desk was 
to take my gun out of its case for the first time this 
season, in order to oil it for the morrow's sport. It’s such a 
gun! You ought to see it! The mcre sight of the ungainly 
thing would probably make a modern, esthetic gun connois- 
sieur very seasick. I call it a club; some of my fricnds dub 
it a blunderbuss. Ten years since, when new, it was a syi- 
metrical, 10-gauge, 9%-Ib. piece, with 32-in. barrels; it shot 
well, better than any other gun it has been my luck to own. 
Nine years ago I bursted it near the muzzle, necessitating the 
cutting off of six inches, making the barrels twenty-six inches 
long. Some one advised me to have this done as I was about 
selling the apparently ruined arm, fora ten dollar note; the 
barrels were cut off and choked by an expert, and the un- 
gainly, clumsy-looking, big-little, ill-balanced weapon shcots 
us hard, nay harder, than ever. I am and have been ashamed 
of it for years; have abused it always; have ridiculed it, but, 
notwithstanding, have allalong had a sneaking regard for 
the honest old, never-failing, sawed off gun. It is as tight 
to-day as it was ten years since; there is not a harder shoct- 
ing piece in town, but I suppose the old friend will have to 
go, for I had hold of a Harrington and Richardson ham mer- 
less the other day that fitted me perfectly. The old gun 
don’t fit at all. Now could it fit anything with such a shape 
as itis? Stillit throws shot wickedly and has faithfuily 
served me. It was no fault of nts make that it burst. 
It was my own fault primarily in allowing others to load 
shells for me, mainly, however, it was the fault of a certain 
gun concern who were extremely or rather culpably careless. 
Possibly my experience may benefit some young sports- 
men, so allow me to give that important episode of the ‘‘okl 
club’s” history. Nine years ago this last fall an enthusiastic 
friend of mine induced another enthusiast and myself to 
join him on a deer hunt. . Neither of us had ever shot ata 
deer, but each was anxious to try it. Many were the ar- 
rangements we made; every suggestion, whether reasonable 
or not, was acted upon; libraries were ransacked and all 
books pertaining to deer hunting devoured with avidity; 
each of us kept memorandum books in our pockets in order 
to add to the long list of articles we imagined would be 
needed, any particular thing we might chance to think of, 
After due deliberation, we decided to place our reliance upon 
shotguns rather than ritles, although the latter arms were also 
to be taken with us. The subject of amuwnition was can- 
vassed thoroughly, thread-wound cartridges inquired for iv 
town, also wire ones, but neither were to be obtained, and 
our disgust was great, as in our innocence we imagined that 
unless our guns would carry from 150 to 200 yards we could 
kill no deer. Finally the gun dealer came to our relief, pro- 
posing to load our shel!s with concentrators that he claimed 
would hold the buckshot together for a great distance. His 
plan was to take the regular 10-gauge shell, load it with the 
powder, then place the bucks3ot in a 13-gauge shell, or 
rather part of one, and slip the section so filled with buck- 
shot inside the 10-gauge, the idea being to shoot the 12 gauge 
section bodily out of the gun, expecting it to break or seatter 
some distance off. ‘his style of loading looked to us cer- 
rect, so we sent our guns to the store and the shells were 
loaded to fit them. 

When the time at length came for the start the ideal deer 
hunter would have laughed long in his silent fashion to see 
the amount of dunnage three energetic young fellows had 
gathered together fora ten days’ hunt. But how much more 
amused would he have been when, having secured a guide 
(he proved to be a nature’s nobleman), those three young fel- 
lows stepped out of the tavern in a certain Northern Michi- 
gan town equipped to go into the woods. Rifles, revolvers, 
guns, hatchets, knives, were all fully displayed. As one of 
the spectators afterward told me he ‘‘actually tried to find a 
place on one of us where something else could have hung, 
but failed.” One of our party was very small in stature, and 
as he stepped forth shadowed under an immense sombrero 
that he had got, no one knows where, with a heavy, large 
shirt worn outside his pants as a blouse and belted tightly 
around, large top boots on his slender feet, an immense re- 
volver thrust in his belt, and hatchet and knife hanging from 
it, carrying his gun over his shoulder, with 2 small rifle 
slung across his back, the applause was great. Qne red- 
shirted giant lumberman inspected him closely, finally turo- 
ing to another with the remark as he pointed to our friend, 
“T say, Hank, what is that? Step on it and see if it’s alive, 
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whereat our friend was indignant. 


way possible. 
Om guide had two or three d 


usual instructions. 


[ had heard of buck fever, but was not at all exci 


kept him covered with my gun as he came directly at me, 
feeling sure that he was mine. When he was twenty yards 
away I stepped quickly out from behind a tree; he saw me 
and turned suddenly; as he turned I held for his shoulder 
and pulled. The loud report of my gun surprised me, but 
the sound of that deer still running surprised me much more. 
[ stepped aside to get out of a dense cloud of smoke in order 
to give the swift jumping deer the other barrel, but quickly 
concluded not to, for a look along the line of my piece 
showed the right barrel, the one I had shot, to be bursted. 
For six inches from the muzzle it was torn away from the 
rib, and was left at nearly a right angle to the other tube. 
large rent 
showed the place where the charge had escaped. No wonder 
the deer was stillrunning, the shot had passed nearly over my 
shoulder, or at all events not in the direction of the 
I was at first dumbfounded, and could not compre- 
My friends suggested dirt 
or mud in the muzzle, but I was positive there had been 
Then I examined the shells and cut one open and 
chambered the 12-gauge filled with shot in the muzzle 
I could not drive it through. My gun 
was choked too much to allow it, and the ‘‘mystery” was 
It was a lesson not to be forgotten.” Too much 
care cannot be used in shooting buckshot from a choked 
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twelye-gauge hammerless. DELTA. 
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THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


L have owned 1 good many rifles, but have never been 
sufficiently charmed with repeaters to invest a dollar in them. 
This is a 
Winchester .82, and is a very handsome and well-made little 
arm, and the one that L would select if it were a question of 
When it comes to very heavy 
charges however, I must confess to a certain fear of them, 
both on account of the action, and the possibility of explod- 
Not long since the U. §S. 
Ordnance Department invited manufacturers of repeaters to 
send specimens of their work for examination and trial. 
Fourteen guns were entered, of which twelve were bolt guns 
The several guns were submitted to a 
board for trial, and the report of that board has been 
published. Concerning one of the lever guns, the report 


i, however, own one repeater given by a friend. 
squirrels or woodchucks. 


ing a cartridge in the magazine. 


and two lever guns. 


reads as follows: 


‘After emptying the butt magazine, the front magazine 
Tt was found that the tipstock had 
been displaced and driven forward by the recoil of the piece 


could not be turned on. 


from the previous shots to such an extent as to bind and 
prevent the working of the cut-off. 
“The board decided that the inventor might correct this 
defect of construction, when the test would be continued.” 
On the second trial: ‘‘At the fourteenth shot the gun 
broke down.” A third trial having been granted, the report 
reads: ‘‘It was handled in the safety test by the inventor, 
in firing which, at the sixth shot, the receiver bursted, break- 
ing the gun in two—the butt falling on the ground, the bar- 
rel being retained in the left hand of the operator.” 
Concerning the other lever gun, the report reads: ‘‘On 
tiring the forty-eighth shot, a cartridge exploded in the maga- 
zine.” This gun was re-entered and al the second trial again 
came to grief. At the fifty-second shot, ‘‘after renewing the 
cartridges in the magazine, the third cartridge from the 
chamber exploded in the magazine. Doubtless due to the 
effects of the recoil on an over-sensitive cartridge.” These 
accidents all occurred when shooting the crdinary sei vice 
charge, (.45-70-405). It is proper to state that neither of the 
guns referred to was a Winchester. This company did not 
enter one of the guns bearing their name, but instead a bolt 
gun. ‘The bolt guns stood the various tests in a much more 
satisfactory manner. In almost all of them, however, the 
cartridges in the magazines showed evidences of the effects 
of the recoil. When we remember that in a shotgun the 
firing of the first barrel often loosens the wad in the second, 
we must not disregard the effect on the cartridges in the 
magazine of a repeater, especially when arranged in Indian 
tile, as in the Winchester. If now the recoil is materially 
increased, as it would be in ‘‘D. M. B’s.” 40-90-500, the 
danger of accident is likewise increased. It would certainly 
be interesiing and instructive to have a “wear and tear’ 
trial between some of the lever repeaters that were not en- 
tered in the government trials. Will the Winchester, Ken- 
nedy, and Ballard rifles enter? The trials should be confined 
to the rifles of the largest calibre, and be conducted under 
the supervision of competent persons, and much in the same 
manner as the late government trials. Let either of these 
makers construct also a 40-90-500 repeater, and subject it to 
a similar trial. If it stands the racket, we will all of us 
know more about the matter than any of us know now. 
Until such test is made, however, 1 should certainly pre- 
fer the loss of a head of game occasionally, to the chance of 
loss of my own. 

_‘D. M. B.” objects tothe recoil of the English express 
title. Ninety grains of powder would be a fair charge for a 
.40-cal. express, witha bullet weighing about 250 grains. 
Che recoil would be much less than that of “D. M. B’s.” own 
cartridge, owing to the lighter lead, slower twist, and shal- 
lower grooving of the English gun. The reason that so man, 
express rifles are rusting in the corners of Western cabins, is 
undoubtedly due to the fact. that most of the express rifles 


After all, however, 
every one we met on that trip was very kind, indeed, all 
interesting themselves to help us in our quest of sport in 


with him, so the first 

morning after reaching camp he left us on runways with the 

ithin a few moments the hounds gave 

tongue, and in a few minutes more I heard a crashing and 

saw a magnificent buck coming my way on the oe. Ue 
, 80 


Now it’s time to ‘‘turn in” as our nautical brothers say, 
put I do wish in closing that the ‘‘old club” was more sym- 
It’s my intention ove of 
these days to have a neat cabinet made with glass sides and 
lace in my library or dining room in which to 
keep my rifle, shotgun, fishing rods, etc. Such a case could 
be gotten up of handsome design, and it would with its con- 
tents be a unique article of furniture; the contents would 
be kept in excellent condition, and the top of the case or 
cabinet would serve as an appropriate place for mounted 
specimens of game birds or small animals. But how out of 
place that old gun of mine would seem in such an aristocratic 
affair! Yes, friend Havens, I guess you can sel] me that 
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brought to this country have been of too large calibre. 
There are indications of a change in that respect on the other 
side of the pond, and I am reliably informed that a .32 ex- 
rp is becoming a favorite for English deer stalking. The 

6 and 12 bores of a few years ago are being replaced by .40 
and .45 cal. express, and the recoil of these weapons is by 
no means severe, being considerably less than the recoil of 
the ordinary military rifle. In a single or double rifle the re- 
coil is a secondary matter, as there are a variety of devices 
for reducing it toa minimum. The purchaser can choose 
between the expensive Silver or the cheap Holton pad, either 
of which attached to the rifle will permit heavy charges to 
be shot without discomfort. 

“D. M. B.” speaks of an express bullet with a very small 
hole. If he will send me his address through you, I will 
take pleasure in forwarding for his inspection a .45-cal. 
bullet, weighing 345 grains, the hole of which is much 
smaller than usually seen, aud which bullet is one of a lot 
that has been freely sampled on grizzlies and other large 
game, by your former correspondent “‘P.” This ball, with 
a hundred grains of powder behind it is, I believe, ‘‘P.’s” 
favorite projectile for such gaine. 

“D. M. B.” objects to my giving preference to English 
express rifles, and thinks that American rifles are just as 
good, if not a trifle better than the English. Comparing 
our rifles as a whole with the English, I think the facts war- 
rant the claim that, for short and long range, cleaning 
between shots, our rifles are greatly superior to the others; 
that for both short and long range, shooting dirty, there is 
very little, if any difference; that in military rifles ours are 
superior. The Springfield (.45-70-405), has less recoil (10-foot- 
pounds) than the Martini-Henry (45-85-480), the recoil of 
which is 12.5 foot-pounds. The former is the more accurate, 
and has the flatter trajectory. In the matter of sporting 
rifles, however, for short range, it certainly seems tome, that 
a double-barrel .45-110, with a hollow pointed bullet of 
medium weight (say 350 grains), would on the whole be more 
useful than any American single rifle, and probably safer 
than a repeater of equal power. GREENHORN. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Much is being said just now about “high curves,” pene- 
tration, proper caliber, etc. [n your last issue I notice a call 
for a 40-90 magazine, and frequently opinions as to the best 
rifle for large game. 

I believe sportsmen are frequently exorcised by the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What rifle shall I buy for deer shooting?” I for one 
have been. 
that I can give some suggestions to the fraternity. 

As a general thing, ammunition for our sporting rifles is 
loaded with too much iead—over-leaded. There should not 
be a larger ratio than 1 to 3, or 1 to 34 between powder and 
lead. Many sportsmen use rifles chambered for the govern- 
ment ammunition, with a powder and lead proportion of 
about 1 to 6, which, no doubt, is about correct for the pur- 
pose intended—a long steady flight and great penetration. 

For hunting, the trajectory of this ammunition is entirely 
too high; I believe about 11 in. at 200 yds. High trajectory 
necessitates frequent adjustment of sights, and frequent 
change of sights brings very frequent misses, 

A ball of 300 grains is heavy cnough for deer, black bear, 
caribou and even elk, and by loading such a ball on 85 to 90 
grains powder in the government shell, the trajectory is re- 
duced at least one-half and the penetration is still sufficient 
for all ordinary game. The recoil will not be as unpleasant 
as with the government load. 

The recoil of a 40-90 rifle with a 380 to 500 grain ball to 
most men is unpleasant, and in a magazine rifle, where 
quick shooting in various positions is necessary, would be a 
serious objection. Better than the government shell is the 
45-75 bottled. It has greater capacity and being bottle- 
necked has another advantage in trajectory. 

Why do not more riflemen use rifles taking a bottled 
shell? I find them just as durable, and giving no more 
trouble from sticking than with the straight shell. For deer 
shooting I load these shells through a 24-inch tube with 90 
to 95 grains powder and a very hard 300-grain naked ball, 
and shoot them from the new Whitney Kennedy 45-75 maga- 
zine rifle, and get the very fluttest trajeetory to be obtained 
from a magazine rifle. Few sportsmen know that the Ken- 
nedy is now made in 45-75 and 50-90 sizes, and I am sure 
they cannot do better than give one a trial. For strength, 
simplicity, accuracy and workmanship they have no superior. 

Bre Iya. 
ILLINOIS. pe RS oe 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Iu your last issue ‘“‘Greenhorn” expresses a fear that the 


systems now applied to repeating rifles will not admit the | 
(The 40-90 Sharps and Remington 


use of a 40-90 cartridge. 
special using 370-grain bullet is three and a half inches in 
length). ‘‘Greenhorn’s” fears are unfounded. I am in- 
formed from a reliable source that a repeater of this descrip- 
tion will be placed on the market in the cource of a month 
or two. It will not, however, use the regular 40-90 ammu- 
nition, But a special cartridge, with a bullet three times the 
weight of powder. I do not know whether a 370 or 500 
grain bullet can be used, but should think it could if loaded 
into the barrel. But why should a heavier one be used? 
The curve would be higher and the recoil heavier than with 
the lighter builet. The term ‘‘express” would hardly apply 
to a 40-90-500 cartridge. The 500-grain bullet might be best 
for the grizzly bear (grizzly bear hunters are rather scarce), 
but I think that 300 grains of lead in the right place is better 
than 500 grains somewhere else, and it is large enough for 
any game in the United States. The cartridge in this re- 
peater is backed by a breech action as strong as the Reming- 
ton. Sportsmen wishing a magazine rifle of this description 
can soon have their wishes gratified. Srrareut Stock. 
Genesko, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am decidedly in favor of the repeater, but the .44-cal. I 
don’t like, and the .44 with 40 grs. powder is not effective 
enough. I made a aoe to the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany, and received the following reply: ‘‘Replying to yours, 
would say that our model "76 gun could be readily adapted 
to a .44-cal. cartridge, but there would be no cartridge in 


market adapted to it, and we should have to make a special | 


cartridge, which would be similar to the model of ’76, which 

would be .44-cal. instead of .45.” Placing the two .44 and 

.45-cal. Winchester shells side by side, the .44 will look much 

the smaller. Then make it the same length of the .45, and 

won’t it come nearer the’ wants of sportsmen than as 
. &. 


we now have? C. 


WasHINGTON. 


| PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


40 


eo decided change of weather we have had within the 

past twenty-four hours will have the effect of improv- 
ing the duck shooting in our river and bay, and will donbt- 
less bring more fowl to the Havre de Grace and Gunpowder 
grounds if the cold does not become so intense as to entirely 
shut out the feeding grounds. Your correspondent has heard 
twice this week of the presence in great numbers of the 
‘white brant” (as the snow geese were called) below Bombay 
Hook. Can aay one give positive information as to where 
this fowl] summers? I have formed an idea that they migrate 
to the Arctic portion of the Pacific coast, although they are 
never seen in their flights, at least not as I have read. 

Mr. Krider of our city is having many elegant specimens 
of birds sent to him weekly for mounting that have flown 
against the lighthouse at Atlantic City during the night. 

The West Jersey Game Society seems to be in more and 
more trouble. After a series of troublesome meetings the office 
of secretary, as [ wrote you in my last letter, was handed over 
to Postmaster Barnard of Gloucester, N. J., upon agreeing to 


| file a bond for $2,000 to insure tbe safety of the money pass- 
jing through his hands. 


Since the secretary has agreed to 
enter this security, a dispute has arisen between him and 
Solicitor Joline of the society over the approving the bond. 
At the last meeting of the society a resolution was passed 
asking the solicitor to examine the bond and approve it if 
he found it suitable. The secretary claims that the resolution 
only requires Mr. Joline to approve the wording of the bond 
and the board of directors the sureties mentioned in the docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Joline has certified to the correctness of the form of 
the bond. but that is all. Director Keugler of Philadelphia, 


| who was given possession of the books in the early stages of 


the controversy, refuses to surrender the same to Secretary 
Barnard until the latter has properly qualified by submitting 
the names of his bondsmen to be approved by the solicitor. 


| Another meeting of the society has been called for the 20th 


inst., when it is hoped a satisfactory solution of the difticulty 
will be arrived at. It is said that it will he impossible to 





| 


After years of experience with the rifle I feel | 








pass the bill spoken of to incorporate the Farmers’ and Sports- 
men’s Game'Protective Association of Atlantic county, N.J., 
as under the new constitution of New Jersey it will be spe- 
cial legislation, and illegai. 

Feathered game, owing to the nearness of the close sezson, 
is hanging in our stores and stalls in great profusion. Ven- 
ison was never more plentiful, and a great part of it comes 
from our own State. Homo, 


ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Returning home aftcr a camp-out of three weeks in the 
Beaver River country, [ find three copies of your valuable 
paper on file for my perusal. Scanning their contents, | 
note only one article by ‘‘Musset” relating to the game of 
that section. Astounding as his assertions may appear to 
the world outside, I venture the opinion that they are not 
overdrawn. Not only have the hundreds of hounds worked 
faithfully for the two and a half months allotted to them, 
but still many parties pretending to go into the woods to 
still-hunt took their dogs along with them. The northern 
part of Herkimer county sround Crooked Lake and the 
Mosier Ponds have been so constantly scoured by dogs the 
past month that a still-hunter stood no show. In fact, 
scarcely anything could be struck but a fawn» or small doe’s 
track to follow. Parties coming out of the woods with 
loads of from ten to fifteen deer all through the month of 
November, claiming to be still hunters, with three-fourths 
of their game showing only a bullet hole in the back of the 
head, tells its own tale. This constant floating and hound- 
ing must and surely is destroying our game beyond redemp- 
tion. 

Parties coming in from Warren aid McKean counties, 
Pa., where but a few years since they found deer in paying 
quantities to hunt, all tell the same story, that no deer are to 
be found. Not atrack by some could be seen by tramping 
all day. Around my camp in Herkinner couuty, two years 
ago, was the home of the deer. So plenty were they that 
they would come and root over the leaves for shack within 
fifty yards of camp every night. Upon my arrival there 
last month, I found instead of deer signs a bark camp near 
by, with skiff and suitable camp equipage stowed away for 
future use, and well-beaten paths leading to ail the lakes and 
ponds in the vicinity. This [ understand is « fair samp!e of 
the turn affairs are taking all through the whole Adirondack 
country. Cap Lock. 

FREWSBURG, Dec. 3. 


RIPARIAN RIGHTS. 


DENVER, Col., Nov. 28, 188%. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of 22d inst. [ find under the caption of 
“Navigable Waters and Shore Rights” an inquiry and your 
very comprehensive editorial reply upon the subject indi- 
cated by the title above quoted. While you quote laws and 
decisions of courts touching“the point, | think there is one 
other very important fact to be taken into consideration. 

Since the Government of the United States adopted its 
present system of surveys for the public land it has been the 
rule to meander and exempt from sale all large or even con- 
stderable bodies of water. This includes all navigable 
streams, whether reached by tide water or not, and all lakes 
or ponds of an area exceeding forty acres in any 160 acres. 
That is, forty acres is considered by United States deputy 
surveyors as the minimum size of any body of water they 
are in duty bound to meander, and except from the area of 
public lands they may be required to survey. As the sur- 
veyor is paid per lineal measure for the lines he runs he is 


| apt to make all he justly can out of them, yet there may be 


instances in which this has not been done. These meander 
lines are supposed to follow the general outline of the water, 
enonneny cutting its margin, but far more commonly fall- 
ing several feet away from it upon the bank. When the 
contiguous land is sold by the general Government, or by 
the State to which it may have been ceded, it is sold to such 
meander line only. So much of the land as is covered by 
the body of water and the margin outside of it (if any) to 
the meander line, remains the property of the United States 
for the free and impartial use of all the people. 

This system.of public land survey was adopted and prac- 
ticed first in Ohio and has governed the public land system 
ever since. I presume it applied to the St. Clair (Michigan) 
region, whence I understand your inquiry comes, unless 
that particular locality was covered by some one of the early 
military grants which ante-dated the plan of surveys above 
referred to. ‘*Three stars” can easily learn from his county 
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in this vicinity every fall and take home the head and pelts. 
Of the bighorns and elk they take home the heads and ant 
lers, leaving the meat for the guides —Kramo. [We infer 
from your description that the duck is the common velvet 
scoter (Gidemia fusca), a species extemely abundant along 
our Atlantic seaboard, but not common on inland waters. 
What is commonly called the ‘‘white gout” in the northern 
Rocky Mountains is neither a goat nor an ibex, but an ante- 
lope (A us columbianus), although it bears a superficial 
resemblance to a goat. ] 


Norra Caronma.—Belvidere, N. C., Dec. 8.—Game in 
this locality is seemingly quite abundant this season, though 
my ‘‘outings” have thus far been few and far between. Great 
has been my disappointment in not being able to get off on a 
deer hunt in the vicinity of Hicksford, Va. A letter from a 
friend in that locality informs me that the deer, so numerous 
there early in the season, have almost entircly disappeared — 
a deadly disease known as “black tongue,” having killed 
nearly ail the cattle, as well as deer. However, not to be 
entirely outdone in the line of hunting, we have put in some 
days driving the reedy marshes bordering on the great 
“Dismal Swamp,” and some eight or tex fine deer have 
fallen to our guns. A fine young buck falling to my 28 in. 
12-bore Colt gun, a few days since, said gun putting three 
No. 2 buckshot ——- through the head at thirty-five yards, 
while running at full speed. (Accident, perhaps! true, 
nevertheless). The boys went out again yesterday, and, I 
hear, killed an extra fine buck, very large and fat. Business 
prevented me from making one of the party, and great was 
my vexation on learning that they had succeeded in captur- 
ing ‘‘my buck,” as I had chased him nearly a whole day, 
only a week since, and failing to get a shot had planned 


‘nat mest hospitable, most enchanting place | ever saw— 
Santa Rosa of Sonoma Valley. It is oneof the loveliest 
Jaces on earth. Dear, very dear, are the people I knew when 
ved there; aye, the place is the oasis in dreary desert 
f my life. 
Let ms get back to the times when Madam Bettie changed 
to Old Bettie. Something was wanting to be «lone to the 
locks, and I sent my young hopeful from where I was living 
near Plano, Texas, to take it to Mr. Burton, a most excellent 
gunsmith in Dallas. It was night before the work was done, 
a terrific thunderstorm came up before he could get bome. 
The distance he had to ride was sixteen miles. ile pass- 
ing through Mat. Caruth’s long lane, that black, sticky, waxy 
mud a foot or more deep, the rain pouring down, and the 
hour being 10 o’clock P. M., his pony fell, and t and 
calamitous was that fall! Rider and horse were both injured, 
as they fell on the miserable punching across a mud hole. 
But alas! for the beauty of the gun. Its handsome stock was 
broken square in two bebind the locks at the small part of 
the pistol grip. The poor half-drowned boy was along time 
in finding the pieces, and groped about in fruitless efforts, 
until a t flash of blinding lightning enabled him to find 
them. So 8 o’clock in the morning when he got 
home and told his sorrowful tale. His young heart was 
nearly broken, but 1 consoled hin by telling him accidents 
would happen, and he could not be blamed. Ob! it went to 
my heart as I thought over the happy times I and Bettie had 
enjoyed, and now to think her beauty was spoiled, her strength 
gone, and to know she would never be the same handy gun 
that she had been! 

I was about to move to Austin to live, and so carried the 
broken stock to Mr. Petmesty, one of the best gunsmiths in 
the State, who banded and repaired the damages as well as 
possible. 

Some fine shooting I had around Austin—one especially 
that looms up before me very vividly. Near the fair grounds 
I found a covey of eleven partridges. After the first shot, 
they flew into a stubble ficld, adjacent to the Insane Asylum. 
Old Bettie, true to old associations, had not missed a shot 
eight had fallen and been put in the game bag, three more 
had flown up a hedge next toa farm, whose owner did not 
permit any one to shoot on his premises. Bangs, my setter, 
came to a dead point, the birds were flushed, two fell to my 
shots; but one survived; and that one flew into the forbidden 
field. I watched it and saw it light close to the hedge. The 
owner had come from his house into the ficld to watch 
whether I should invade his grounds, I wanted that bird, 
in fact, I was longing for it; I wanted to tell my brother 
sportsmen of what success I had; I wanted to boast a little 
bit to Capt. Billy Pitts and Major Riley, of bow I found 
eleven birds, and killed the entire eleven without missing a 
shot; good shooting for one with two arms, but capital for 
one whose left stump was not three inches long. An idea 
came into my head to make that owner flush it, and most 
likely it would tly back inte the field from which it flew. I 
caHed him to come to the hedge, engaged him in conversa- 
tion, and gradually got him to keep pace with me until he 
came near where the bird had pitched down. AsTI antici- 
pated, he flushed the bird, and crossing over to my side of 
the hedge, it fell a victim to the pellets. I was satisfied, the 
bird was bagged, and that evening I had a nice time in re- 
counting the morning’s sport to my friends in bragging just 
a litte bit, how I outwitted.the old farmer. 

One more fact of Old Bettie’s good shooting qualities and 

Iam done. One moining in November, who should be 
ushered into my sanctum but Mr. Sampson B. Wright, only 
son of my friend, W. M. Wright, one of the ’49 pioneers of 
the Golden State. Capt. Billy A. Pitts invited us down to 
his ranch, some twenty-five miles below Austin, to take a 
hunt. 
Bangs and Old Bettie made my outfit, the other two gen- 
tlemen took care cf themselves. We arrived at night and 
had a hunt the next day. Such a glorious hunt it was, too. 
The best day’s shooting ever I did, even in my youth, and 
with two stout hands, I never beat it. My game bag con- 
tained, when I got back, —— partridges out of forty 
‘single shots all told that day. here is the one-arm man 
that can beat it? I did not pick chances, but shot at every 
opportunity. . My !uck was too good for some mishap not to 
occur. e started back in the night. A bright moon was 
shining. While crossing a’small creek we discovered a hali 
dozen or more animals that we took to be deer running 
across our road. The guns were got ready, but they proved 
to be wolves, and we did not get a shot. I kept Old Bettic 
by my side, to be ready to shoot should any game be seen; 
and alas! [ went to nodding. The gun fell out of the hack 
and again had her stock broken. It was patched up by a 
young Swede, a very fime workman, who did good work but 
cheated me most awfully. His nickel metal plate that 
banded the stock and held it tightly together proved to be 
galvanized brass of most odorous smell. - 

It isenough. My feelings have been wonderfully wrought 
upon by relating what | have written. Old Bettie is donc 
for; she has seen her best days; the last are nearing toa 
close, She has been my companion for many a year. Eight 
hundred and three deer have fallen victims to her charges. 
countless birds and squirrels and water fowl, with several 
bears, and many a wildcat and turkey thrown in for good 
measure. GeorGE D. ALEXANDER. 

Minpen, La. 


on a “regular hunt,” hope to do so in a few days, they are 
quite plentiful in some fields.—A. F. R. 


Sout Oyster Bay, Long Island, Dec. 7.—Quite a num- 
ber of sportsmen visit me, and they have, as a general thing, 
good success. Ducks are plenty in the bay at present, but 
the weather is too fine for good sport. We want a good 
south or east wind for good duck shooting. Rabbits are 
plenty. A party out yesterday killed sixteen rabbits, four 
gray squirrels and two quail.—Gro. KILiAn. 


Sea and River ishing. 


THE KING-HI-O. 








men of Japanese goldfish, bearing the above name, 


specimen was imported by a tea dealer of Baltimore, who 
refused the repeated offers of Mr. Coup for it, until at last it 


was reported that $500 was offered and refused, when the 
fish was loaned to the Aquarium ior a time. Its long lace-like 
tail, which hung so gracefully, was little suited for rapid 
progression, and it was evident that the fish had been pro- 
duced by careful selection, and could not take care of itself 
in a state of nature. 

Both the Japanese and Chinese have devoted much atten- 
tion to the production of fantastic shapes in fishes, as they 
have in art, and seem to delight more in surprises of this 
kind than in the way of increasing the food fishes. These 
king-hi-os have short bodies and large, projecting eyes, and 
are triple-tailed, making them beautiful abject for a parlor 
tank. No doubt these peculiarities are the result of long and 
careful selection of parents, as in the case of-many of our 
domestic animals. Our illustration gives a good idea of the 
fish. The body is a deep, golden wo the tail is filmy, lace- 
like and’semi-transparent, and the dorsal fin is very large. 

A few days ago Captoin Jones, of the tramp steamship 
Oxfordshire, from Japan, brought a number of these fish to 
this country, as well as some of the curious ‘‘telescope fish,” 
which have projecting eyes like a pair of opera glasses, and 
aré also varicties of the goldfish, and succeeded in getting 
over seventy specimens out of two hundred which he started 
with. The fish are delicate, and special tanks were made 
and the temperature kept at the proper point. The fish were 
fed with a bread made of egg and rice, and, considering the 
xyough weather experienced on the voyage, the success in 
transportation was as great as could be expected. 

The fish are now in the care of Mr. E. G. Blackford, Ful- 
ton Market, where they are in tanks lit by electric lights, 
but what disposition will be made of them is not yet known. 
Some will probably go to the Smithsonian Institution, as 





Notes FRoM THE DEER LopGE VALLEY.—Anaconda, 
Mont.; Dec. 8:—Aditor Forest and Stream: A few days 
ago I caught a duck on the ice of Silver Lake, fifteen miles 
up the cafion above here, and about 8,500 feet above sea 
level, of the following description: Jet black in color, ex- 
cept white tip on wings, showing = when spread, and 
small white crescent under each eye; bill and feet red, feet 
large as a goose, very short bill, and of the most untamable 
disposition. It resents any efforts at friendship, and refuses 
food or eats but very little, There is around opening at 
nostrils, through which a pencil might be from one 
side to the other. It is about the weight of a mallard, but 
shorter and broader. It was unable to fly, but yet appears 
strong, always ready for a fight. What sort of,duck was. it? 
Three large mountain sheep and an elk were brought into 
this market last week. Black and white tail deer have 
been very-plentiful. There is a species of animal in the high 
ranges of this vicinity that is quite numerous. It is called a 
mountain goat by local hunters. The wool is as white, fine 
and long as an Angora’s, and the animal is of great size anc 
weight. I think its range is small and the animal very rare. 
It frequently weighs 300 pounds, and I have seen one here in 
Captivity that weighed more. Some call them mountain 
‘vex, which I think is wrong, as they have only small pair 





another hunt for to-morrow. Haven’t tried the quail as yet | 


N ANY of our readers will remember the beautiful speci- | 


which was exhibited at the late New York Aquarium. This | 
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horns like an ordinary goat. English hunters secure them | Professor Baird has expressed an interest in them, We hope 


that these rare and beautiful fish will not be widely scattered, 
but that they will be kept half a dozen or more in some 
place where they may bred, if possible. 


TROUIING ON THE BIGOSH. 
THE DOCTOR’S FLIES. 


oe OCTOR, these ‘cre flies o’ your'n are awful small, 

but they look neat,” said Uncle Ben, picking up 
two or three which lay on the window sill where we left the 
Doctor tying them in the last chapter of this truttaceous his- 
tory. ‘‘I suppose the trout will suffer to-day, if they never 
did before, how’s that, Colonel?” 

‘Perhaps so,” replied the old soldier, ‘‘but the flies are 
nothing more nor less than the well-known ‘black gnat,’ 
and we all have specimens of them in our fly-books. They 
are good flies somcetiines, especially on a bright day when 
the real insect is on the water, but of no use on a dull day 
like this. I will use a large bright fly. What do you think?” 
This latter question to me. 

“‘O, I don’t know that 1 have any opinion worth giving. 
When the Doctor has given his I will probably split the dif- 
ference and put on flies of both kinds. Tell us about the 
new flies, Doctor.” 

The Doctor, who had been quietly listening, said: ‘“The 
new flies are not the ‘black gnat,’ which is usually dressed 
thick and short, with the body made df black ostrich feather 
and the wings of a light feather and upright. On the con- 
trary, my new flies are made of biack wool, and insteau of 
wings are hackles. I contend that they are new and deserv 
ing of a distinctive name, which I intend to give them as 
soon as 1 can settle on a proper one fur them ” 

‘‘Why not call them the ‘bigosh’?” suggested I. 

“Allright,” said the Doctor, ‘‘it’s done, although I know 
that yeu only suggested it in order to ridicule my preten- 
sions to having invented anew fly. Tl name the new fly 
‘the bigosh’ to spite you, because as you believe in nothing 
that I am aware of and have no regard for any thing not of 
to-day, there is no reason to suppose that you believe in my 
new flies.” 

‘‘This is hardly fair, Doctor, it is true that Ido not wor- 
ship all the old duffers of the past, and you know by this 
that I particularly refer to your patron saint, Izaak Walton, 
whose works are only read for the charm of their language 


| and never for instruction in angling, yet there are things to 
| be believed in and to have regard for. 1 will have respect 
| for the flies which you have tied, and consider to be new to 


piscicapture, even though I think that an ordinary ‘black 


| gnat’ would do as well. There is no objection to the fly 


from an artistic point of view, nor is there any from an 
entomological one. In fact, there is but one fly that is dis- 
tateful to my sight, and that is a great long-fibred hackle on 
a small hook. ‘This is a none: «cript, whose nameI do not 
know, and you are aware that | pride myself on my ignor- 
ance of the names of artificiai fies, most of. which look so 





unlike any thing in nature, that no matter how many fish 
are taken with them there is a feeling that no self-respecting 
trout should take a fly so clumsily mare.” 

‘‘Why should a man pride himself on his ignorance of any 
subject? That’s what I'd like to know,” answered the 
Doctor, looking at the Colonel for approval. 

Knocking the ashes out of his pipe, the latter answered the 
look by saying: ‘‘The fact is, that Mather is an abject 
worshipper of Thad. Norris. You may think that he has no 
reverence for anything, but it is plain to me that his old 
friend is his standard of all that is good in the literature of 


| fishing, and if you will take the trouble to look in Norris’s 


‘American Angler’s Book,’ I do not doubt. you will find all 
that has been said against your flies has been derived from the 
chapter on fly-making in Norris. Our mutual friend, M., 
knows no more of fly-tying than a frog does of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. That he should pride himself on his 
ignorance is not at all to his discredit, he has enough of it to 
justify his vanity.” 
lf there is anything that cools a fellow off, it is when he 

hastaken up the quarrel of another, and then the latter 
‘‘goes back on him,” as the phrase goes. The Colonel ‘‘sold 
me short,” and the sudden shock which one experiences on 
being betrayed set the brain machinery at work to devise 
some plan of squaring the account. The wheels flew rap- 
idly, and amid their hum | could hear the lines of Mazeppa: 

“But time at last sets all things even, 

And if we do but watch the hour 

There never yet was human power 

Which could evade, if unforgiven, 


The patient watch and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up & wrong.” 


The most galling part of the strictures of the Colonel was 
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the fact that they were true, but who cares to have disgustin 
truths flung at him in this manner? I merely said, “Colone , 
[ owe you one,” and then meditated some dire vengence 
like eating up all the hot biscuit before he came to supper, 
until, as by inspiration, it occurred to me how I could make 
his life a desert waste, for one day at least. I would give 
him advice while he was landing a big trout! Already my 
spirits rose as imagined myself shouting to him: ‘“Take care! 
Give him slack!” and all those things which make an angler 
wish that either he or some other person had never been born. 
This restored good humor, which extended to all the party 
when it was discovered that Uncle Ben had a surprise for us 
in the shape of an extra boat, which he had brought from 
the mill yesterday, and it was settled that the Colonel, Jack 
and Uncle Ben should go in the large one, and the Doctor 
and I in the other. 

Evidently the Doctor pinned his faith and staked his repu- 
tation on his new flies, for no other kind found a place on his 
cast. I took one of them and placed it on the post of honor, 
the stretcher, and then hitched on a yellow and a red one 
above. The Colonel, true to his promise, had a gorgeous 
red ibis and two other brigit flies, and had rigged Jack’s cast 
in the same manner. Drifting down the stream we noticed 
that Jack took the first fish, and also remarked the look of 
triumph on the face of the Colonel as he said, loud enough 
to reach our ears, ‘‘red ibis.” The Doctor smiled and imme- 
diately his reel sung, and after landing a half-pounder, he 
ejaculated for the benefit of the other boat, ‘‘bigosh.”” Sev- 
eral fair trout were taken in each boat as the morning wore 
away, until we saw by the erect form and bending rod of the 
Colonel that he had hooked a big one. The line sawed 
through the water, and the reel alternately whirred and 
clicked, as line was given and taken. Now had come the 
supreme moment for my revenge. A few excited directions 
to the Colonel would make him loose his fish. I rose in the 
boat, put my hand to my mouth in speaking trumpet style, 
and—backed out. I hadn’t the heart to do it. Remember- 
ing a similar situation where I was so annoyed by a well- 
meaning person, that I threw rod and all into the water, and 
told him to land the fish himself since he knew how so well, 
Tsat down. After a stubborn fight of fifteen minutes we 
saw the landing-net bring the fish over the side, ard heard 
Uncle Ben say, ‘‘A four-pounder, by gosh!” The Colonel 
merely wiped his brow and remarked, ‘‘yellow dun.” 

The afternoon was bright 2nd the Colonel obstiuately kept 

to his large, bright flies and took but few fish. On compar- 
ing creels at night the Colonel and Jack had eleven trout, 
which weighed thirteen pounds, none being above a pound 
except the large one, which weighed three pounds eleven 
ounces. The Doctor had taken nine fish on his new flies, 
which weighed cight pounds four ounces, while my catch 
was four cn the new fly, and two on the others, the four 
weighing three pounds and a half, and the two only one 
pound. After supper the merits of the flies were discussed 
with much warmth, each side claiming the victory. The 
Doctor pointed to the record of thirteen fish on the new flies 
in our boat, the total weight of which was eleven pounds 
twelve ounces, and the Colonel, adding my two to his side, 
making the same number with greater weight. This the 
Doctor would try to offset by speaking of the big trout as ‘‘an 
accidental circumstance.” 
Next morning Jack asked me privately what I thought of 
the evidence us to the superiority of the different flies. I 
merely answered: ‘‘I don’t know, Jack, it takes more than 
a day or a week to decide questions like this, because so 
much depends on other things, such as weather, position on 
the stream, the caprice of the fish and the temper of the 
angler. Perhaps we might consider the trial as a draw 
game.” FRED MATHER. 


GROWTH OF STRIPED Bass.—Commenting on the article 
in our columns of Dec. 18, taken from a Califernia paper 
which said that a striped bass was taken in the Bay of Mon- 
terey wluch weighed seventeen pounds, Mr. Geo. H. Wild, 
of Red Bank, N. J., who assisted in furnishing the fish 
from New Jersey waters, writes as follows: ‘You 
will greatly oblige me by making inquiries through 
the columns of Forest AND STREAM, regarding the most 
wonderful growth of this species of fish. The fish sent to 
California in 1879 were from two to four inches in length, 
and were placed in the Straits of Carquinez. I have a record 
of some three or four fish being taken in 1881, weighing 
four pounds each, and Lam surprised that in so short a time, 
viz., two years, this fish could have grown so rapidly, 
twelve pounds in two years! It seems to me to be amistake, 
Jam very much interested in these fish, and those of the 
plant of 1882. Any information that I can learn through 
the California Commission will be thankfully received.” 





New York GAME Protectors.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: On the 1st of August last, thirteen State game and 
fish protectors were appointed and took the oath to faithfully 
and honestly perform and do the duties of the office, and it 
is supposed that they have guarded and protected the game 
and fish within this State to the best of their abilities and to 
the satisfaction of the public that does and some that does 
not foot the bills. As, however, the result of their labor is 
only known in the particular district to which each was ap- 
pointed or temporarily assigned, I would beg leave to suggest 
that the Commissioners of Fisheries—to whom monthly or 
quarterly reports are made—give the public a detail state- 
ment, through the Forest AND STREAM, of work done and 
hy whom, as a matter of general interest and incentive to 
each protector and to individuals for still further watchful- 
ness and efforts in all parts of the State. You know we 
none of us must hide our light under a bushel.—Syracvse. 





Te: DEAD Woop on SuHarks.—Jacksonville, Fla., 
Deceiaber, 1883.—Hditor Forest and Stream: I send the fol- 
lewing clipping from the Key West Democrat, as it will 
undoubtedly be of interest to the many of your readers who 
have encountered the delectable shark of Florida waters. The 
information is important if true: ‘The fishermen in the 
channel have of late been troubled by sharks to such an ex- 
tent as to render it dangerous to sail far from the land. They 
have, however, found a panacea for all their troubles in this 
respect—it is the root of the dogwood, which causes almost 
instantaneous death. Whenever a shark is discerned, a 
small fish is killed, this bark inclosed and thrown overboard, 
and in a few moments the carcass of the shark floats to the 
surface.”—AL FRESCO. 








A Laramie, Wyo., merchant advertises diamonds, jewelry, 
watches, silverware, clocks, guns, pistols and ammunition. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


| | Shisheulture. 


SUCCESS OF FISHCULTURE. 
BY MAX VON DEM BORNE. 





Translated by C. G. Atkins from Circular of German Fishery Union. 


| CONCLUDED. ] 
SUCCESS OF THE CULTURE OF BROOK TROUT.* 



































of trout has considerably increased. 
yearly in the leased waters 
improved. 


with 5,000 trout fry 


trout have been yearly turned out in the Traun Brook 


below Deutz, eight years since. The fish ascend at hig 


water as far as Deutz, and many trout now occur there, as 
was not the case before. Barmen: Burdet Chevalier stocked 
the brooks that he had bought and rented with trout fry, and 
now has far more edible trout inthem than before. Fiichten, 
near Neheim: In consequence of artificial fishculture, the 
Ruhr and its tributaries in the neighborhood of Fiichten are 
Menden: 
Baron von Duecker caught, May 23, with a gray artificial fly, 
between 4 and 6 o’clock, forty-four trout and one grayling, 
a consequence of the planting of trout fry in the Hénne; also 
on the Upper Ruhr he had a good catch, especially on the 


now better stocked with trout than formerly. 


spots where, in the spring, trout fry had been planted. 


to 2 pound trout being taken much oftener than formerly. 


curred before for a decade. 


for trout than spring water. Although they cannot spawn in 
it, they grow better than in a swift, stony brook. The water 
is often much roiled by rains, yet the trout stay in it and do 
well. The fish turned over to the cook, even those weighing 
14s pounds, had white flesh, ‘at and toothsome. Ko6nigs- 
briick in Saxony. Through artificial culture trout are estab- 
lished in wild brooks where they did not before occur. 

The Oder.—Sprottau: The town turned out trout fry four 
_— ago, and in consequence trout are now often taken at 

prottau. 

-The Weichsel.—Milier A. Ohlert, of Somersin-on-the-Brahe, 
catches fine trout for the table, the product of the planting of 
fry. Christburg: a brook utilized for trout culture, affords an 
abundance of table trout for private use and for sale. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin.—The northern outlet of the great 
Schwerin lake had formerly no trout, but brook trout of six 
pounds weight are now caught there; a result of fishculture. 

Allow me to add a single instance from England. As I was 
tishing this spring at Walton, above London, I was informed 
by my friend, T. R. Sachs, and other members of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, that the trout tishery has won- 
derfullv improved in consequence of the planting of trout fry. 
Mr. M. Cooper Morris writes me, that besides the Thames 
trout, lake troutand American brook trout were also taken. 
Certainly the catch is ten times as great as a few years ago. 
Formerly it was understood that a Thames angler needed three 
years for the capture of a single specimen ot the giant trout 
living in the river. Last year one gentleman took eighty good 
trout. Next to the late Mr. Frank Buckland, unquestionably 
Mr. James Forbes has obtained the greatest return. He has a 
small but very prettily arranged fish breeding establishment 
near Chertsey bridge, and in ten years has set free in the 
Thames a total of 120,000 to 150,000 troutfry. At Sunbury, 
also, has artificial breeding been effective in improving tne 
trout fishery of the Thames. At the annual dinner of the 
Thames Preservation Society, a list was submitted of trout 
taken with the hook in a single week in May, 1883, between 
Chestsey dam and Kingston. lt embraces eighteen trout, 
weighing in the aggregate 109 pounds 14 ounces, thus averag- 
ing six pounds each. ‘There was universal satisfaction over the 
success, and not a doubt has come to my ears that artificial 
culture deserves the credit. 

Mr. R. B. Marston reports in the London Jield, of October 
30, that Mr. 8S. Wilmot has in the International Fishery Exhi- 
bition in London, an eleven-pound New Zealand trout that 
was sent to him by the Otago Acclimatization Society ; it was 
caught with the hook, and larger specimens are often killed. 
About twenty years ago trout eggs were sent from England to 
New Zealand, and from those has it resulted that the rivers of 
that region are now stocked with noble trout. Dr. Francis; 
Day received from New Zealand two beautiful trout in ice, 
they reached London in good condition, and are undoubtedly 
Salmo fario. 

LAKE TROUT AND CHARR. 

Oekonomierath Briissow of Schwerin, Mecklenburg, caught 
last winter in his lake with the coarse net several three-pound 
trout. Zwéatzen, near Jena: The charr flourishes very well in 
several ponds in Thuringia. According to Oberbiirgermeister 
Schuster of Fraiburg, the success of the planting of charr in 
the Lake of Constance is beyond doubt. 

GRAYLING. 

[Reports are given from seven different localities, showing 
in each case an increase of grayling resulting from the plant- 
ing of try.]. . 

WHITEFISH. 

In the Schleier Lake in the Bavarian Alps, in the autumn of 
15822, the first ripe whitefish were taken. one were Core- 
gonus marcena, the well-known fish of the Madui Lake, 
which have been introduced to the former locality since 1878 
by the German Fishery Union. 

Success has likewise attended the introduction of Core- 
gonus wartmanni, the ‘‘blaufelchen” of Lake Constance into 

orth German lakes. A spent male was taken Feb. 24, in the 
Talter Lake, a part of Spirding Lake. According to Professor 

* Each item in the following paragraphs, relative to brock trout, 
sea trout, char, grayling, whitetish, carp and eels, is accompanied by 
a reference to individual authority for the statement. The names 
oes — unknown to American readers, they are omitted by the 


HE DANUBE.—The Fishery Union of Waldmiinchen has 
since 187¥ yearly deposited several thousand trout fry in 
the brooks tributary to the Regen, In consequence the catch 


The Rhine.—Every we lessee is required to turn out 
00 trout fry for every cubic meter 
of water supply, and the trout fishing is thereby remarkably 


iirzburg.—The ‘‘Fish Brook” was fishless; it was stocked 
r year for three years past, and now it 
swarms with fish, of which the largest weigh a pound. Bibel- 
hausen near Saarburg: The mountain brooks flowing into the 
lower Mosel are now well stocked with game fish, and fishing 
is very remunerative. Birkenfeld: Since 1878, 5,000 Fgung 

alley. 
Now trout occur there in plenty, even in the vicinity where 
formerly trout belonged to the rarities, edible trout are now 
again caught. The net result of artificial fishculture is here 
gratifying. Montabaur: The Gelb Brook yields notably more 
eatable trout since it has been regularly stocked with trout 
fry. Deutz, on the Sieg: Franz Goebel turned out trout ity 


The Weser.—Lauterberg: The improvement in the stock of 
trout through the planting out of fry is very noteworthy, 1! 


The Elbe.—C. Arens, of Cleysingen, near Ellrich. in the 
Hartz, several years ago placed several thousand trout fry in 
the canal that feeds his mill, which before had no trout: these 
were reinforced by some small fish that had escaped from a 
rearing pond. On September 21 of this year, the water was 
drawn off to cleanse the mill canal, and on_ that occasion 48 
pounds of the finest trout were taken under the causeway 
bridge, besides small trout and fry in quantity. The millers 
of the neighborhood also find to their astonishment beautiful 
trout in their water wheels, as has not in a single instance oc- 
From which may be seen 
the use of planting fry, and that it is not advisable to catch 
too small tish. The mill canal hasa gentle current, muddy 
bottom, a smooth shore, a maximum temperature of 
77 deg. Fahr., and is rich in insect life. This water is better 


of scales, the remains of the excrescences of the spawning 
son. In the same lake onene Snes there was taken April, 
identified b 











































a second en of “‘blaufelchen,” which was Vv 
Professor ecke, and which measured thirty-two centime- 
ters in length, seven centimeters in height, five centi- 


meters in thickness and weighed two hundred eighty-four 
grams. 

Mr. Oblert, of Sommersin, in West Prussia, reports that Mr. 
Caspari took 60 “blautelehen” with the coarse net in winter in 
the Summin Lake, where formly only small zarcene oceurred ; 
three years fry of Madu marena and blaufelchen were 
introduced. f.. Benecke identified a spent male 22 centi- 
meters long, 6.5 high, 2.7 thick, and weighing 220 grams. The 
same fish was sent to Dr. Gemmiger, of Munich, and by this 
gentleman also was recognized as a “blaufelchen.” 

[Five other instances are given of successful breeding of tha 
whitefish in German lakes. ] 


CARP CULTURE, 


Sprottau: A few years since, two year old carp were 
p'aced in the Sprotta, and fine large specimens were taken 
this summer. Potsdam, July 15, 1883.—The pianting of c¢ 
in the waters of Potsdam district has been attended by evi- 
dent success. Berneuchen (Max von dem Borne): Since the 
lakes of Berneuchen and the Mietzel have been regularly 
stocked with yearling carp, these waters have been wonder- 
fully productive of beautiful, great table carp. The same is 
true of the Bétzen Lake of Dilzig, but there it was not pos- 
sible to catch great numbers of carp until last winter, the net, 
was enlarged so that the whole lake could be — ata single 
draught under the ice. The success was complete. The net, 
contained all the fish it could hold, mainly carp. The largest 
of these, about 4,000 pounds weight, were taken out, and the 
greater part turned back to allow the carp to grow larger. 


EEL CULTURE. 


Years ago Director Haack, of Ee gota great quantity 
of eel try from French rivers and in the spring sent them by 
mail to all parts of Germany. From the planting of these fry 
in the lakes and rivers very results have flowed, in several 
cases within my own knowledge. This fall a spring pool, un- 
connected with any other water, and without outlet, was 
fished. Four eels were taken, they were 1% years old, and 
the poorest weighed 1'¢ pound; in the spring of 1882 a few 
specimens of eel fry had been placed here to observe the growth. 

Of the profitableness of eel culture Mr. Nehrkorn-Riddags- 
hausen (Braunschweig) says that a short time ago he had a 
small pond fished out that he had a few years before stocked 
with 5v0 young eels, and that about 250 young eels were found 
ranging from { to 1 kilogram (=.55 to 2.20 lbs.), some speci- 
mens weighing even 1! kilograms (3.3 Ibs.). The cost of the 
above 500 eels, post paid, amounted to six marks ($1.2), the 
proceeds of the sale of 260 eels was 200 marks (#64); some fiftv 
partly grown eels transferred to another pond had, besides, a 
value of twenty marks ($6.40). Such success should induce 
owners of stagnant fish waters to make a trial of eel culture. 

Of special interest is the attempt to introduce the eels to the 
waters of the Danube, where, as is well knowa, this fish does 
not occur. As the Bavarian Fischerei Zeitung, No. 13, reports 
at Grossomehring near Ingolstadt, about the middle of June. 
in the old bed of the Danube, there was taken an eel sixty 
centimeters (23.7 inches) long, weighing 500 grams (18 ounces), 
which was very lively and well fed. 
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S. M. F., Leominster, Mass.—Write to N. Elmore, Granby, Ct. 
R. N. M.—Will publish du ections for making canvas canoes shortly. 
C.H. G , Longdale, Va.—Write to J. Otis Fellows, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. Toronto, Ont.—Apply to Mr. J. F. Kirk, of 
your city. 


P. L. B.--Cost of boat like Gannet from $600 to $900, according to 
build and finish. 


J, H.—If you follow the proportions of sharpie in our issue of Sept. 
13 you will not be far out. 


C. B. H.--Third edition, Dixon Kemp’s “Yacht and Boat Sailing," 
price $10; we can furnish it. 


Cc. T. R., Ausable Forks, N. Y.—The book you refer to is Dr. Coues’s 
“Check List.’’ We can send it to you. 


G. A, S.—We consider the gun a perfectly reliable one. Itis well 
made, but has never been very popular. 

Snap, Boston, Mass.—‘‘Training vs. Breaking’ will give you just 
the information you want. For sale at this office, price $1. 


CuTTER AND OTHERS.—For cost and further details of smali yaw! 
write to the designers, Burgess Bros., 13 Exchange place, Boston. 


S., Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Our knowledge of the gentleman you men- 
tion is hmited. We tave heard no complaint and, therefore, con- 
clude that he is all right. 


J. P, O.—Do not know what you mean by “‘tell-tales”’ to put on the 
mast. Have not hear! of anything by that name, and do not know 
any circular relating thereto, 


Topmast.—F ull description of cutter Deen in our issue for July 26. 
Over all, 78ft.; onload line, 65ft.; carpenter’s tonnage, 80. A Corinth- 
ian is an amateur sailor, who does not and has not engaged in manual 
labor about boats tor wages or profit. 


J. A. E., Montgomery, Ala.—1. We know nothing of the firm you 
mention. 2. There is no infallible rule for determining the age of a dog 
after he becomes mature, only by his general appearance. ‘The differ- 
ence caused by hard or soft food of course makes it impossible to 
judge correctly by the condition of the teeth. 


Brant, Philadeiphia.—Dixon Kemp’s “Yacht Designing” is the 
standard book. Cost $25. Can be procured from this office 
Science is the same all the world over, and though you may not care 
to follow the lines given in the book, the text can be studied to just as 
much advantage. For small yachts see our back files for several 
years. 


B,—The cutter Maggie was considered the fastest 15-tonner in Great. 
Britain when she was shipped to this one: because she had noth- 
ing worth mentio; to contend with. Dudu, Idegonda, and other 
so-called 15-tonners being 5 and 6ft. shorter, and of much less dis- 
placement. nor were they in first-class racing trim. Maggie distin- 
guished herself mainly in a few matches with the 20-tonners on the 
Thames, winning occasionally on allowance. Her reputation as a 
fast boat is consequently to a great extent inferential only. In this 
country there are only two sloops of her length capable of making ® 
match with her, the Vixen and possibly the Fanita. Maggie is known 
to be best in a breeze and sea, conditions she has not yet met, the 
weather in the Newport races of the New York Y. C. last year being 
only a topsail breeze with no sea worth mentioning. The cutter 
~— was not considered the fastest 10-tonner when she was shippe! 
to this country, the Verve and Neptune laying way over her as cer- 
tain winners by three to five minutes overa thirty-mile course. The 
two never sailed against one another. Maggie was built as a cruiser, 
and used to knock about the British coast with owner and family 
before she was thought of asaracer. Waterline length of Maggie is 
44.22ft., of Madge 38.78ft., according to official Y. R. A., measurement 
of 1882. Beam of Mi ie is 8.88ft., and of ages By Hull Y. C. 
tables Maggie allows e 3m, 58, fér ten- course. By the Y. 
R. A. tables the allowance is only 1m. 56.88. In light to moderate 
winds the Y. R. A. allowance would be fairest. In moderate to stron 
Winds that of the Hull Y. C. An equitable table of allowance . 
if practicable, vary with the aveyage strength of wind during a race 
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amp-Fire Flickerings Supplement. 


1. 
E all sat around the club room after a fair day on the marshes, 

W when up epoke an old punter: “I saw Mr. M. make the blank- 
dest longest ob to-day, lever saw. Heshot from Peach Orebard, | 
while the duck wag over Cow Island” (200 yards). J 

This, of course, was received with astcnishment, which was pic- 
tured, open-mouthed, on every face. Finally. some one s-id, rather | 
timidly: **W-e-ll, did he kill the duck:” 


blank no.” said the mar, ‘“*he never touched the duck,” The | 
No-NaME. 


fearful sirain wasielaxed. 
(CLEVELAND, O., July, 1882. ‘ 
|"‘No-Name”’ says: ‘‘Why czunot we have a column of short, pithy 

stories, jokes and incidents in our sporting life? There are, of course, 

hundreds of them, if they could only be drawn out. I think that the | 


boys would ‘chip in’ all over the country.” Who is next?] 


Mart loved to hunt; but ducks seemed to beara charmed life before 
him, he never gotany. One day one of the olmen on the marsh | 
picked up three wounded ducks, “killed with a paddle.” These he 
gave to Mart telling him one was a buffalo-head, another a pintail 
and the third a bluebill. That evening, when we were all sitting 
around, some one asked Mart how many ducks he got. He replied | 
with some pride, “Three.” ‘What are they?’ “Oh, I've got a but- | 
ton-head, a pinback and a bivetai].“” Did we smile? c. 


Eleven P.M. We are about to turn in. when a flock of geese fiy | 
honking over the shanty, and Brunt. bouncing into his trousers, grabs | 
his gun and rushes out for ashot. “Tbat reminds me.” says Billy, | 
“of the two Irishmen rooming together in a tenement house. An | 
alarm of fire is heard. They both pile out of bed and into their | 
clothes, one of them in his haste getting bis trousers on hind side be- | 
fore. After the fire his companion meets him in the street with a | 
most curious expréssion on his face, having just discovered his pre- | 

| 








dicament. “Are you hurted, Pat?” lic asks. ‘‘No,” says Pat, look- 
ing down, “Oi'm not hurted,. but oi’m badly strained.” WibMmor. 


New York. 
4. 


Four or fi¥e years ago a party of us were woodcock shooting. 
Among the number was Mack, who that day sbot his first bird: he 
wrung the cock’s neck and pocketed it. A couple of hours later we 
all stood together, when Mack felt something move in his pocket. 
He put his band in-and out again with a frightened motion, when the 
woodeock popped out and sailed over the tree tops. About the time 
he was out ol baie we began to wake up, and six or eight shots 
were fired at him, but he went on. No-NAME. 

CLEVELAND, ©, 


5. 


We have ell heard of the maiden lady who, when praying for a 
husband, answered the owls, “Who! who!” with the words, ‘‘Any- 
body, oh Lord, anybody!’ One would hardly expect a cool-headed 
man of mature years to be so rattled at the idea of being lost as to so 
answer the broad-faced bird, but such is a fact. Mr. B. was be- 
wildered in a slough where he and a friend had been duck shooting. 
As it began to grow dark an old owl sang out, “Who! who! w-ho! 
who!” 

“It’s us, and we are lost,”’ yelled B. - 

He knew before the words had fairly escaped him that be had made 
« mistake that would cost him manya “set ‘em up.” He has not 
been disappointed. No-NAME. 

CLEVELAND, O. 





6. 


Among the cherished recollections of my early days are the many 
choice and wonderful tales that I used to hear while sitting by the old 
hox stove in the country store. What a mirth-loving crowd gathered 
each evening around the generous fire, and what incredible stories 
they used to tell, Old Henry Caldwell or “‘Cud”’ as everyone called 
him, was by far the best raconteur that resorted there. His fame 
had extended far and wide, and although other villages had sent their 
best men to vanquish him with ‘‘well told tales.’’ he was never de- 
feated. There was a freshness and res in his manner cf relat- 
ing a story that carried all before it. No one could relate an incident, 


no matter how startling its character, but he was reminded of some- 
thing similar, even more wonderful in detail, which, related in his 
inimitable manner, never failed to overwhelm his adversary with 
crushing defeat. Well do I remember an incident that illustrates the 
power that this ruling passion had over him. We were as usual en- 
joyi a social time at the store when a boy came in flushed with 
pride in the capture of his first rabbit, and after an animated descrip- |‘ 
tion of the chase and final capture of his victim by digging him out, | 
he wound up with. ‘*You oughter have heard bim squeal wheu I got 
hold of him.” True to his instincts *‘Cud’’ remarked: ‘-That reminds 
me that when I jerked the hook into that big pickerel the other day 
he squealed just like a rabbit.” Swapow. 


7. 


I was standing in the doorway of the Peaborly Hotel after an early 

breakfast, one morning, when I saw a curious little drama all by my- 
self. : 
It had rained the night before and then frozen so as to leave an icy 
covering over everything, the pavements especially being of glassy 
sinoothness. A very large, heavy gentleman of cheerful aspect came 
out of the door about the same time, and we stood for a moment hes- 
iiating before trusting to the sidewalk. Fae F 

Just then there turned the corner and came picking his way up the 
street one of the tidiest, nattiest. pop-eyed little men Iever saw. He 
was very carefel indeed and managed all right until just opposite us, 
when he slipped, grabbed the air, and went down with an audible 
bump. My fat neighborlaughed. The little man rose in fury. “By 
Heavens, Sirrah, when a man laughs 1 like to see him laugh at some- 
thing!!!" He — in wrath and a wet seat to his breeches. But 
seeing the situation was unpleasant, the portly gentleman deemed it 
hest to simply walk away. So buttoning coat closer, he stepped 
out. Alas, this did not heal the breach. For he scarcely took three 
steps when he got the worst fall lever saw. Slipped—backed—kicked 
up--rolled over and over, and butted the curbstone trying to get up. | 
Hat smashed—bvuot-heel knocked off, and a big, bloody scratch on 
nose. 

No, no, the little man didn’t laugh. No, he just hugged the lamp- | 


post and screamed. 
T went bac’x into the hotel and waited for a thaw. 


TENNESSEE. 
8. 


We were sitting round the fire one evening im rather a quiet moud, 
talking rather listlessly upon minor topics, when the conversation 
drif upon the ice, and several feats of skating were related, each 
one more remarkable than its predecessor. At last one of the party 
who had been distanced in two or three heats, asserted that he had 
skated across a portion of ice so thin that his skates cut through at 
every stroke. Cud, who had been nodding in his chair, and seemingly 
paying no attention to the conversation, here s ‘htened up and 
re el: “Talk of skating on thin ice; you should have seen me 
skate across old Quidnic pond last winter. Why, the ice was so thin 
when I got out in the middle of the pond it bent so they couldn’t see 
me from the shore!” 9 SHapow. 


Cats were the subject of discussion one evening, and the boys came 
out strong with a string of capital tales. Finally one of the veterans 
related a little anecdote, wherein his favorite cat—who was hope- 
lessly behind a squirrel she was chasing across the yard —had been 
intercepted by him and seized by the tail, and slung with such mo- 
mentum that when she struck she at once overhauled and seized her 
prey. This brought Cud to his feet. 

~ That reminds mb,” said he, ‘“‘of the scrape that brother Bill and I 
had with our cat on the Fourth of July. ‘he bo n a 
cannon just back of our house. and had.left it there. Bill and I 
thought we would have a 1 ttle celebration on our own hook. So we 
got about a quart of powder and loaded up the old gun. Just as we 
got the wad sown, old Tabby came purring round, when Bill—- who 
was always a bit ueer—grabbed her, and chucking her into the mnz- 
zle, rammed her tome. e then rigged | aslow match, and touch- 
ing fire to it, seampered for the ard which the gun was 
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“THAT REMINDS ME.” 


pains. We hadn’t much more than got there when we saw the old 
enty-four nist more than ten feet. and, as the smoke cleared a little, 
we saw old Tab a-coming, first sideways and then endways, with a 
yeow, yeow at every turn. Pretty soon she struck on top of the knoll, 
and Je-ru-sa lem how she did run!” SHADOW. 


10. 


There was a full meetang at the old store, and as usual when this 
was the case the exercises were very interesting. There was a drover 

resent who had a herd of cattle for sale, and many of the farmers 
1ad gathered in to talk over prices and enjoy a social hour with the 
boys. The conversation was mostly about cattle, andafter the crowd 
had got warmed to their work the rattling cross-tire of anecdote, fact 
and fiction that incessantly poured forth was vastly entertaining, 
amusing and instructive 

Some one incidentally mentioned a fat ox once owned by him, and 
with convincing coufidence stated the exact number of pounds of 
tallow that the animal had yielded. This was, to say the least, very 
ill advised, for in Je-s than five minutes there was more ta'low piled 
on top of his poor story than would have fairly lined the ribs of all 
the oxen he ever owned. Crestfallen and disgusted he slunk into a 


| corner and was mentally kicking himself for not waiting for the last 
| story, when Cud., inspired by the woebegone expression of his coun- 


tenance, cleared his throat and remarked, “Speaking of fat critters 
reminds me of a sheep we had when I wasaboy. He was an old 
ram that father bought at an auction, and he was so blamed poor that 
nobody would bid on him and he was knocked down to the old man 
for seventy-five centy., [t was in the fall, and none of us thought that 
he would winter, but we turned him into the barn yard and let him 
take his chance. We didn’t take any special pains with bim, and the 
fodder wa’n't first rate, and it didn’t seem to us that he was taking 
on fat so dieadful fast, but when we killed tim in the spring how 
much tallow do you guess he had?" 

After many guesses and much discussion, during which the drover 
was heard to remark that if the old ram panned out more than a 
ton he would quit the business. Cud was asked to state the quantity. 

Drawing down the corners of his mouth he said, “He lacked just a 
pound and a quarter of Paving any.” SHADOW. 


11. 


For the comfort of your New Mexican correspondent, I will say 


vacantly at the blaze, and for about ten minutes appeared lost in 
contemplation. He then spoke, ‘Boys, did you ever hear of aperson 
making a fire by rubbing two sticks together?” aes 

“Oh, yes,” replied several, “easy enough to do, Common thing,” 


' ete., ete. 


Lev waited patiently till they all got through, and then exclaimed, 
“It may be easy enough to do, and perhaps has been done, but I'll be 
eaten alive if ever anybody did it in one night.” Mowlrtcn. 

Nrw Westminster, British Columbia. 


17. 


Gen. H. lives inKentucky. He is a whole-souled sportsman, Duck- 
shooting is his forte, or was before he had so much avoirdupois. He 
shoots a heavy gun, and rejoices in the roar of five drams of powder 
He went to Florida some years sinee to help a friend out of a Tegal 
serape, and right royally he helped him. (The General has hob- 
nobbed with Coke and Blackstone.) Well, his friend, Dr. M., who is 
as beautiful a shot as 1 ever saw or expect to see, and our hero had 
been out in search of game. and were on their way home behind an 
old sorrel mare, a first-class case of balk on the slightest provocation. 
They were riding in a buckboard, in which were sundry quail and ac- 
coutrements. Joe, the pointer, ranged at his own sweet will, The 
quartet were within a mile of home. Just in front was a stream that 
headed in a bay to the right of the road, Suddenly the General ejacu- 
lated, “‘Hold on, Doc., Joe’s got’em!” And sure enough off to the 
right the old dog was on a dead stand. 

They got down, put in shells, and leaving the old mare in the road 
walked around behind the dog, facing the team. 

“Look out where you shoot now,” said Doe. , 

The General retorted with asort of contemptuous snort as who 
should say, ‘That caution is entirely unnecessary, sir.” 

They kicked the quai! up, which sailed almost directly for the team, 








| Bang. went one barrel of the Dougall; bang, went the other. Away 


went the birds; away went the shot and struck the old mare, patiently 
waiting on the road, aid as a direct sequence, away she went, scat- 
tering impedimenta along the way recklessly, her tail flying vigor 
ously. 
Yhoa!? shoutec the General. ‘*What’s the matter with the wench, 


| Doe. ?” 


that the story which he sends you, and is published by you in your | 


issue of the 18th inst., does “make Major J. Verity hang his head”’ for 
very shaine that man will tell such unreasonable tales. 

It is generally considered the hunter’s and angler’s privilege to 
somewhat enlarge their exploits in the narration, though it has al- 
ways seemed to me that they sbould hold quite as strictly to the av- 
solute facts.as should any writer cf natural history, and every ac- 
curate account of experiences in the field is in some sort a contribu. 
tion to that science. Yet, allowing them all reasonable latitude, their 
stories should be consistent. If 1 were going to tell a lie, which the 
Lord forbid, it should have the semblance and the possibility of truth. 
I would not iusuit my audience with such an absurdity as putting a 
ferocious beast and his natural prey in such comfortable proximity 
that my one bullet should kill them hoth. Ido not consider the elk, 
deer, or whatever he was, a remarkably large one, but he has no 
business there. The story in question reminds:-me of that told by a 
boaster of his having killed u deer with his scythe while he was zoing 
out to mow. aud when asked how it happened that he could get near 
enough to +o wary and fleet an animal to so kill it, replied that the 


But Doe., who knew what the matter was, was already on the wing. 


| Down the road and into the creek went the old mare and her pur- 
| sner, while the water tiew, for the stream was knee-deep and filt 


en 
ortwenty yards wide. The stern chase was not a very long chase 
that time, and in a Jittle while back came Doe. grinning. The General 
was awaiting him in the road. 

‘What tickles you so’ What made her light out in that reprehen 
sible manner?” 

“Well, I guess you'd light out, too, if you had your hide full of No. 8 
shot,” answered Doe., shaking. 

“Don’t iell me [shot that mare. It's no such thing. 

Quoth Dec.: “Just pass your hand-along the muare’s side and your 
eye over the harness.” 

The General approached cautiously, the mare eyeing him suspi 
ciously. After a satisfactory examination, which I never considered 
wholly necessary, said the General: ‘“‘Doe.. if vou ever breathe this 








| to a single soul Vil skin you, sure.” 


deer was stuck fast in asnowbank! Ina forthcoming chapter of my | 


unremackable adventures I shall tell how I once got more than two 
large animals of differe::t species by one timely delivered si ot. and] 
will vouch for iis bemg as true as any story [ have ever told, whlch, 
I think, is sufficient guaranty of veracity. Yours, ever fur the trath, 
Aprronpa, July 10, 1882. JosepnH Venrty. U.S. H. M. 
13. 


They were cvoting at Brant Roek, and one of the party. probably ; 


venturing too far in the surf in. order to secure his game. bad filled 
his rubber boots. At ‘night, as all hands sat ‘wound the stove, the 
boots were brought forth and the question ayose as to which was the 
best way to dry them. Various methods were proposed by the com- 
pany, one of which was to fill them with hot beach sand and leave 
them over night. This being gravely suggested vy one of the oldest 
of the party, and sanctioned by all present, was immediately carried 
into effect. 

I don’t think he looked more thunderstruck when he came to se 
those boots in the morning thai Charlie Biekfocd did when he rowed 


out to Manomet Point covtine., and got into line only to find be had ; 


left his gun and shells on the beach. 

When the boots came to be emptied, o: t came stuffing, linings. 
everything but the outer skin ‘To cap the whole, they were berrowed 
boots. Sassa-Cus, 

Sovrn ABINGTON, Mass. 


13. 


Uncle Siah was an old fellow, fond of his bottle, fond of the woods, 
and of telling big stories; but he would fly into a passion if any one 
dcubted his word. On the banks of the Merrimae was au old, deserted 


farm house. with no doors or windows. We were sitting around thie | 
store, one evening. when Uncle Siah said he was sitting in the old | 
farm house that afternoon, when a partridge flew through the house, | 


in at one window and out at the other. 
One of the hoys said, “I guess it was a two-legged partridge.” 


“It’s a lie,’ shouted Uncle Siah, as he left the store and wenzed his | 
| refuse out, when suddenly, just as he was in the act of throwing cut 
' a shovelful. a deer fell dead on the pile outsi‘le. Thoroughly fright- 


way home, mad all through that any one doubted his story. 
MAINE. Was THERE. 
14. 


One of the ‘‘Ingle-side Stories’ of *‘Wells’’ reminds me of what 
happened down here. Ed I’, and John G. went fire-hunting deer on 
the ogua. Jobn soon found eyes: and at the crack of ‘‘Old-Meat-in- 


Doe. stil wears his eutiele. Ss. 
FLORIDA 
18. 


i suppore the remark must have become somewhat hackneyed by 
this time. but I will, nevertheless, venture to make it—that I look for 
iny FoREST AND StREAM every week with impatience, and read it 
with immense satisfaction. 

I have especially enjoyed the letters of your veteran correspondent 
“Nessinuk.’’ His letter descriptive of the “Race with Death” of a 
“long-laker’’ was a gem. I have also very much enjoyed the rejoin 
ders to two of your correspondents who have “crowded him” a little 
—or tried to. Your readers will all remember how well he held his 
own in the friendly contention. The result in each case reminds me 
very much of an incident which oecnrred on the Mississippi River, 
which, though many of your readers have doubtless heard it, will 
perhaps bear repetition for the sake of the moral, 

A young man on the upper deck of a Mis ppi River steamboat, 
surrounded by a croup of friends of both sexes, spying a gaunt, tall 
backwoodsman on the deek below among the deckhands and *roust 
abouts,” promised his friends some fun, by scaring this fresh son of 
the woods. 

Descending to the boiler deck, he walked up fiercely to him, and 
crawing a bowie kuife said in a voice of thunder, “I've been looking 
for you for a good while!” 

After the raw-boned countryman had swung bim around in the 
air, slammed him un and down on the deck, and mopped up all that 
part of the boat with him and what was left of his broadcloth suit. he 
tossed him on to a pile of barrels, and looked up at the party on the 
deck above, with the remark, ‘Perhaps there’s somebody else tip 
there has been looking for me for a goou while,”’ =PLIT BAMBOO, 

Boston, Mass. 19 

. 


Killing the deer with a seythe (Forrst AND Stream, June 1, 1882) 
reminds me of a story I heard told by Horace Greeley during his 
visit to Hamilton county, New York,io, I think, the summer of ’70. 
when he visited Wilmurt Lake and spent several days with our party 
there It was something like this: 

A Dutchman in Pennsylvania was cleaning the big floor of his barn, 
The great doors were wide open. and he was busily pitching the 








ened, the Dutchman dropped his shovel and exclaimed, ‘Golly! I 


| didn’t know it vas loaded.” A minute afterward a hunter, coming 


the-Pot” there was scuffling in the bushes. Running in to the spot. | 
John suddenly stopped short, znd in a hoarse whisper said, ‘Ed, a | 
horse!’ They made a quick trip to camp, hitched up their teana, | 


without delay came home and said “‘nothing to nobody.’ 


The next morning, Mr. L.. wno was going through the bottom look- | ' 


ing for cattle, found, lying near an old horse that had been dead tivo 
weeks, a fine seven-prong buck. 
When Ed aud John heard of it——well! Ws. L. 
BRENHAM. Tex&s. 
15. 


To escape a drenching 1 drove in under « shed. There were two 
other men in there; one of them a deacon of the Advent church, and 
the other his son. Now, surely no one would tell a lhe under such 


circumstances, when the artillery of heaven was booming. There | 


being a fearful crash of thunder, the: on pointed out the exact spot 
where he averred he saw the bolt strike. This woke up the old man. 
“You know that old mare I drove up from Grafton Notch?” said he. 
“Wall, I kinder thought as how I might get to Captain Brown’s place 
afore dark; and so sorter took it easy. when all of asuddint them are 
clouds came up like ‘a stack o’ black cats,’ an’ I couldn’t see a hand 
afore me; then a streak o”lightnin’ come out of 1t, an’ hit the wagon 
wheel, an’ started to go ‘reun’ an’ jump off, but I hit the old marea 
whack, and you oughter see the fun. But the old mare had the best 
of it, for the eo was trying to get down on the back side, but 
couldn’t; and I drove that mile an’ a half, an’ could see just as good 
as if it had bin sunshine.”’. Then Chip spoke up, ‘Weil, dad, you 
knowed the time I left the saw a runnin’? Well, I seed a streak hop 
on the saw, an’ I let on full gate, an’ you’ orter seen her chaw it. | 
got away an’ left hgy work up that ightnin’ ‘fore went to cuttin’ logs.” 

The old man was a noted moose hunte~ in his day, but the “ru- 
inatix"’ have got hold on him, and some time I will tell you how it 
happened. . Nxep Norton. 

COLEBROOKE, N. H. 

16. 


On Burrard Inlet, in British Columbia, dwells one logging camp 
boss, known far and wide by the name of Lev. Heis a hunter of 
some importance, and a rifle shot of more than ordinary skill. One 
rainy day Lev took his gun‘and sallied forth for a deer hunt, but was 
overtaken by darkness while a long way from the camp; and forced 
to remain in the woods all night. n searching hi: pockets he found 
he was without matches, “The logging crew blew oorns. fired guns, 


ete., 
Lev 
fast. 


s oe him home, buf without avail. Morning returned, and | 

= le his wee eee, pnt - the — Mee turning out for break- | revelitg. 
. Hungry, wet and tired, he sat down in front of the big camp- | contoftions of his expressive face, hich plainly mirrored the fas 
fire, rested his face on his hands, his hands on his knees, looked | chan 7, too, was happy. After a 


up and showing the mark of a bullet, claimed the deer and explained 
the puzzle of the loaded shovel. MILLARD. 
Davis Rancw, Laramie County, Wy. 


20. 


We were having a real old-fashioned New England ‘coon hunt. There 
Was no mistaking this. A casual glance at the party would have sat- 
isfied the most skeptical observer that, as our Jeader remarked while 
whipping the dogs off a fox trail, ‘‘Keun, and nothin’ but keun. is 
what we are arter."’ No; there could be no mistake. All of the signs, 
svmbols and ear-marks were distinctly visible, even in the half-veile.j 
light of the moon, which only dimly outlined our forms as we scram- 
bled out over the rocks and struggled through the dense b; ushwood. 
No: nothing but a’coon hunt could account for the limping gait, 
seratched faces and torn clothing of the party, as, at our best speed, 
we hurried tuward the perfect volcano of barks, yells and howls that 
our pack were belching forth just in front. Our veteran leader, with 
his half century of experience, outstripped us, and when we arrived 
upon the scene he had lighted a torch and was viewing the surround- 
ings. As we came up, the old man passed the torch to us. and step 
ping up to the tree around which the dogs were yelping, put his nose 
to the bark and took two or three long-drawn sniffs. Turning to us 
with beaming face and sparkling eyes, he eagerly exclaimed, “‘Boys. 
he’s here.”’ 

This was my first °coon huat. Many years have since passed and 
many scalps of the midnight prowlers adorn my belt; many mirth- 
provoking scenes have I witnessed and much fun have [ enjoyed, but 
! have never since met with enything that “touched my tickle” as did 
the old man’s “Boys, he’s here.”’ 

While some of us were kindling a fire, others were deftly swinging 
the ax, and soon the refuge of our victim gently swayed to one side. 
then with increased momentum struck the ground with a crash that 
woke the echoes of the stilly night for many a mile around. By this 
time our fire was going grand’, and the woods for quite a distance 
were as light as day. In order to give the young dogs a chance the 
captain had tied up al! of the experienced ones except old Jack, who 
had lost his tecth but not his pluck, and without doing any especial 
damage to tiie ‘coon his example was invaluable in instructing the 
tyro. No sooner hac the tree struck than Jack, with short, sharp 
Yells of delight sprang among the branches. and amid a perfect pan 
demonium of exasperated howls ficm his unfortunate companions. 
seized the prey and forced bim out into an open space, where he wa 
quickly surrounded by the yourssters, who. wild with exciiement 
pitched ia regardless of ccnsequectces. raising a din that fairly dea! 
ened us. Glancin? at the captain I saw that his @sthetic soul we 

m highest realms of bliss, ard +s I waicked the ludicrous 





ging vagaries of the scrimmage, I, too, was happy. After a 
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414 FOREST AND STREAM. De 
aan 
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long and bloody struggle the life was shaken out of the ‘coon, and | Sam was quite a hand on adicker, it was thought best that he should do | cheerful air, as an old mudsill happily expressed ‘it, « f 
wok gathered round the ’coon and lit our pipes. One old fellow who | thetrading, and was accordingly ven orsealiae bay Se Unfortu- “kkuored’ a een ae r “tt, “com ane g 
had uttered nave 0 ward Guanes nately, Sam understood to be ; Sad thitking it too Never a hint of the joke was yy, Sopa when re. an eye" 
“I tell. you, boys, this is a hunt;”’ and waving his hand in | much. he offered the farmer $3.00. which, it is needless to say, was followed. it was ‘‘too to * and when actor in 
their direction, he added, them's keun dogs.” quickly taken. The pig was boxed up, labeled “live ” and di- | told it en as on every with the ’) wimessi 
“That reminds me,” said the captain, ‘of a keun dog I bought | rected toChristopher ith; but the laugh was rather faint when | assurance, “I could have told you that would be your “hae We ¥ 


when I was a boy. I been arter ’em onct or twice, and somehow | they came to compare notes on the price of the pork. Sassa-cvs. 
I got er hankerin’ for the fun and thought I’d get me a dorg. So one Sours Aprerton, Mass. 












































fastene 
ooo 99S Seat k oee eed ie ee aes 20 * sana 
Earp. snd 5 axed Bim was See eun dog. He kinder : In conversation with an old North-Woodsman the writer Ten fee’ 
ike a bit, then he sla; his Nands together and sez, sez he, ‘B . was 
Jiminy, that’s it; he peccoun doe” Wail I dickered for him’ and | The story of the clergyman, the fish and the small boy told in your SS ae aay ree sailor's inge- oe 
tuk him home, and that night we went er keunin. We had two other | issue of Sept. 14, reminds me of an occasion when an beth, N. ee Boek during a sue an Oe Up = of this sto 
dogs, and ’twavt no time at all hardly ‘fore we had a keun up a sap- J., minister was disconcerted in a somewhatsimilar way. He was or part on pper a river the she 
hn’, and I got the boys to hold on to the dogs so as ter give mine a | illustrating some point by the loading and discharge of a gun. De- The captain of the craft had ordered the nee every si 
show. Wail, I shuk him off and he struck clus to ther purp, an’ you scribing the process, he accompanied his words by a _h realistic iekotieema ate Siliier conte Lorhae Sam, to a rush f 
oughter have seen him git and hearn him yell. He never stopt ki- | Pantomime performance, first pouring into the muzzle of imagi- datcoa ean be ey enieene ters ; — by reat, bu 
yien’ nor runnin’ till he got under Uncle Joe’s barn. Wall, the next | ary gun the powder, then putting in a wad, the shot, and wads ea cali ane oe eel evenly 
day, kinder mad like, I-went up ter town; I found Uncle Joe lookin’ in, “ram her home” every time, then withdrawing the ram- his eyelids, and he sae tthe well, butsoon sleep overcame two by: 
mighty sollum, and I sez, ‘Uncle Joe,’ sez I, ‘I thought you sed that | Tod, he put on the cap, raised the gun to his shouider, slg ted al ey’ hel slept the sleep o just, ara, his hold * 
purp was good for keuns.’ *What,’ sez he, rollin’ up his eyes, ‘haint | the barrels, and, turning suddenly to his audience, exelalmed, “An soncting: the motion af Et emmtincke teneees te aaa an eee ae 
e?’ ‘No,’ sez I, ‘he’s wus nor no dog.’ He drawed his coat sleeve | 20W, W io I do next?” . danger. 
across his eyes, and with his volce kinder trembly like he sez, sez he, | ‘‘Pull the trigger!” shouted a small boy in a front pew. Se cae Beers ies, eae ee oe eae dancing 
‘My boy, you don’t know how shock’t I be; never before has my be- T'll pull your t er for zoe. you little wretch,”’ said the discon- now w wake eyes, ao down the Seas Say, and tho 
lief im the truth of holy writ been shook ‘till now." “Hold on," sez 1, | certed clergyman, dropping his arms and shalking his finger threaten- | bors, come up yere an pick out anoder star for dis child, we ls donc through 
‘what's seripter got to do with the dog, anyhow?’ He looked at me | ingly at the offending urchin. Mrat-Hawk. eat Me ret One smart, sure. WEONES. Ina f 
as if he felt kinder injured like, and sez, sez he, ‘Ther Bible tells us 30. + ae. B water st 
that ther’ want nothin’ created in vain, and trustin’ to the truth of 35. the mos 
this I reckoned that that blamed dorg must be good for keuns, as I'll Your story of the Hartford clergyman and the fish recalls an inci- A short 
take my affer davo he aint good fur nothin’ else.’ ”’ SHapow. | dent which once hagpened in a city less than a thousand miles from | The conversation had somehow drifted to the dogs, and after the chop wi 
Pawtucxet, R.I. There is nothing about fish nor game in it; if classi- | small dogs had had their day, the ones were a show, and glory hs 
21. fled it would probably come under the head of the vegetable om, | each man who had ever seen a dog trotted out, and dis- the othe 
It was the young cle n's first service in the chureh. Ina front pages i eee we E ns — a of Poon had I 
Mrs, Seale’s exploit told in your , reminds me of | Pew sat au elderly deacon. e ter gave out, among er | preced le 7 risen from a good rather line, 1 
a somewhat similar aid which sais oan = notices, one of a meeting to be “held as usual on Wednesday even- | an ber ge eight, and a huge fellow of nearly two hundred this con 
Late last fall a neighbor of mine some two anda half miles from | ing.” ‘Youare mistaken.” said the deacon, rising in his pew, “the | pounds been produced, utterly silencing all com; Cud i 
me, saw a fine buck herding with his cattle. The farm is a small one | Meeting will be held on Thursday evening.” ‘Ah, yes,” said the | was asked how heavy a dog he had ever seen. This. of course, put Long | 
of some 200 acres, and is between the North Anna and the north | young minister, in a loud voice te correct his error, ‘Thursday even- | him upon his metal. and as there was much at stake, he assumed an / with 
branch of the North Anna River, and has no buildings upon it. Mr. | iIng;" then sub voce and confidentially tothe deacon, ‘Right, brother; kane see to the im of the occasion, and he the nex! 
‘ N. tried in every way to get a shot at the deer but without success, | ! acknowl the corn. t e remarked that he had once seen a hing? Soe. in a benefit, 
until a happy thought struck him which gained the venison. Not long afterward the congregation raised a liberal sum and sent | perfect monster. but that it was so long ago forgotten I shail 
Mr. N. lceded his gun aud taking with him the vessel from which | the young man off to brush up in Europe, where your genial corres- | his exact avoirdupois, but that his owner, in nse to an inquiry. to mind 
he salted his stock, went to their pasture and gave the accustomed | Pondent, “‘Piseco,"" may perchance run across him. EaT-HawK. | once sent his weight in a letter, and the was over Seven CHELS 
“salt call’’ once or twice. The cattle came promptly and with them dollars. Smapow. 
the buck, who walked up within twenty feet of the gun and was 31 36 
ere — some = : - eury which I ae any » sahieeaiiieaia - a ~ I send 
nice, but regre’ it was killed in such an unsportsmanlike way. Gusisa , = : A country editor from Nova Scotia was ny Got e States, and 
= good wing-shot, inveterate wag and an unmerciful practi + ” hunting 
Corway Fara, Va. R. M. Conway. | cal joker. One morning before he had passed the town limits on bis = —_ a eee ont, ae —_ One — Scene: 
22. daily hunt, he was overtaken by an old farmer in his rockaway | * e 7 oe oe ye y's friend & . eas and rado mé 
returning to his home, three miles in the country, after taking the cai , and seeing a a tees 7 our * hte 4 shell, ar 
The story of the fellow who would not fire “because he only had | girls to school. Ever on the alert for a lift, the clatter of the vehicle | !2¢ It not engaged, sea self. ‘Here now,” thought our editor. K. and |] 
one charge of powder and he wished to hunt all day,” reminds me of | caused Gus to look back for the chance, and he chuckled when he ‘is another of them confounded inquisitive Yankees; however, I'll wooden 
one that I have heard told around the camp-fire, which may be new | recognized the single occupant of that ro6my conveyance bound for fix him. Barely had the American touched the seat before he began: lant sail 
to some of your readers. A young man from the city, brimful of that | the very ground selected for that day’s hunt. So confident was he| ;. What is your name? in the ec 
nameless fear of firearms, which haunts the dilletante sportsman who | of a cordial “Get in” that he stopped and waited for the old man to S—,” replied the Nova Scotian, telling the truth. deep in 
has not pulled a trigger for a year, went for a few days’ duck shoot- | come up, when, to his utter dumbfoundment, the driver merely bowed | ‘‘Where are you from?” continued the Yankee. : his com 
ing with one of his country cousins. Tuey got very near toan im | ashe drove on, Aware that the old fellow was a little hardo’ hear-| ‘‘Stoke on-Trent, in England,” lied the Bluenose. specime 
mense flock (or **team,” which should I say?) of ducks, which were | ing, Gus yelled, “Lem me ride?’ ‘Hey?’ as the old man’s head *What are you doing out here?’ security 
feeding in shallow water. near the shore, and it was agreed that the | popped out of the rockaway. As the anchor dragged Gus threw u “Shooting. Iam now on my way down to Nova Scotia moose hunt- duck!" 
city man should try a sitting shot, while the “‘bushman”’ took them | a hand as a signal to land and take in a passenger, while he moved | ing, and then go to Cape Breton for duck shooting.” By-and- 
flying. To the disgust of the countryman, the other could not sum- up with an unwonted agility, repeating, ‘Lem me ride?” Sailing “Wat make of a gun do you use?”’ went on the tive one with scious § 
mon sufficient courage to face the explosion that must ensue should | on, the captain of the craft informed Gus in most unctuous tones, | new interest. “give it 
he pull trigger, so he kept aiming and aitaing but never firing. ‘Why | “I’m only goin’ two or three hundred yards down the road.” Now, our editorial friend had never fired a gun in his life, but he “give it: 
in thunder don’t you fire:’’ said his friend. ‘Because, he re lied. Trudging on to the top of a hill beyond the first milestone Gus | had heard some of the gun club boys learnedly discussing the differ- where h 
the minute Igo to shoot, another duck comes swimniing right in the | espied the rockaway in front of the toll-gate keeper’s smithy, which | ent makers. ‘Any way,” he thought, ‘not likely this sucker would San F1 
wa. : ane Ae INGLEWOOD. | is nearly two miles from town, and determined to climb in and ride | know a gun from a horse-pistol,” so, with the air of a professional, 
CDoNALD’s Corners, New Brunswick. the last mile and a quarter; he quickened his gait and came almost | he returned: 
alongside, when the brakes were loosed and the old gentleman again “Tam using a hammerless Parker at present, one of our best Lon- We we 
23. jogged on. At the next turn in the road_a glimpse was caught of | don makers.” 5 ier 
that vehicle disappearing up theavenue. I don’t think that Gus ever “‘Indeed,’’ said the Yankee with an innocent smile, *‘choke or modi- “One of 
We were out for woodcock, and as we were crossing the open be- | was a model Sunday-school scholar. for he was always fluent as an fled?” was talk 
tween two covers our dogs surrounded a woodehuck, and encowraged | unique orator, and he spread himself in a soliloquy on that occasion ‘I generally use her fuil choked, but she screws up or down to any crack sk 
by us, were making considerable noise, which attracted the atten- | which blued the cireumambient to a shade that it would be a gun- | gauge.” it, so the 
tion of the old farmer and his son, and they left their work and came | barrel colorer’s delight to reproduce. After a few seconds’ silence the Bluenose continued: ‘“‘These ham- The boy 
overtoseethe fun As this was new game to the dogs, they were Late in the afternoon, loaded with game, as was a matter of course, | merless guns are so handy there is no trouble cocking them, When- day he si 
rather awkward in handling It. Fred,wishing to help them: aimed | the fagged out sportsman had lighted his pipe and was taking a rest | ever you shove in the ramrod, back go the hammersand she isready The frog 
a vicious kick at the rodent, which missed its object, and striking | on the top railof a worm fence before entering on the home stretch— | for action. What, you are not going. are you?” times wi 
poor Dan under the chin, fairly lifted him off the ground. When the | that most unpleasant, exhausting part of a pedestrian’s day’s sport. | “Yes,” said the American, risive, “this is my station; I hope you nel and | 
howls and laughter had subsided, the farmer’s boy remarked, “That | Being in sight of that avenue he was relieving himself of a half men- | will have a pleasant trip; though the hotels in the Provinces won't out, the 
reminds me of how dad did for old Bose. He was the goll darndest | tal, half muttered supplement to bis morning soliloquy, which a re- | add much toit. Iam glad Ihave met you. By ome accent I would lowed th 
woodchuck dog that you ever see. One day hegot a chuck in a stone | alization that at that time of day ninety-nine of every bundred | take you foran American. Good-bye, and good luck to you. My 
heap, and dad and [ took a crowbar and went to help him. We pried | vehicles were leaving town had little tendency to tranquilize. There | card; oh, yes! Iam Mr. Parker, of the gun works, Meriden. 
out one or two stones, when the chuck stuck up his head and dad let | is yet ‘balm in Gilead’’ thought Gus, when he heard a vehicle coming | VERMONT. We ha 
drive at nen with thee wowwar full chisel. J an then old Bose spied | bis “. —— his ~ t oe —— Lie snue old tor. 37. ing of i. 
him and made a dive, and the crowbar struck him between the ears | mer in an open buggy, leisurely driving a mild-eyed, mild-manne' : boys, 
and killed him deader than Julius Cesar.” ‘ Yes,” added the old | cow. Formal salutations were exchanged, but apparently no balm | One hot day 9 ewe ae catching haddock in Anoplis Basin telling bi 
man, “and the funny part of it is old Bose don’t know to this day but | for Gus iu that turnout. Just before reaching the pike the cow re- | 8bout a mile off the Digby, Nova Scotia shore. Chet, after an? catfish tl 
what the weodchuck killed him.” SHapow. | membered that she had forgotten something and must go back, and | turn of his line around his hand, had lain down in the bottom of the had got 
to Gus’s no little delight scorned all the gentleman's remonstrances. | boat with hig hat ove: his face as a protection from the noonday heat in the bi 
24. Springing from his buggy he rushed down the read atter her, yelling | Of the sun, and was fast asleep. George had hooked a big skate, and they saw 
to Gus, “Head that cow! head that cow!” Gus didn’t move except | by @ good deal ef give and a managed to get him alongside with- they clul 
When 1 was a young steamboatman on the raging Mississippi, run- | to encourage the rebellious brute, and when the accommodating (+) out waking a i pul = in Chet’s line and fastening his hook of some | 
ning from St. Louis in the Keokuk trade, the good steamer Di Vernon, | farmer came puffing abreast that enn fellow, without deigning ay oe e ait tail, then let him fe Quickly vue Gres George?’ 
with Capt. Matson commanding, was one of the finest and largest | him a glance, Gus consoled him with ‘‘Oh, she’s only goin’ two or and fei me ocr ee ted:developmenis. We had not long . a pose any 
side-wheelers in the river, tbree hundred yards down the road.” Last seen cf the old man he | When Mr. Skate ran the line out and it brought up on Chet’s han The su 
The mate at that time was “Old Hughey,” a large, broad-shouldered, | was ‘clipping it” across the fields with little prospect of getting | over the gunwale, the trouble began. He first sung out “Let go,” and the stori 
fat Irishman, who had the reputation of being the terror of the roust- mon f, that ead — ee _ nearest a Sees ly two been ayea tatty nema | pe ‘i nr Ne ee ee ont pat feet proj 
abouts, for when he opened his broad mouth they had to * miles from where Gus continu © sit, complacently smoking, so : 2 ; ling awa 
dust around ” - 7 oo long as the cloud of dust gave evidence that the cow was still on the | With a “Jerusalem crickets! Great Cesar! I’ve got bim this time! Get tak hi 
One day while the steamer lay “‘tied up” at the levee landing, some | Move. = J. T. B. up here, Same, we et 6 heneres Doe halibut ey Heavens, man het 
of the men were at work in the hota. and Hughey just then needed | SLEEPY Hottow, Ky. : — — be eee ae oP coping wide & fea Killed la 1 
ok: si " » es > ’ - $0 
— — o striding to the forward hatch he looked down 2 and on a des 4 When I go fishing I ny oe t spend half my pea 
“Hello, down thar.” Every one who has shot ducks on the Gunpowder Bridge lmowsold | time snoring. Come, wake up and give a hand here. broken t 
“Aye, aye, sir,’ answered the men from below. man 8.. one of the best shots and best claimers that ever fired a gun | Afteralong fight, — thought his fish was about tuckered and Just as W 
‘How many of yees is thar down thar?” from that very popular shooting place. The old man has a very | nearly tothe surface, he yelled “Stand by with the gaff. boys; clear . ing tarot 
“Three of us, sir.” heavy muzzle-loading gun, No. 7 bore, that kicks like a mule. When | 4Way between the main and forward seats; put both gaffs into him, and stru 
“Well, the half of yees come up here.” Dorsat Fix. | he fires it he always throws himself forward so as to meet the recoil, | steady, now, and we will show the natives at Bear River the biggest ing noth 
CRIcago. and not be kicked over backwards. One day when the old man was | halibut ever caught in”——. Chet had run on thus far in his excite- than twe 
25 rowing home, he saw a large bunch of ducks flyiug toward him. He | ment when the skate hove in sight tail foremost. Ihad commenced time was 
. stood up in his boat and prepared lf for a shot, expecting to | the second stanza of the Comanche war whoop and George was roll- The swel 
. ’ Tothi ., | knock two or three ducks out of the bunch. He got sight on them, himself in the bottom of the hoat, when with the very devil while thi 
We were all seated about a roaring log fire. Nothing had been said led the tri d threw himself forward to t h il. but | boiling from his eyes, dropped ‘his line and darted for the boathook; heels 
for several minutes, when the solemn stillness was broken by the | P™ ld . Need i ee day s roan t hi ones bend ie ae but divining his intentions, I was too quick for him, and forcing him Ww Not ’ 
lonesome hovt of an owl near us. “That reminds me,”’ said the Pro- oon Oe a eee te ee ores Saco os Se back over the decking forward, George and I held bim until the fight a 
fessor. ‘You know that family of Hurds? Well, one time the old a — = = a er “g ighty’ ¥ a mr melted out of his eyes and he owned up sold — 
ae a out to the Poe, tocut es oo notreturning at night,his —— poy ad oy ooay aaa po ak e me to Ever after it we wanted Chet to come down we only had to say _ 
wife pame worried, and, accom a y her two dau ters, s ” ’ rr) 4 oo oe , 
to find him. They got well into. the woods, and all-at een — shave Ser bite. Re eee ree a gs We we 
brought to a standstill by ‘To who-o-o!’ ‘Hark. girls!’ said the old aIEIMORE. 33 and ano’! 
wo 5 ee owl,’ says - of the girls. ‘An owl! No it hain’t, : 38. who ha 
§ se ir’ 9 * = a 
Mr Hurd!" t you suppose I know your father’s voicet > oP ©} A minister of the gospel, an excellent shot, admirer of a fast trot-| Did any of you around the ‘Camp Fire” ever see white woodcock? i 
ii ter, lover of a good , and unreservedly appreciative of a good joke, | Oh, yes, [have. Isaw a pair of very fine ones once. perfectly white. “We it 
26. tells the following ed one on  bixasel, in a vastly more humoreus | and this is how it occurred. Phil. L:, as genial soul as ever lived, fire off : 
le an s admirers have ev peated it. ears harge 
A friend of the writer lately asked a pee Florida “cracker” “if omise of better } pay induced him to take charge of a new flock in Terioan Bee batore the & fire. Eni, casa bine fond af os 
he ever went a fishing, and received the following characteristic and | strange pastures. It was not long after his establishment before his | horses, dogs and birds, ‘ularly the latter. birds from prospes 
pointed reply: ‘Sometimes I goes a fishir’ and sometimes I doesn’t!’ | sporting preclivities crop out. Belonging to the fold was a| the Black Forest of Germany, mocking birds and red from the ellows 
GLENCOE, Florida. Cc. H.C 1 1 es : li — M to mysel 
oc. wealthy, intelligent and highly-accomplis farmer, who could | sunny South, none but the purest and rarest —— were allowed ight do 
27. comprehend the consistency of genuine sportamanship with gentility to oceup the beautiful cages that graced his bachelor quarters. Oc- blank 7 
In a city not far from New York lives a ministeras much celebrated and even Christianity, and the pastor cheerfully accepted an invi-} casion ty some cage, carefully bl ay up and ed with the onal * 
for his love of the angle as for his profession. While speaking to his tation to share a day’s shooting over a well-broken brace of mysterious “D, H. a.c. P. L.”” wou. found among the out-bound of teeth 
Sunday school one afternoon on the text, ‘Depart from evil and do peters. Tun” ef some messenger and commened beg scuse far away agent, to “Ther 
.* he drew for illustration the simile of a wayward child leavin, As they proceeded to the fields the host courteously inquired of | be returned in due time labeled ‘‘Keep from cold,”’ “Please feed and ever all 
ome and all good influences, he rushed into the broad:-paths of si 1s his guest what should be the agreement as to their shooting. Always | water.”’ These came to be known among the boys as ‘“‘Phil.’s pets,’ thought 
but through the intercession of parents and friends is reclaimed , | ready to run a joke on a friend, and i ning himself able to wipe | and were always well cared for, so that when one arrived Phil. gen- only as) 
to repeat his folly again and again. Finally, after almost super- | ‘De farmer's eye at will, the opportunity appeared too good to be | erally had quite # crowd of jookers on about the office when the ber her 
human effort, he , at last brought back to the fold, and his redemp- — unimproved; oo the param 6 = a wrappings were carefully removed from the ‘atest and rarest speci- place, ji 
tion from vice made a certainty for the balance of his life. ‘To | 22¢,'a each should mark and carry game for the other. “} men, while all passed judgment upon size, plumage, coler and mark- right.’ 
further simplity the illustration to the younger members of the ~— tter of th t ny eee ens . and probable musical or ote qualities. the vara 
school, the pastor said: ‘‘A few months ago I was fishing in the Maine | ¢, . ae edie acon Bonet ae ie b es fi ——- oT oe ee oe Se ole add ron cated ERB. how the who 
woods. At the break of a fish on the waters of the stream Icast out | to the parson’s second barrel The farm: the — - _— be would like a pair of white woodcock, that the agent out at tunel 
my flies. A noble trout arose, seized the bait and away he plunged e parson’s second barrel. e farmer gathered poc' eted | Blanktown had a of beautiful ones that he he could menced 
carrying almost alithe line I had on my reel. Again and again. I the single bird, and with a matter of-course air which “cast no} secure for him if . would like them to add to bis co and the end 
drew the fish near the canoe and attempted to land him, but away he —- Coming: —— —, pees ed to oo his 6 turn. ai would supply acage. Phil. was ny en but almost doubted ~~ third, tk 
would go, only to repeat the struggle. Finally, tired out and wear e performances of the dogs were as harmonious as the machin- | truthfulness of James, because in all his experience in the woods while ai 
with his efforts to escape, I at last drew him in and slipping my land- ery of a perfect b. 1., the cover unexceptionable, and the farmer pro- | had never heard of such a rarity, though he had heard of white deer. tain side 
ing net under the fish, threw him into my boat boat ny beyond all ceeded to grass every shot so beautifully that the shepherd soon | and even white quail and white-black , but pure white woodcock, me ter § 
escape ” . Gazing about on his audience to see the effect of the moral discovered that there was little of the owes lesson to be taught | and two of them! That settled it. When the run went out that even- gun, “*n 
of his story, the silence was suddenly interrupted by a small boy in — lamb,  aeclae sobaey — ee ——— owe Se was a good Se the a —. "D. ame 
the front seat, who astonished the school by exclaiming: ‘But. ne — ee wy exter oo — hietl P. L..” and tagged for agent at Blanktown. W: it came . 
Mister —-, how much did he weigh?” 4 8.8.” | every ot was such an easy one that the hunt was ming a little | a day or so after, the usual curious crowd of messengers and office As old 
Ramee laa : la monotonous and tiresome to the acher at lunch-time; but ‘‘hope |} clerks gathered about while Phil. carefully untied the aengs wiih settle in 
. sprang eternal,’’ and there was still a supposed chance for redemp- | held the paper with which the cage was wrapped to birds and ere 
28. tion. ‘Alas! the uncertainty of human calculations.”’ - from the my and there, curled up in a warm nest of soft moss, lay, utes. T 
7 As the sun crept closer and closer to his western couch, hepe that | sure enough, a pair of real whitewood cocks!—beer faucets. The them th 
_ wonder if any readers of Forest anpD STREAM ever heard about | a bird could be flushed which wanted to escape that preacher's | roar that followed the discovery is often echoed to this day whenever : five and 
Chris. Smith’s “live bait ?”’ There was a rx of them down in Maine | pockets grew fainter and fainter, till it flickered-out when that exas- | some of the old hands have retold tLe story. But don’t you tell who Bill, my 
somewhere, and were going fishing, and the question arose, where | perating lamb began adding hares to his shepherd’s load with a non- | sent you this. = '  Dorsau Fr. he said ' 
should they procure bait? Some one suggested pork, whereupon | chalant assurance that at the close of a *s sport “Il generally Cuica@o, Il. barrel?’ 
Chris. became disgusted, and deelared that he would not think of | shoot a few rabbits, to be fed to the dogs.” Fa ly in the day he 39. Broox 
fishing withoutlive bait. A neighboring farmer had some sucking | entered the fields in an exuberance of delight which bubbled over in ; 
pigs which he was willing to sell for $2.50 a piece; and it was thought | anticipation ofthe jolly laugh at supper, when he should havedem-| A history of the navy during the late war. in-giving an account of 
essential to the happiness of the ng bee the pig should change | onstrated to an unsuspecting rustic the capabilities of a good shot- | the operations of the ironclad fleet before Fort , contains the Here is 
owners. One of the party wasgenial Samuel Norton, whose sudden | gun in expert hands. At sunset he trudged wearily under a cartload | following paragraph: ‘ wail to renew the attack a fire low, but 
death a year ago cast a sadness over this whole community. Now,as ' of game, thoroughly crushed in spirit and le, maintaining a broke out on board the Nantucket which, however was extinguished were dor 




















account as 
hatches all 
small hatch ee ike eaak elena 
one open to 
ooly Sternoon Eheard the ery of «Fire! the yesman's room is on fire!” 
was fen Sant Groans Ga yeersen’s reste was ihe magnates. Under the berth 
1ge- deck were small filled with eleven and ee ah, 
t of and when I got on my feet there was a sheet of flame pouring out 
iver this store room, and not more than two feet the fire from 
the shells. The crew was mostly made up of “raw recruits,’’ and 
, to every sinner of them saw and knew the danger at once, and there was 
by a rush for the small ladder leading to the turret. I started with the 
rest, but soon ved that there was no chance for me where 
me seventy or eigh men were ling to get through a small hole 
‘old two by four feet. Turning back to the fire I saw two or three old 
at- men-of-war’s-men at work rigging the fire hose, and my fright left 
ain meatonce. Perhaps, as a boy, I did not realize the full extent of the 
3 of danger. The first thing drew my attention was a dark form 
ay dancing gna Fores & the widest of the Saee wring: to stenp & out, 
one god theaghts of a salamander and of the Hebrew children” flash 
through my mind 


, In a few minutes the hose was counected, and a large stream of 

extinguished the fire, when there emerged from the smoke 

the most forlorn louking lieutenant it has ever been my lot to behold. 

A short time before our ship boasted of the finest pair of mutton- 

chop whiskers, the pride our First Lieutenant. But now their 

glory had de ; the fire had singed one side completely, while 
ce the other been preserved mtact, ditto the hair. 

- Imagine, if you can, a crew of sailors ten minutes later, drawn up 

ee in line, arene ee keep sober faces while listening to a lecture from 

=n this — king object on the folly of panics in general and fire 


ut Lon ‘e to ‘‘Piseco,” and may his shadow never grow less; not- 
with: g that he did drill us at fire quarters rather savagely for 
the next two or three weeks, some of us believed it was for our own 
benefit, and not to revenge the loss of those whiskers. For my part, 
I shail never read a letter from your correspondent without posalting 
to mind the a here presented. H. A. 8. 
CHELSEA, \. 
40. 


Isend the following reminiscence of one of many jolly up river 
hunting trips, taken-in the ‘fall of the year” by a few choiee spirits. 
Scene—on board yacht Lolita, at anchor in a dense fog, near Alva- 
d rado marshes. all ds on short allowance of Eastern oysters in 
= shell, and Budweiser beer. On deck we see sailing-master Charley 
"ii K. and high private W. A.,busily inspecting a lot of nondescript 
: wooden decoys. Thereis a gleam of mischief in the eye of the gal- 
a; lant sailing-master, as the wonderful birds are overhauled. Below, 
in the cabin, the very Hon. Mr. Austin T., and Mr. Eli F. are seen 
deep in the mysteries of Pedro. Ten minutes later, the “Hon.” and 
his comrade come on deck to ‘‘stretch their legs.”’ A beautiful 
specimen of the canvas-back mallard is seen, feeding in unconscious 
security. a few furlongs off. The Hon. Austin: “By George, I see a 
t- duek!"’ Elijah dives below, brings up his gun and “gives it to him.” 
By-and-by, the fog and smoke lifting, the bird is seen, still in uncon- 
bh scious security, or else he has smelt powder before. Chorus of. 
“give itto him again ‘Lijah, he didn’t hear you.” ‘Lijah doesn’t 
e “give it to him again,” but goes below totake up the thread of Pedro, 
P. where he dropped it. W. A. 
d San Francisco, California. 


l 41. 


\° We were sitting around the fire just before turning in, and relating 

riences, telling stories, etc., when Chant, one of the party, said, 

- “One of the greatest stories I ever heard was told me by a hunter I 

was talking with ene day. An old man wanted his son to become a 

y crack shot, and got arifle for him. But the boy was afraid to shoot 

it, so the old man got him an air rifle that carried about a B shot. 

j The boy practiced on shooting frogs, but could never killany. One 

: day he saw an old frog sitting on a log, and he took fair aim and fired. 

f , The frog slightly turned his head, but no more. The boy shot several 

times with the same results. Finally he caught the frog with red flan- 

L nel and a hook and found all the shot inside of him. Come to find 

out, the frog saw the shot coming, thought they were flies, and swal- 
lowed them all.” OSsIoLIo. 

: 42. 


We had sat around the fire for some time and the boys were speak- 
ing of fish—of very large fish—when George finally said: ‘‘Well now, 
boys, I don’t want you to think I’m lying, and I never did believe in 

telling big yarns, but your seeelias of the big pike reminds me of a 

catfish they caught up near Des Moines last year. You see the river 

had got very low and this big yellow-head climbed out at a low place 

; in the bank and was chasing a two-year-old around the field when 
they saw him, and as the farmers were afraid of losing their stock 
they clubbed together and killed him.” After an awe-struck silence 
of some time L. ventured to remark in a low tone: ‘‘How big was he, 
George?” ‘Well, by the great whale, I'd iike to know if you sup- 
pose any small fish could tackle a two year-old steer?” 

The subject was eng to snakes, and along about eleven o’clock 
the stories grew pretty large. Sam had been sitting in silence, his 
feet propped up, his hat pulled down over his eyes, meditatively pul- 
ling away at his pipe. At length he said without raising his eyes or 
tak his pipe from his mouth: ‘Gentlemen, I seem to be the only 

man here who has had no experience with large snakes. I never 
killed a large snake in my life. But,” said he, mournfully, “I did see 
something strange one oes in Iowa. We were riding along through 
the timber on the Boone bottoms, in a big lumber wagon; we had 
broken the wagon-tongue and put in a green stick in replacing it. 
Just as we got pretty near through the woodsa yellow rattler came glid- 
ing through the grass and struck at one of the horses, but missed 
and struck the wagon-tongue. We killed the snake and drove on, think- 
ing nothing mors of it; but if you will believe me, gentlemen, in less 
than twenty minutes that wagon-tongue to swell and in a short 
time wae covered a a spots. atte not the _—— = it. 
The swelling spre: m the tongue to ther’ - an alittle 
while the azles were so badly swollen that we had to take off the 
wheels and apply elm bark poultices to reduce the swelling.” 

Not a word was said. Each man took his hat and in silencc left the 
fireside. When we returned Sam was sitting in the same position 
calmly smoking away. 43. E. Hover. 


We were sitting around the camp-fire in the wilds of Arizona. One 
and another had contributed a song or story save Jerry the guide. 
who had sat m silence the entire time. “Oh! come, Jerry,” sai 
John, “do give us a song—a real old war-wtoop—one that will 
awaken these mountain echoes; they seldom hear so good a voice.” 
‘Well, boys,” said Jerry, “‘before I sing you a song, I will have to 
fire off a story, and then if you want me to sing afterwards, why I'll 
goahead. You-see, boys, I was away up in these mountains with a 

rospecting y ‘searching’ for pe I strayed away off from the 
tellows one Posy and losing the trail and night coming on, I thought 
to myself the best way for Jerry to do was to camp. Isat myself 
right down where I was, stretched out these gin, and, wrapping my 
blanket about me, turned in for the night. But I wa’nt to sleep at 
once. No, indeed, for soon there came such a howling and snapping 
of teeth about me, that my hair stood on end. 

“There, in a cirele about me sat as lively a pack of wolves as you 
ever did hear on, and Sa saan my ae, yoe® bet, boys, I 
thought my time had come. Wall, my mother had taught me, when 
only a sprout, many a good thing or two, and among others I remem- 
ber her saying, ‘Now, Jerry, my son, if you ever get into a tight 
place, just you er prayers and then sing a song, and all will be 
right.’ So i got ment down on my knees, but after I rose up I saw 
the varmints gitting closer and closer. But I was bound to carry out 
the whole gramme, so I cleared my pipes and at it I went on the 
tune of ‘Old Hundred.’ On finishing the first line, the wolves com- 
menced to kind of shake their heads, and look at one another. At 
the end of the second. they rose up and bawled. At the end of the 
third, —— around like mad, plowing the ground in all directions, 
while at the end of the fourth, they went a flying down the moun- 
tain side as if Old Nick was after them. And now, — if you waht 
me ter sing, jist say the word.”’ ‘Not much,” said John, seizing his 
gun, “not this evening.” 44 PADDLE. 


As old Bob 8. was out hun one day he saw a flock of ducks 
Settie in a small pond hole not far away. To cali the dog in to heel 
and creep witbin shot of the fowl was the work of but a few min- 
utes. To use hisown words: “I got within easy range and gave 
them the right barrel, and killed five. The dog retrieved them all 
five and the rest of the bunch flew away. When I got home and told 
Bill, my brother, what a nice shot I had, and how many I killed, all 
he said was, ee in thunder di@n’t you give them the other 


the 


ta 
en 


od 


barrel?’ Says I, ‘Bill, I never thought of it.’ ’’ D. 
Brooking, Mass. 
45. 
Here is a little fuel for the camp-fire. Jack isa good sort of a fel- 
low, but is “given” to telling fish and snake stories sometimes. We 


were down ut Smith’s grocery one evening roosting around on the 
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barrels and boxes. The wind was blo and the snow drifting out- 
side at a fearful rate, and Jack was Gene on hip Jmanmmetaon, spd 

us how c of shot he used in t a 
ae Y-, Ertl cemionnon and miner, extricated him- 
self from the cracker barrel, sliced off a piece of cheese and ex- 


“Talk about tenacity of life and hard critters to kill, you oughter 
seen gome shootin’ that I did once!” . 
onnnt — his eyes and invited Bill to go obese, and give us the 

ne: mee. Expecting a story ut a grizzly or some 

“varmint” we hitched around and were all attention. 

“Well,” said Bill, ‘It was out in the Black Hills. I had been down 
to Cheyenne and boughta new Winchester. I wanted to try it on 
someth a to see how she would carry, sol went out back of the 
camp. the first thing I set oo on was old Ike Irving’s horse. I 
thought that would be a good to practice on, so I drew a bead 
right auuees between its eyes and. pulled. I saw the critter kinder 
jump a as the bullet struck. but it did not tumble, so I unhitched 
again. I saw where the second bullet struck—right between the oa 
—but the eyes kept staring at me just the same as before, so (help 
himself to a handful of loose muscatels) I fired again and again, un- 
till had emptied the e, and every bullet struck between its 
eyes, and that air horse stood there just as well as ever.” 

“Now Bill!” exclaimed Jack, “that’s too thin altogether. How far 
away were you from that horse?’ 

“About forty yards,”’ 

“And yor —you fired seventeen .44-calibre bullets in between his 
eyes and didn’t knock him off his feet?’’ 

“Yes,” sempontes Bill, sidling toward the door, ‘you see old Ike 
was & cai r, the two I's were capitals (old Lke’s initials), the horse 
was a sawhorse, and—” 

Bill had just time to get outside the door when a starch box crashed 
against it and flew into kindling wood. But Jack called him back 
again, and ina few minutes the store was blue with the smoke of 
Smith's best Havanas. Tron RaMRop. 

MasSsacHUsETTs. 46 


Apropos of Nevada, I cannot permit this opportunity to escape to 
expose the diabolical proclivities of one of your correspondents, who 
had evidently got himself into a scrape and wished to drag in as 
many of your readers as possible. When I was residing in that State, 
some three Page ago, I was fortunate es secure aspecimen of 
the glossy ibis, the first I had ever seen; an ing at a loss to classify 
it, I sent the head and one wing to — correspondent, Mr. Newton 
Dexter, whom I knew te be somewhat of an ornithologist as well as 
taxidermist. The return mail brought me an exhaustive account of 
its natural history, but said nothing in regard to the edible qualities 
of the bird. Shortly afterward I read an article in your columns from 
a Western contibutor who had not only shot a glossy ibis, but had 
cooked and eaten it, pronouncing it the most delicious morsel he had 
ever tasted. To say that I was yabeney hardly fills the bill. I was 
wretched to think that I had not coo that ibis, and had lost a sen- 
sation! might never again have an omgernunts of ae 

Several morths afterward, to my eat delight, [ succeeded in kill- 
ing another, it being the only one I had seen since shooting the first. 
Now for a feast such as Delmonico himself could not duplicate. { 
took the prize home, dressed it carefully,and turned it over to my 
wife, admonishing her to serve it up in her best style, finishing off my 
injunctions with a few careless off-hand remarks concerning its great 
rarity, the delicicus quality of its flesh, ete. ‘Then I hastened out to 
invite in my friends. Allof them were on hand punctually at the 
dinner table—the postmaster, Wells-Fargo’s agent, and several other 
distinguished characters. Had the bird Sees enough, I should 
have roeeee a feast for my guests of glossy ibis alone. but as the 
tid-bit would make but a few mouthf for each one, I had been 
obliged, sorely against my will, to add a couple of spring chickens. 
Every plate, however, received its portion of the rare bird, and each 
guest immediately transferred a piece to his mouth—and that was 
about as far as it got with most of them. One or two, with exquisite 
good breeding, attempted to surreptitiously secrete it in their vest 
— and one or two others may have kept it down long enough 

get out doors. How did it taste, did you say? Well, my dear 
reader, I have never eaten crow, but, for all that, I prefer crow, and 
take the chances; and I never ceased to sigh for the scalp of the 
wretch who wrote up that article on the glossy ibis for the Forzst 
AND STREAM. ForKED DEER. 
San FRANCISCO, Cal. 


47. 


James C——, a genial son of Erin, is fond of shooting, and the best 
manufacturer of mid-range hyperbole that I ever saw. He will tell 
a story elaborately frescoed with improbabilities, and every corner 
decorated with impossibilities, with an air of persuasive sincerit 
that would cause a man to hate himself for presuming to doubt if. 
He says “the first sugar hogshead he ever saw reminded him so much 
of his mother’s churn that he shed tears.’’ One day a hawk alighted 
near the house and his son took the gun, crawled within gunshot, 
fired and missed. 

“Why didn’t you kill the howck?’’ queried the father. 

“The gun’s no good,” answered the junior James. 

“Ye'r a liar, Jamesie, it’s yew that’s no good. Ye can’t tell me 
as about that gun. Sure, I’ve known her since she was a 
os tol.’ F. 

ova Scotia. 


48. 


We were sitting around a roaring fire in the ‘Dawn of Day” cabini 
We were the day shifts on the “Orphan Girl” and the ‘‘Maggie.’’ The 
storm was roaring outside, but loud as it howled its noise was 
drowned by our peals of en for there in the center of the circle, 
seated on an inverted cracker box, was “Yank,” boss liar of the 
Rocky Mountains. For two mortal hours the tears had been stream- 
ing down our faces, making strange looking white streaks, for we had 
foilowed his trail from ‘The first time I crossed the plains, boys, in 
°49,”’ and “I tell you. fellers, it makes a man think of his wife’s people 
when the arrers is comin’ at yer ping, ping, ping, straight asa 
clothes line fifty yards long and not an inch between ’em,” until we 
landed him “in the San Luis Valley without chuck or water, blinded 
with sandstones, surrounded by Indians.’ Then semebody said 
“antelopes.”’ 

*“Wal,-ow just listen to me boys and if any of yer can discount a 
strange coincidence that happened to me in that thar same San Luis 
Valley I’ll throw up my hands and take water. Yer see we had been 
out of meat for over a week, having eaten the last of a dead mule 
we found that was so tough the coyotes couldn’t touch him, and we 
was gettin’ kind o’ peckish, when one evening, just as we was makin’ 
camp, what should Isee but a doe antelope. Down I drops and, 
boys, I tell yer I did some tall stalkin’ right thar that would have 
turned a ’Pache yaller with envy, but just as1 got within shootin’ 
distance somethin’ skeerd the doe and off she went oa the dead jump. 
But meat I had to have, so =! jumps and lets drive, but, what with 
bein* weak with cones and firin’ in a hurry, instead of hittin’ her 
behind the shoulder I just creased her across the belly, when, as I’m 
a livin’ sinner, without breakirg her stride she just dropped two 
fawns, which lit on their feet a runnin’ and all three disappeared to- 
gether. Good night.” 49 A. B, B. 

. 


You may send the writer who believes in hunting withouta out 
here in the spring when ducks:come. I claim him for a ‘‘pardner.”’ 

I was hun last fall up near Malta Bend, as fine a duck country 
as there is anywhere, I think, and I believe I hunted of the time 
without a gun. It ha ed thisway. It was justim frontof astorm; 
and the ducks were flying thick and rapidly. I unloaded my traps 
from the wagon and plunged into the long grass that lines the shores 
ot a lake that never fails to bring ducks and geese in spring and fall. 
The point I was making for was abouta mile from where I started 
in, and by the time I had got there I had killed eight. Just before I 
gotin ition to “slay ’em,” a very fine-looking setter dog came to 
me anchored himself as tnough he meant to see the fun. 
Here come the ducks by the hundreds over the point of timber; 
they pitch down and skim along, giving a fair shot with both barrels; 
and down came three ducks fat and sleek. The dog retrieved them 
in a workman-like manner. Hurriedly putting new shells in the 
gun, I did not notice that one of them was wet; and when I emptied 
the gun the next time that ‘‘settled it,” I could no more get that shell 
out than I could fly. The ducks came thick and fast, and almost sat 
on my head; and the look of d st that that dog would give me, 
when I would fail to shoot as each flock came sailing over us, was too 
comical todescribe. I wasascompletely without a gunas the writer of 
your article could wish. This condition of things could not last long; 
and finaily the dog struck out, I suppose for home; and [ struck out 
ars may be that there is thing in hunting without but it 

t ma) that there is some’ un without a gun, bu 

ce 'y is not satisfaction. J.D.A. 

MARSHALL, —_ | . 


In the contribution from “Forked Deer” in Camp-Fire Flickerings. 
issue of January 18, I see that credit is given to Mr. Newton Dexter 
for classifying the ibis referred to. I think that the Forest anp 
SrreamM must have supplied the name “Newton,” for I am quite 
sure that ‘Forked Deer” is not acquainted with thé*gentieman, or 
ever had any correspondence with him. My reasons for thinking as 
Idoare: first, I received the wing and head referred to, and have 
them now in my cabinet;-second, I sent “Forked Deer” a long ac- 
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count of the bird, which I obtained from Audubon and other natura- 
lists’ works; and, further, I made a drawing of a glossy ibis, which I 


sent with the letter containing the description. The above would not 


have been written had it not been for the tale connected with the 
killing of the last bird, the shooting of which he wrote me about, but 
never once hinted about “the edible qualities of the bird.” ‘‘Forked 
Deer” and I have corresponded for some years, and he writes me of 
his shooting and fishing excursions, but he has never said one word 
about that dinner Nad apne ibis on that farm in Mason Valley. How 
— have suffered in mind the past three years! Only think 
of it! 

I have never had an opportunity to try glossy ibis, so cannot judgg 
of its quality for the table, but I have tried one bird which every one 
condemns as good for nothing, even to the editors of Forzst anp 
Srreaw, and that bird is the horned grebe, commonly known as the 
dipper, tinker loon, hell diver, etc. Now don’t laugh, for you may 
make a mistake, for the bird is good. Last Octcber Mr, Payne and 
myself, while ning for ducks in Narragansett Bay, killed sixteen 
grebes, and thinking that they might be made good (although I had 
never heard of any one eating them), I took them home and cooked 
them for supper the next evening. A friend callfigin at this time 
was invited to have supper with us, and ne beiag somethiug of an 
ornithologist and sportsman, was glad of the opportunity. I had 
taken the precaution to have something else ready in case the grebes 
did not turn out well, but we did not make use of it, for all at the table 
were pleased with the grebes. I wrote ‘Forked Deer” at the time 
about our —— excursion, and gave him an account of our grebe 
supper, and now that he may not go wrong on the grebe, | have sent 
him an explanation of howI cooked them. Grebe is good; buat it 
makes a great difference how you cook them. Some day I may tell 
you how I did it. SamveEL F. Dexter. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


51. 


Last fall a gentleman from Auburn, N. Y., was visiting a brother 
here. They went out for a night hunt. Eyes were seen. One 
of the shooters “let go’’ at them. Then there was a good deal of 
racket in the brush. Venturing up a little nearer, they saw a large 
black object, which suggested bear. But whoever saw a bear have 
horns? e farmer has an odd ox now, and forty dollars for the 
other one. 

One more. A young Nimrod went about three miles along the rail- 
road track, when he saw an eye, at which he made a fine double shot, 
but failed to dim it in the least. It proved to be a headlight on an 


engine— some five miles away. Bank. 
EscanaBa, Mich. 
52. 
I have read with great interest your recent articles about hunting 


without a gun. 

The incident I am about to relate happened to an old uncle of mine 
living in a small village of the fatherland. He was a peevish kind of 
a fellow but good-hearted after all, as ardent a sportsman as ever 
pulled the trigger, and a splendid wingshot. 

One Sunday afternoon he made up his mind to take a walk through 
his hunting ground, being distant only a few minutes’ walk from his 
house. The weather being cloudy he thought he had better take his 
umbrella along—it need not be mentioned that his faithful dog Hee- 
tor never went from his side. 

A few hundred paces brought him to the open fields. On he went- 
along the stubble-field where a good many bevies of partridges 
could be found. Passing through a small cover his dog suddenly 
came to a stiff point, and out rushed a hare of at least ten pounds 
size. In his zeal, my uncle raised the umbrella to his shoulder, cov- 
ered the game, and banged away—in his imagination. The hare 
stopped short and sounded the rr ery a wounded hare always 
utters; a moment later Hector had him. 

Many a heasty laugh we had when the old fellow told us the story 
how he shot that big hare with that umbrella. The merit of this is, 
that it is a true story, and to convince your incredulous readers let 
me add that the hare had been wounded by some other party, hunt- 
ing without a dog, which shows that hunting without a gun is by 
far preferable to hunting without a dog. a 

New York. 


53. 


John H., as is apt to be the case with whole-souled sportsmen, is a 
thoroughbred joker, and lets no opportnnity go by when he can raise 
the laugh in a quiet way against any of the boys. Sitting in a hotel 
the other day conversing with a friend about a recent trip to San- 
dusky Bay, some remarks were made touching some extraordinary 
shots at ducks. These remarks caught the ear of a commercial 
traveler, who, all unasked, chipped in and immediately monopolized 
the whole conversation with glowing accounts of his wondertul skill 
with the gun. ‘Ninety-six glass balls straight was a bagatelle” to 
him. ‘Nine out of ten shots at grouse in the worst of cover, you 
know,”’ had been his season’s average for years; and the number of 
matches in which he came out victorious was simply countless. John 
listened attentively, and after the first lie or two sized his man: and 
when the fellew stopped for breath, asked in an innocent voice, 
‘“‘What charge did you use in that last match with Bogardus when 
you beat him ten birds?’’ 

“O, just an ordinary charge.” answered the C. T. 

‘Well, but how much by actual measurement? 
know.” 

“O, just the same as [ use at all times.” 

“Well, what do you use at all times?” 

“O, sometimes more and sometimes less, just as it happens.” Then, 
thinking to see his way out of a difficulty, he continued, ‘‘How much 
do you use, Mr. H.?”’ 

‘*Well,” replied John, ‘‘in my everyday field gun, which is a very 
heavy piece, a thirty-six bore, weighing eighteen pounds, I use sev- 
enteen drams of powder and four drams of shot.” 

The commercial man’s face brightened, for he now saw his way 
out, and speaking up boldly, he said: ‘*Well, you skoot a heavier 

un than I do, so of course you can use a bigger load. Now I only 

are use in my thirty-five bore, fifteen pound gun. sixteen drams of 
_. and three and a half drams of shot, and I tell you even then 
have a pretty sore shoulder after an all-day’s shoot.” 

The ort had by this time gathered around. and all saw the point 
but the C. T., who, shouldering his gripsack, moved complacently 
out, scowling fiercely at the roaring crowd, as much as to say, “‘What 
in thunder are you laughing at?” H. Ww. D. L. 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

54. 


It was in September. The owls had killed some of our most valu- 
able fowls. One night I was aroused by loud squalling and cackling 
among some fowls that roosted in some cedar trees that stood almost 
under the window where I slept. 

LF ee up, seized my gun and ran out. I could bear the owl as 
he darted at his victim, but would fail to strike it. but I could not see 
it inthe darkness. I throw up wy gun and touch both triggers—a 


I would like to 


splendid snap shot—I hear something strike the ground. Walking 
up to the tree, there lies a turkey and further on a chicken. 
Port Royat, Tenn. Bravo. 


55. 


I like your xew departure in the line of illustrations; the sketches 
of dogs on point were excellent, and “Asleep at his Post’’ is still 
better. An incident precisely like that occurred last fall to an attaché 
of the Rochester post-office. A fellow P.O. man, who is an expert 
fowler, took him duck shooting to Braddock’s Bay, put him in a blind 
on a good point, and drove a oe of ducks to the decoys. After 
waiting an age, and not seeing his friend shoot, the man in the bwat 
went ashore and found his companion snoring. Mon. 

Rocuester, N. Y 


- 56. 


I had been out hunting with George Waters in one of the best deer 
ranges in Colorado for over a week,.and had not killed a deer, 
though I had lots of good shots, while he had almost loaded the 
wagon. One morning at daybreak George wanted to krow where I 
was going, and I declared that I was disgusted and going home. 

He said, *“You get breakfast and feed and harness the horses, I 
will go for the deer I killed last even‘ng. When I get back we will 
eat and both go home.”’ [I assented, and in about an hour Waters 
came back to camp with two deer. 

“Where did you get the other deer, George?” 

“T shot her over ou a point near where I had the other hung up; 
by the way, there was a curious circumstance. While I was going 
down the canyon I saw this big doe and two yearlings come out on a 
point. “One of the yearlings saw me and said, ‘Uh! mother, there is a 
man.’ *You need not be afraid of him,’ responded his mother, ‘it is 
Dick, and he cannot hit the side of a barn. ‘No.’ presisted the little 
buck, ‘I think it is someone else.’ The old doe looked again. and 
shrieked while she trembled with fear, ‘Run, children, run for your 
lives, itis Waters!’ But it was of no use, I killed her before she had 
gone ten yards.” . 

1 grunted, and didn’t pay much attention to him, but he relished 
this old hashed up and warmed over tale so much that he told ita 
dozen times when he got me in a crowd, and the fools always laughed. 

CrusRgon, Kansas, W. J.D. 












57. 


Reading ‘*Reignold’s"’ account of a remarkable coincidence happez- 
ing on Long Island, recalls to my mind a singular coincidence; but I 
can hardly call it similar, as neither the place nor b were the 
same. It was in the latter part of November, and we lay ona point 
in the Great South Bay, directly opposite Babylon. The sun was 
siowly looming up in the east, the wind blowing from the same 
quarter in a way that would have gladdened the heart of Wiggins, 
could he have foretold its coming: and as for the cold, well that can 
only be appreciated by those of you who have spent a winter's day 
in a cramped-up sharpie on the unprotected ‘mash’ of the Great 
South. My bayman and myself were lying in the bottom of the boat 
shivering, and not the sign of a bird. excepting a great bunch of 
broadbills, that seemed to drift lazily along with the wind, at a dis- 
tance of a mile or so from shore, but never venturing nearer. 

You can well believe that I was not feeling extremely lively; so to 
make things agreeable as well as to kill time, my bayman (thanks to 
him for the a:tention shown me during that pleasant week spent on 
his trim little oyster sloop), led off with a string of marvelous shoot- 
ing exploits, all oftwhich had been performed by either himself or his 
father. I listened to a number without comment, until he came to 
one which struck me as being a ‘‘Davy Crockett,’ sure. The story 
went as follows: 

He was gunning at the mouth of a small creek with a miscellaneous 
lot of “stools” set out and upward ot forty birds heaped upon the 
stern, Suddenly he discerned a bird of enormous size making directly 
at him or his birds, he was in doubt which. To protect himself, he 
immediately fired both barrels simultaneously, but although he 
wounded it, failed to stop the bird’s onward course. “I saw now,” 
said he, “that it was an eagle, and a big one, too, so I di: not lose any 
time gettin’ overbeard, although it was near the middle of winter. 
He struck squar in ther boat audin a minit was out in ther water after 
me, but I took an oar with me when I wentover, and although I killed 
him with it he tried durned hard to get his claws in me.’ 

This yarn 1 received with an ill-concealed sneer, and suggested that 
probably he had indulged too freely in ‘tangle foot’ that morning, 
and had fallen overboard, and I was ridiculing the idea of the bird 

' falling into the boat, ete.; but I was cut short in my remarks by the 
sudden appearance of a dark object directly in the sun’s rays which 
seemed to be coming straight at us. I took a snap shot at it and 
paused for results, which came in a very unexpected manner —svish, 
hang! and before we could duck our heads a—fat old sheldrake landed 
directly in the boat between us. ‘There now,” triumphantly shouted 
my bayman. swinging the bird aloft, “you won’t believe my eagle 
storv?” “Yes,” said I laughing, “I believe it now, after having it so 
well illustrated.”’ We had a narrow escape indeed. .L. 

BROOKLYN. 

























































































































































58. 


The incident related in “HH. L.’s** communication of Brooklyn, 
strikingly approaches a story once told by a veteran duck hunter of 
this vicinity. Being out one day in pursuit of ducks, he espied a 
flock, but ther were out of range and could not be approached suffi- 
ciently near with the boat to be shot. However, he didn't allow him- 
self to he out-generaled, and quickly divesting himself of his equip- 
meuts he plunged into the water and dived to where the ducks were 
quietly floating — the water. He first seized two by the feet, 
hound them securely with string and then, fastening them to hisown 

* person, he continued his exploit until he had secured seven pairs, at 
which point the remainder took flight. He returned to shore, donned 
his traps, and struck out for home with the fourteen ducks he had so 
strategically caught, fully satisfied, he said, with the day's adventure. 

Save, Pa. W.K. M. 


59. 


Belonging to the regiment (Fourteenth Tennessee Canfederate) was 
aman who stammered in his speech very badly. Late one evening 
while the **boys”’ were gathered around the camp-tires, the stammer- 
ing soldier saw a squirrel ina tree. Pointing his finger at the squir- 
rel, he exclaimed excitedly, *‘L-] l-oook, b-b-boys, at t-t-that squi-squi 

q gone in his hole?” Brrpo, 

Port Roya, Tenn. 

60. 


*Pica’s” advice to “Clericus” (in your issue of March 22) that he 
should “rent a trap and buy a lot of clay-pigeons” to shoot, instead 
of going woodcock shooting, reminds me of the story of the small 
hoy, who asked his father to take him to the circus, The stern parent 
replied that he would not take him to the circus, but that if he was a 
very good bey, he would take him the next atternoon to see his 
grandmother's grave. A. D. 1883. 

New York. 

61. 


Old Bill Lane, of Shinnecock Bay, is never at a loss for an answer. 
One night, after a cold day on the bay, when more whisky had been 
slaughtered-than ducks, we all sat around the stove and vi-d with 
one another in relating personal experiences in field and ‘“mash.” 
‘Lhe yarns grew more and more improbable, till the climax came from 
Doctor M., of Brooklyn. The good Doctor is of an imaginative turn, 
but too muc. Dad luck or bad rum had made him disregardful of the 
fact. At last he said: “I was out shooting one day and struck a 
bunch of quail. It was in the old muzzle-loader days. My dog had 
come toa point. I flushed the birds and drew on them, but my eap 
snapped. What was my surprise when a bird fell. 1 walked up, 
picked it up and it was stone dead! Now how do you account for 
that, Mr. Laney” 

Bill looked at him with a sly twinkle in his blue eye, changed his 
foot, thrust his hands deeper into his pockets, and said: ‘*Wa’al, now, 
1 shouldn't like to account for that. Doctor M.*" There were no more 
stories told that night. THE JEDGE. 

New York. 


62. 


Have you heard of the wedding of S., one of Long Island's best- 
known “sports”: Devoted from infancy to dog and gun. A good 
fellow, but a bit wild; untamed, perhaps. He was married the other 
day; and for the first time since childhood entered achurch He tells 
the story himself: 

‘Presently Isaw the parson motioning to me with his book. I 
eouldn’t understand it, and louked inquiringly at him. Again he 
raised it to his chin and brought it downward. Still I couldn't make 
it out, At last he whispered, *Down charge, close!’ Then J knelt; and 
that was what he wanted.” . THE JEDGE#. 

New YorK. 

63. 


Scene—Caroline county, Maryland; sun two hours gh. Yours 
truly out “squirrelin’,” armed with a long rifle, passes through a 
cornfield in which are two ‘culled gemin” industriously engaged in 
husking corn. The usual “Howareyou” is exchanged and work sus- 
pended for a minute examination of the rifle. Darkey No.  uikes it, 
aims at several vornstalks, says: “Yes, tolerbul guod gun, most es 
long es ole Uncle Ross’es do “Why,” said I, ‘is his any longer?” 
“Oh! bress yer, ves, child; why, he was out sguirrelin’ one mornin’ 
en seen er squeril on er big gum. Uncle Ross puts up en busts a cap 
on ‘im, but she doane gy; lays her down, looked in ther bar’! en seed 
ther charge comm’, puts her up agin quick en killed the squeril 
dead.” 

Darkey No. 2 now_ chimes in, and says: ‘Saved ole Uncle Ross er 
right smart er trouble do ef he'd pulled trigger fore he left home.” 

RROOKLYN, Long Island, H. 


a. 


64. 


John is a rival of Andy's in the competition of catching the biggest 
bass. Several years ago Andy caught a three-pounder, and John 
staked the cigars that he would beat bim before the season was over. 

One day Johu, Andy and Jake were hard at it on the banks of the 
beautiful Swatara, when John observed a big bass jump fron? the 
water some distance from shore Several times the fish emerged, 
and then John resolved to go for him. Taking a boat he rowed out 
and threw a live bait for the bass. He wouldn’t strike, but continued 
to tlop in a singular fashion, and Johan cautiously rowed up to him, 
placed both hands under him, and threw into the boat notonly a 
sevenveen-inch bass but also a ten-inch catfish. ; 

John was exultant, and at once claimed that Andy’s insignificant 
three-pounder was cast into the shade by this double haul. On ex- 
amination, however, it was discovered that the bass in endeavoring 
to swallow the cattish had been perforated as to his head by the spines 
of the catfish, one of which protruded through his right eve. Andy 
and Jake at once claimed a foul, holding that John had taken a base 
advantage of the bass by approaching him on the blind side, and re- 
fused to allow the cigars, though the double catch may have slightly 
exceeded in weight Andy’s bass. However, John’s claim was for 
length, and the case is still in statu que. 

Here’s another: Joe McU. was fishing at the above place with a | 
live frog for bait. For more than au hour he waited in vain for a vite. 
Pulling up to examine his bait he found his line leading to the shore, 
when to his extreme surprise ayd pleasure (+) he found Mr. Frog 
seated calmly on a rock by his side enjoying his otium cum diy. Joe 
declares that the batrachian winked at him with the most consum- 
mate impudence, Some time I'll give you my snapper story. 

LEBANON, Pa. JUVENIS. 
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FOREST ‘AND 


While out West I heard the following version of the famous crow 
and turkey story. My friend said: I was South a few years ago, and 
two of my frieuds, named Charlie and Henry ——, ers, went ou 
*cooning with a darkey. I saw the darkey afterward and asked him 
what success he had had, and he said: *‘Yer see, Mars Henry said 
we'se ‘go in cahoot.’ Well, we got fo’ ’coons.” “How did you 
divide?’ ‘Well, Mars Heury he takes two, and Mars Charlie he takes 
two, an——” ‘What did you get?” “Well, I don’t know,” scratch- 
ing his head; then brightening up, “I reckons I gets the ‘cahoot.’” 

New York. OstoLIo. 

66. 

Nick Barco, of Crystal River, Florida, well known throughout Her- 
nando and Levy counties of that State asa genial fellow, tells this 
one of himself: One afternoon, taking his double-barrel on his shoul- 
der, he started through a piece of pine woods surrounding a small 
hamak to look for a yoke of oxen, and as he turned the point of the 
hamak, from the further side, two fine deer started out and cantered 
off through the pines not twenty yards in frontof him. He i 
still and watched them, saying to himself, ‘‘What a shot! ad 
my gun I could get them both.’ As they wae over the ridge, 
he remembered that he had his gun on h‘s saoulder, and then ran 
after them; but too late, of course. 


67. 


Speaking of digging a blind ‘reminds me” of the novel method of 
concealing himself used by an old friend of mine. ‘“‘Hank’’ was pos- 
sessed of an extraordinarily large understanding, and was never 
known to blacken his boots. When duck ae. S would lie down 
on his back, and put his feet up in the air, which would effectually 
screen him from the observation of the ducks. In this way he would 
— come home with his bag well filled, where others would utterly 
fail. fe ® 2 

COLORADO. 


68. 


Dr. A. and the writer were returning home after a weary row upa 
very muddy creek after ducks. Dr. A. espies. a beron sittng on a 
dead tree about twelve rods off, and lays a wager that he can bring 
him down. Slipping a heavily loaded shell into his gun. he stands 
up, so as to get a better sight over the tall reeds and fires. Result: 
the heron *‘wends his weary way,”’ while your humble servant is left 
to extricate the Doctor from the multitudinous mud, with the use of 
an oar as a lever. HERON. 


69. 


Something has just reminded me of this anecdote of that good old 
angler, Dr. Bethune. Among your readers there must be some who 
remember him. 

The Rev. Dr. Bethune, of the Dutch Reformed Church, was not 
very clerical looking, even in the pulpit, but in his forest and stream 
toggery he was something wonderful. even for the woods. A worthy 
woman, who bad entertained him, heard that he was acity preacher. 
She could not make it out, he wasso unlike a preacher in dress and 
address. However, she knew he would tell her the truth, so one day 
she asked him if he was really a,preacher. 

“Madam,” replied the Doetur, “Iam verbi dumini minister,” That 
was not English, nor was it Pennsylvania Dutch, but there wasa 
“minister’’ ip it, and something that sounded very much like “domi- 
nie.”’ So in default of sufficient information on that score, she said, 
*Weli, where do you live anyhow?” 

**Do you know where Manayunk is?” said the Dector. 

“No, [ don't.” 

“Well, anyhow, I live about five miles from Manayunk,’ was the 
reply. Dr. Bethune lived and ministered in Philadelphia, and Mana- 
vied, about five miles distant, was not then in its corporate limits. 
SCHUYLERVILLE, N. Y¥ Gro. L. NErpe. 


70. 


“That reminds me” of how Mac shot ducks on a little pond a few 
miles back of Nyack last fall. Mac and a friend had just got down 
into the pond when they saw a flock of some five or six ducks sitting 
in the bushe: a short distance off which appeared to have taken no 
notice of their boat. It did not take these mighty hunters long to 
lay their plans for the battle, which were tu fire two barrels on the 
“sit” and two when they arose. They both fired. but no ducks flew 
up, but there was a great amount of splashing. Of course they 
thought they had knocked the whole flock out, and they commenced 
to shoot the cripples. Just as they had — up their first two they 
were startled by loud cries from the bank, and on looking up saw the 
vision of a six-foot German woman, who was running about the 
bank erying out excitedly about her duck. But here we must draw 
the curtain, for mere shame sake, and I need only add that they paid 
a dollar or two and did not get the ducks either. Mac has not shot 
much sine: that trip. NIAGARA. 


71. 


Here is a story of the Newfoundland seal tishery which illustrates 
the “luck” of the business. There are many steamships engaged in 
the business off the Newfoundland coast. They engage the fishermen 
to work on shares. The fisherman is to get one seal out of every 
three captured. This looks to be a fine thing for the fishermen, but 
itis not. The fisherman is charged storage for his seal, he has to pay 
a shere for the boat he uses, for in many cases the fishermen are 
poor and cannot provide their own “kit.” Then he has to pay four 
or five peurds for the loan of a gun. There is still another way in 
which money is nade out of the fisherman. He has to pay ten cents 
for every shot-liole he makes in the pelt when killingtheseal. There 
is a good stury told about this charge for holes. A fisherman one 
day shot a seal. making twelve shot-holes in its pelt. He took the 
skin to the company, and was told it was worth $1.10. When he 
came to settle up he found he was charged $1.20 for the holes in the 
skin, and that he was indebted to the company to the extent of ten 
cents by the transaction. H. §. S. 


72. 


[inet Richard Kve the other day and asked him if he had had any 
snipe shooting this spring. “Oh, yes, all I wanted, but if there is any 
bird I can’t hit it’s a snipe. Had all the shooting I wanted though. 
There was one snipe out our way and | bave hunted him all spring, 
until some darned fool came along the otber day and killed him,” 

CLEVELAND, Obio. MEHITABLE. 


73. 


Ward bad been hunting for nearly two hours, but without success. 
His old muzzle-loader would not go off. After snapping about twenty 
caps he saw water in the tube and soon drew out a large tobacco 
quid. y 

ATHENS, Pa, 


74. 


Diamond Ponds, teu miles east of this village. are yielding some 
tine creels of trout, as usual with all tributaries of the Androscoggin. 
A camp will soon be completed there for the accommodation of 
sportsmen, under the auspices of Martin Noyse, a new hand but a 
royal fellow. Last week, while in temporary quarters across the 
lake, he was aroused by a call from the terminus of the road, as one 
half awake would imagine. His loud “hello” in reply aroused one 
of the guests inside, who quickly recognized the voice of Bubo and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Come in, Mart, and let him go around if he can’t swim.”’ 

A few deer had been seen on shore at the lower end of the pond. 
Mart, anxious to show the attractions of the locality to one of his 
guests, discovered, as he fondly imagined, the form of a deer partly 
visible through the brush, and while trying to draw attention toit the 
tog lifted, and it alighted in the top of a convenient tree, as blue 
herons do. NepD Norton. 

CoLEBROOK, N. H. 


75. 


I went to Colorado in ’72 with bad lungs, and went out on to a ranch, 
bought me a pony and saddle, and siowly regained my strength. 
When I got stronger I commenced poisoning coyotes. I had prett 
good luck, and soon the man that I was living with got uneasy. He 
had lots of cattle, and was well off, and very busy with them, but he 
couldn't stand it to see me make a dollar or two a day, and he said 
he was going to poison tod. So I filled a strychnia bottle with epsom 
salts and set 15 on the mantle with three other bottles of the genuine 
stuff. Strychnia bottles are usually not more than two-thirds full, 
and so my bait took. He asked how much my strychnia cost, and 
said he wanted a boitle and picked out old epsom. ‘There, that 
bottle is filled honest,” he said, “and lam going to get fifty coyotes 
with it." He set out his baits carefully on the east side of the creek 
—I had the west—and nis face grew longer day by day. At last he 
declared that there were no more coyotes on that side, and that he 
was determined to come to my side So I changed sides with him. 
He got two the first morning tbat I had not found, and was in high 
spirits, but that was the last. I got about fifty and finally stopped 
poisoning. I never told him, but I think it leaked out, for he let some 
remarks drop once that made me feel guilty, but I changed the sub- 
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something stronger than epsom salts. Ww. 
CIMARRON, Kan. . 
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76. 
Last autumn a party of semen who are ial to the “yaller 
dog”’ started for a grouse shoot. They took with them. beside their 


own curs, a Gordon setter belonging to a friend of mine. 
had been long in the brush they discovered the setter eviden 
lyzed by fear and gazing intently at alarge stump. One of men 
suggested a woodchuck in the stump, and was f a ing, 
when one of the others, intimating that it might be a more unsavory 
animal, they all beat a hasty retreat. Leaning their guns against a 
tree, the sportsmen held a council of war. The boldest of the party 
concluded he would stir the beast up at all costs. Arming bimseif 
with a long pole he cautiously crept toward the stump. Suddenly 
there was a rustle among the dry leaves as out whirred a 
noble ruffed pom. The men made a wild d for the guns, but as 
they all clutched the nearest one,t e attempt was a failure. The 
setter looked anxiously at them for a moment, and then, with a look 
of disgust in his eyes, he slunk away. There was a pause, and then 
one of the sportsmen said: ‘‘It’s the last time I take this new-fangled 
doz out. e idea of his not knowing a partri from a polecat, If 
my Brownie had been here he would have had that bird up a tree in a 
twinkling, and I should have had it by the legs by this time.” 

The above is a fact, and happened in a town on the shores of Lake 
Champlain. Don’t you think that place needs a parece. * nl 


ore they 


72. 


It was while in fhe North Woods with the Muir boys that the follow- 
ing is said to have happened: A party were camping at Clear Pond. 
One of them strayed off by himself in quest of fun and something to 
shoot at. He became lost, and asthe shades of night be; to creep 
over the landscape, he began to get troubled, then scared; and as he 
was scared he ever and anon would shout, ‘Man lost! man lost!” 
AnJ as the anger ne shades of night drew on he became frantic, and 
made the welkin ring again and again with the Sompeline, Ge sf 
**Man lost! man lost!” Just as day faded into night, and he ed 
the despairing cry like the wail of the lost, a horned owl, perched on 
a tree near by. with all the wisdom of his race cried out, “Who, who, 
a-who, whoo?’ The man stopped and.started. and then in answer to 
the query answered, ‘Jum —, of Rochester, you fool you.” 8. 8. 


78. 


The dusky duck, in dusky teany, 

With his mallard cousins by me stream: 

And the airy pintail sails the sky 

With outstretched neck and watchful eye: 

The green-wing teal, with lightning dart, 

Flies close tothe water’s face athwart: 

The blue-wing moves at reckless pace, 

Ner sees the shooter's blinding place: 

The widgeon, with more wary care. 

Swelis the procession, pair by pair. 

“Why don’t you shcot?” “It was asin.” 

‘Oughter ki'led him too dead to skin.” 

My pard is right. but the gun won’t go, 

The shells are swelled, the cuss words flow ; 

And as I break the gun on the side of the boat, 

Says my pard: ‘Ef you hit mein the nose again like that, 

il kiek you out of the bed. ef I dun’t I'm a goat.” 
ME-HIT-ABLE. 


79. 


Rev. J. J. Pearce, D. D., of Pennsylvania, is an eminent minister 
of the gospel, a successful politician (he has been a member of Con- 
gress), a true sportsman, and a noble specimen of a man. 

While on a visit to friends in lowa a few years ago he expressed a 
great desire to have a chicken hunt, and to be able to say on his re- 
turn that he had dined on the noble bird of the prairie. bunt was 
organized and he put himself at its head; and aftera hard day’s work 
and many miles travel the shooters returned with a half dozen birds. 
These were given to the wife of one of the party to be prepared for 
supper, and the Elder was invited. Supper time came; there were 
pies, cakes, preserves, meats of every kind and variety, but no 

rairie chicken. The Elder was puzzled as well as disappointed. 

he woman being interviewed about it afterward. said that she had 
been better raised than to set the likes of a prairie chicken before a 
nice gentleman like Mr. Pearce. 


80. 


A young man in one of the rural towns in southern Ne y York was 
passionately fond of athletic sports, and also had alove for natural 
history. He spent most of his time in running foot races, playing 
baseball. and in shooting and mounting or stu birds. 

One day a boy friend, just from college, said to him: ‘Spencer, I 
understand that you are becoming quite an athlete?” 

To which Spencer replied, “Yes, I do stuff a good many birds 
nowadays.” UILL. 


81. 


For two or more very long hours had we sat in a boat on the up- 
ruffied bosom of Maidstone Lake, our baits within a yard of the bot- 
tom, seventy-five feet below us, ‘“‘bobbing”’ for a bite. Three expect- 
ant fishermen, whose beaming countenances, radiant with hope. 
might craze with mirth the most stoie ee that ever darkened a 
community—Prot. S., of Bangor, Capt. B., of Lancaster,and yours. 
truly. Suddenly Prof. s. awe to his feet: ‘I’ve got a bite.” 

“Yank, then.” from both his companions. He did yank. Two 
more hours of weary ‘‘bobbing,” during which the beaming counte 
nances changed to a somber hue, then a blue. then a homesick color, 
without title, but expressive. ‘I’ve got sick of this; let’s go home.” 
Enough. We slowly wound in our lines. As the Prof.’s hook came 
from the water a quarter pound trout was seen impaled upon it. 
hooked through the brain, dead. Again kis varying phiz changed to. 
an expression of astonishment indescribavle, and he made his com- 

anions scream with laughter as he slowly asked, ‘‘What made my 

ait grow like that?’ We assured him it was a peculiar property of 
the water. and that was enough. ‘ Coos. 


82. 


In Forrst AND STREAM Of May 24, the writer of ‘‘Notes on the Birds 
of Alabama,” states that the local name of the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker is ‘**woodcock.” é 

It is a fact, also, that to many dwellers in our land of cane-brakes 
and cotton fields, the true woodceck, Philohela_minor, although at 
certain seasons quite numerous, is almost a Philohela incognita. 
The only bird that they recognize by the name “woodcock” is the 
aforesaid ivory-bill. Thereby hangs my tale. 

One day, at a country cross-road, the writer was relating a story 
of what time he had hunted woodcock under the shadow of Musko- 
netkong and along the swales of Wawayanda, where the footprints 
of poor Herbert (Frank Forester) had scarcely been obliterated by 
the changing seasons, when John B. remarked that the woodcoc 
was certainly the best of birds when properly served. His words at- 
tracted the attention of an individual who steod near us, an overseer 
on a neighboring plantation, whom we will call H. This person, be- 
lieving th at C. had reference to the aforesaid ivory-bill, volunteered 
the remark thai he ‘‘didn’t know them derned things were fit to eat. 

“O yes,” said B., who saw an opening for a practical joke. in which 
he was never averse to indulge, *O yes, the finest bird that flies when 
properly cooked. You just kill some and try them, H., and you'll 
agree with me, 1’m certain.” Nothing more was said on the subject 
at that time. 

About a week afterward we three happened to meet at the same 
place again, when B. asked H. if he hed tried any woodcock. 

“‘D—n your woodcock!” said H. *I killed a whole dozen and had 
“em cooked, and I had as lieve eat so much fried alligator.”’ 

“What! said B. “I don’t expect you cooked ’em rightly. 

“I cooked ’em like everybody cooks birds,” said H. : 

“There you made a great mistake,” said B. ‘But tell us exactly 
how you did cook ’em * Ra 

“Why,” said H., “I just picked ‘em, and dressed ’em, and I think 
the old darkey said she parboiled ’em, but it didn’t do ’em a bit of 

d. They eat like they were a hundred years old.” 

“] thought,”’ said B., “‘you must have made some mistake in cook- 
ing ’em.” 

Swell, how the devil do you cook ’em?” said H. 

“Well.” said B., “in the first place you ought not to have picked 
*em, and in the second place you ought not to have dressed ’em. All 
you've got to do when you cook wood¢ock is to tie a string around 
their necks and hang’ them up before a pretty hot fire—not too hot, 
though, nor so near as to scorch the feathers. Some people,” he 
continued, “like ‘om hantad with salt and pepper; but they are good 
emough for me just so.” i : 

The devil ~t say?” mustered H,, as he turned away, “mebbe I'll 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











coo hat ms A pape and—have you out to eat’em.”’ 

But whether the ivory- in H.'s cuisine was ever served accord- 
to B.’s recipe, I do not know, as H. never seemed es 7 to talk | 
UCKAHOE. 


83. 


In your paper of July 5, “Ouachita” tells of the attaché of the 
dramat c company catc: the twenty trout through the medium of | 
the large grasshopper. “That reminds me:’’ A number of the Pan- | 
jonkees were fis) in Spring River, Mo., sometime ago We had 
met with very good luck, capturing a number of channel fish, white 


bass and perch, when one of the “‘natives” came along. He was quite | 


talkative, and related his experience in fishing. 


Among the many stories he told was one wherein he had caught | 


what he termed the “bellfish.” 

He said he had been fishing in the headwaters of Spring River about 
two years ago; had fished nearly all day with indifferent success, 
when at last (he had about concluded to give it up) he had a ‘‘power- 
ful bite.’” He worked for nearly an hour and landed the “‘bellfish,”’ 
and as he expressed it—“‘Stranger, you may not believe me, but as 
soon as that ar fish was out of water, the fish—an’ I never see the like— 
commenced to flop and jump out of the water to follow him, an’ with 
the help of my oldest boy, we just took 4 pole an’ an old net with us, 
an’ caught uear two bar’! of fish.” We conciuded that that was 


alarge “fish story.”” He explained by saying that fish always se- | 


lected one of their number as a leader, and followed it, just as cattle, 

horses and sheep will follow one of their number to which a bell is 

attached. SHAWONDASEE. 
KANSAS. 


84. 


One day, myself and friend were returning from a very unfruitful 
shooting expedition down the Island. We were driving about as 
obstinate a mule as I had ever seen, and beat and bang him as we 
would, he wouldn’t go faster than a walk. We had visited every 

int, and hterally ‘‘searched the prairie high and low,”’ but had not 

ven rewarde 1 with a single feather. Finally we gave up in disgust. 


We had gone some distance toward home, and were crossing a slight | 
marsh, when suddenly a snipe got up directly in front of the mule | 
and flew straight away. I was driving, but T., happening to be 


ready, fired. A slight jolt of the cart at the moment of pulling the 
trigger caused him to miss the bird, but he didn’t miss the mule. 
Took about three inches of his right ear off. A wild steam engine 
couldn't have jumped forward with greater speed than did that mule. 
I was immediately spilled out of the back of the wagon on my back 
in about three inches of water. T. had fared worse than I; in going 
over the side of the wheel, he sprained his arm severely. We 
watched the mule until he disappeared, but as long as we could see 
him he was making better time than ever did Maud 8. Of cour-e he 
broke things up generally; the wagon cost us $25for repsirs. Asfor 
T. and myself, we walked into town. a distance of tour iniles. picking 
up a cartridge belt, a coffee pot, etc., in the me of the wagon’s mad 
flight. NEMO. 
GALVESTON, Texas, 
85. 


My nearest neighbor at my camp at the lake, four miles from here, 
is an old farmer named Robert Gotham, who has passed two seore 
years on his farm at the “end of the road,’ asit is called in Maid- 
stone. His note is every time good for the face of is, but he, never- 
theless, 13 often quoted as the biggest liar in the country, so far as 
fish and bear stories go. One day the old gentieman and one of bis 
sons, about twenty-five years old, were at my camp, when one of the 
guests interrogated nim concerniog some of the experience he must 
have had with bears during the many years he had lived on the out- 
skirts of civilization, and the old gent began: ‘‘Wall, one night, jest 
afore dark, I was out south of the lake goin’ home with the cows. when 
I run onter a b’ar, and,” said he, in a tone that carried conviction with 
it, “1 mounted that b’ar’s back, an’ [ rode him more’n a mile an’ 
er half through the woods.’ His listeners gulped some, endeav- 
oring to swallow the story whole, when the son, who had thus far 
remained silent, rushed to their relief with, ‘Yes, that’s so; father 
done it." Taey believed him then. Coos. 

New HAMPSHIRE. 


86. 


Every commupity has its fisherman. He is a character. He is a 
success. Luck he has, but he is often invested with enough of the 
mysterious to inspire the belief that by reason of superior tact and 
knowledge, he has become master of the situation. ence he is an 
oracle, and his tales command the credulity of the masses. Such a 
man was Shaw on the Muskingum River. He could catch fish when 


he wanted to, and catch any fish he desired. Among the many who | 


admired and envied him, was the learned, wealthy, aristocratic Dr. 
R., of B. Approaching him one day, Dr. K. said: “If you will give 
me your secret, I will keep it, and give you five dollars.” The bar 


gain was struck, and bending down low to the Doctor’s ear, Shaw | 


whispered: ‘*Whenever you get a bite, jerk."’ 
Iowa. 


87. 


Our correspondent, ‘Antler, who is one of the veterans, once 
wrote of the wolf’s ‘“‘blood-curdling howl:"’ ‘*The dismal howl of the 
wolf is what we often see written and often hear quoted; but I con- 
tend there is nothing dismal about it. I would be willing to travel 
some distance to hear a concert gotten up by a half dozen wolves. 
Not that I claim any very sweet melody for the sounds, except that 
they wou'd bring back to my memory pleasant reminiscences of other 


days.”’ In pleasantly commenting upon the ForEst AND STREAM’s | 


decenifiial, ‘Antler’ writes: ‘Years ago when I saw your title page, I 
could almost fancy a resinous odor of hemlock and spruce; thoughts 
of choice steaks, venison soups, speckled trouts fried just brown and 
crispy, all floated back on memory with a vividness which seemed 
pleasant to dwell upon. There are some who do not seem to compre- 
hend Forest AND STREAM, and there also many who cannot appre- 
ciate music. I remember the man who thought to entertain a visitor 
in the best possible manner by sending out the hired man with his 
foxhounds. It was a ctear, crisp, frosty morning, and while every 
dog was giving tongue he called up his friend to hear the music. 
After hstening some time the visitor said he could hear no music nor 
anything else as long as them blasted hounds kept up such a horrid 
noise.”’ 


88. 


P,, a staid, pious and practical minister of the gospel. with none of 
the sportsman in his soul, had am engagement to lecture in a neigh- 
boring village. S., a brother minister, with team and gun, engaged 
to take him to the appointment. On the way a well-directed shot at 


« tlushed bevy of quail brought three to bag. Said P., with a sorrow- 


ful look, ‘‘I had hoped you would miss them and they would get | 


away.” Arrived at the hotel they were given to the cook, with the 
request that they be served at a separate table for the landlord, wife 
ands. On the way home, P. femarked, with an air of disappoint- 
ment, ‘‘I saw nothing of the quail. What became of them?’ “0,” 
= 8., ‘they got away, but you were the one that missed them.” 
OWA. K, 


89. 


On the 17th of August, I, in company with my friend Gray Camp- 
bell, took a fifty-mile drive by moonlight on the shores of Grand 
Lake and its tributaries. My companion, having been engaged in the 
lumber business since childhood, has probably spent as mnch time in 
the woods as any other man of his age in Canada. It was quite natu- 
ral, therefore. that our conversation should be chiefly of scenes in 
the forest and by the stream. When we reached the banks of the 
tortuous Salmon River, it reminded me of a vacation I once spent 
there, during which my companion and I, fisking with angle-worms, 
caught over 200 trout, only one of v.hich weighed less than one- 

uarter of a pound, and one weighed as hig 

his drew Gray out on the Squatook region, and he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to plan an excursion there for him and myself, “to into 
effect” some time in the future, “provided we both stay in New 
Brunswick.” 

All of a sudden he asked, “Did I ever tell you Tom Lynch’s bear 
story?” Now, the readers of ForEst snp Stream will remember 
that Mr. Lynch and his brindle steer were introduced last fall in Mr. 
Roberts’s graphic description of the Squatook region. entitied 
“Birch and Pad:ile in New Brunswick Waters.” As a yoke of steers 
gue the same ones) figures prominently in the bear story, and 
the story itself ‘reminds me” of one recently told in the ““Camp-fire 
Column,” I give it to the readers of ForEst AnD 
told me that evening. 

Mr. Lynch has lumbered some in his = = on the occasion re- 
ferred to was ing logs on a single bob-sled, an affair consisting 
of two runners, with one strongly braced bench or “bunk.” He 
noticed a hole near the base of a stump, around which the snew was 
melting, and he stopped his steers to ‘‘prospect.” He found that 
the cavity beneath contained a bear and was large enough for him 
to move around quite freely. Lynch enlarged the entrance and 
stirred bruin up, but all attempts to inflict a mortal wound with his 
ax were futile. ‘ : 

He thought that his chances would be better if he could get the 
bear out, Taking his “tow chains,” one end of which was fast to his 


as it was 


bunk, he slipped the double of the chain back through a ring on the 
other end and made a noose, which he drop: over bruin’s head. | 
He then gave the steers the haulaway word. 


417 


bordering the glade, and peered out; and as I expected, there he 
stood, not over forty yards from me, and looking back over kis 


hey brought the bear | shoulder. Aiming at his head, I let drive and duwn he went. Drav. 


to the surface, but becoming frightened at the novel tish at the other | ing my knife I started for him, but before [ got within seach ef bin 
end of the line, they broke for the camp in the wildest sort of a run, | he was on his feet and doing some of the tallest running T ever saw 


advantage, would “set down the foot of his power" to stop the cattle, 
= be dragged off his feet and convieced that he was a very poor 
anchor. 

The steers reached the camp and rushed into the stable. They 
broke loose from the sled when it wedged into the doorway, ata lett 
bruin picketed to the bunk. Lynch summoned the rest of the crew, 
and lashing the bear to the bunk, tooix him to the settlement alive. 

It is to be regretted that my informant had forgotten the rest of the 
story, and that bruin’s “after fate’ must be “uniold in martial strain.” 
However, it is safe to assume, that his banner led the bears no more 
upon the Squatook’s plain. Gray is an unusually shrewd young fellow, 
and he says he ‘more than half believes the story.” ‘Ihe readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM have the univeral prerogative of those who pe- 
ruse hunting and fishing yarns, that of believing as much of it as 
they choose. As for myself, 1 will merely say that if true it is the 
first authentic instance of lynehing a bear. L. J, FLowrr. 

New Brunswick. 


90. 


One September night, after a successful ‘day’s shooting, as | was 
sitting with my friend in a chateau in La Brie, France, he proposed 
that we should go and try to get a shot at some hares by moonlight. 
Not being tired, but being a crazy sportsman, I jumped at the chance, 
and we were oif in a minute. Our previous agreement was that after 
half an hour, if tired, the discharge of our gun would be the signal 
for our return. After twerty minutes’ walk we separated. The even- 
ing was quite cool, and seating myself on a little hillock as comfort- 
able as I could by the side of a thin wood and in the shade, the moon 
being clear although the sky was a little cloudy, I waited. [ had been 
sitting but a short time when I began to feel that I was notalone: my 
partners, and there were hundredscf them, were indeed very trouble 
some. Lut [was bound not to move, my gua resting or my knees. 
I was all ears and eyes, waiting for my prey. At last a shadow with 
long ears came out of the woods, followed by another; the moon 
making them look large:. they looked like young donkeys. by that 
time my partners were beginning to be more tioublesome. I was in 
a perfect desperation of annoyance. .I did not dare to move, indeec 
hardly to breathe, knowing the quick ear of my game. 

Atter looking round and listening, the hares took a B ligne toward 
me. Lalmosit trembled, but with the patience of asaint, I waited so as 
to be sure of my shot. I was almost ready when a cloud passed over 
the moon, and all was dark. The minute it took for it to reappear was 
a long one to me; but there, fifteen feet in front of me, stood both 
hares. Without taking sight, but pointing my gun in that direction 
and aiming low, I fired my sight barrel, Foran instant the smoke 
blinded me, but atter it cleared away I could see an object lying on 
the ground. I guotup and before my friend reached me, I was the 
lucky possessor of the finest hare we killed that season. After jump- 
ing around to get the circulation of my blood and brushing of my 
tormentors, | was once more happy. But take my advice: If you 
ever go hare hunting at night do not seat yourself on an ants’ nest. 

Victor PHELIZOT. 





as three-quarters. ; 


91. 


In a certain town, in this gamy State of Minnesota, live two young 
men, brothers, nained Jim and Bill. who stand well up toward the 
head in that class of individuals usuaily denoznmated as “half-witted.”’ 
One day last fall they conceived the idea of going deer hunting. So 
each borrowed an old shotgun, loaded up wich buckshot, and started 
for the woods. Shouting and swearing at each other, they went 
tearing along through the woods, ani, of course. saw no deer. 

On their way home Bill said. pointing to a ridge some twenty rods 
away: “O, how I wish I could see a buck running along thar. 
Wouldn’t 1 knock him over. fust pop.” 

“Er, ye fool,” said Jim, “yer couldn't hit him.” “Bet a dollar | 
could,” said Bill. “Bet two dollars yer couldn’t,”’ said Jim. The 
dispute waxed hot and the parties wrathy. 

“Tell yer what [ll do,” said Jim. “Vi go over on the ridge and 
run along, and yer fire at me. If yer hit me I'll give yer a dollar.”* 
“Allright! Yer see if I don’t send yer to glory hallaujah, or som’ers 
else, the fust flop.” 

So Jim went over on the ridge and commenecd to amble about as 
much like a deer as he could. 

‘Ar yer ready?” yelled Bill. 

**Yis, fire away,’ answered Jim. And crash went the old gun. 

*Did I hit yery”’ called out Bill. 

“No, yer fool. Itoldyer, yercouldn’t. Load up, and try it again.” 

MINNESOTA. J. ¥. Locke. 


92. 


Speaking about kicking guns renunds me of an old-time “Queen 
Anne” musket that my friend 8S. ‘has. This old weapon has been 
| converted over from a flint to a percussion lock, and as a kicker will 
hold its own with a Georgia mule. It is also a strong shooter, which 
fact makes S. use it as a duck gun, though the boys say that he takes 
it along for a propeller—simply heads his boat in the direction he 
wishes to go, then fires off “old fusee.” and it will kick him to his 
destination, even if it is clean across the lake. 

One bot day in June, when the mercury steod up to near 100° in the 
shade, S., who is alarge farmer, thought it too hot for his men to 
work out in the fields, so he tooted the farm horn to call them under 
cover at the house. Among the farm help was a young Canadian 
who had often cast louging eyes at “old fusee.”’ which had stood for 
months rusting in the kitchen corner and loaded with a heavy duck 
charge. After the men had reached the house, Jo. the young Frenchy, 
said: ‘‘Misser 8., ‘spose him too hot to work, you let me take old gun, 
go up in the woods, kill sunthing."’ S. was on the point of refusing 
to let him go, then he thought that any white man who would volun- 
tarily go out into that hot sun deserved to be “well kicked.” £0 he 

ave his consent, and Jo shouldered the gun and started off up the 
hill toward the woods. Shortiy afterward a report was heard that 
sounded like that of a young cannon. In about half an hour Jo came 
creeping into the shed, doubled up as though he had a strong dose of 
colic aboard. After he had set the gun up S. asked him what he had 
killed. “I tell you, Misser S., when I go up dot hill de sun he vas 
very hot, and when I get in the woodsI see big snake all curled up. 
I hold te gun so (the breech against the front part of his waistbana) 
an’ I shoot dat snake all to pieces, but O, Misser 8., dat gun, he do 
push me so back!” STANSTEAD. 

VERMONT. 


93. 


Our party of four were as jolly a set as ever camped! together. 
| There was Old B, full of quaint humor and dry sayings; his son 
Hank, who had tramped and ridden with us on many a well-planned 
excursion, a man fo be depended upon under any circumstances; 
John H., an inveterate deer hunter and a zood woodsman; last and 
least, myself. B. was armed with a muzzle-loading rifle that had 
seen much service, but which he declared would outshoot any breech- 


ried; that he always excepted. John was armed with a repeater, 
while oe attached to a shotgun, a weakness that I still plead 
uilty of. 

° Around the fire that night the events of the day were talked 
over and plans laid forthe morrow. The day’s hunt had been a 
success, for besides the large buck that I had brought to grief, John 
had killed a fine doe, and B. had killed a yearling and wounded a 
spike-buck, which he declared he had shot full 250 yards. Hank had 
been unfortunate, not gettinga shot all day; but from the way he 
wiped and oiled his riffle that night I could see that he was determined 
to take the trail again early in the morning. 

B. was wiping his gun, ‘*“Dan’] Boone,” listening and saying noth- 
ing, but I noticed a twinkle in the old man’s eye as he carefully laid 
“‘Dan’l” in the buck-horn rack he had made for that much-loved arm. 
That twinkle I knew portended no good to the drawers of the long 
bow that he had been listening to. Settling himself carefully on a 
pile of wood at one corner of the fire-place, he mopped his bald head 
with his bandanna and began: ‘Talking about remarkable adven-’ 
tures with deer, boys, I had one once and not far from the place 
where we are now camped. About the year ’66. I came down into 
this country looking tor cheap land and a place to locate. I had a 
very large. smooth-bored gun. Game was very plenty. Finding a 
tree full of fine peaches at Peach Orchard Bluff, as I passed them | 
pulled some of the finest to lunch on as I rode up the bottom. I had 
gone but a short distance, when I jumped a deer from the top of a 
fallen tree. Dropping the pit of the peach that I was eating, I blazed 
away at him and missed. @ ran but a short distance and stopped. 
Slipping uff my horse to reload, I discovered that I bad lost every 
bullet from my pouch. Searching my coat — in hopes of find- 
ing a stray one, I found the peach pit. It had been caught by my 
pocket instead of falling to the ground. 

“An idea struck me. Why not make it answer the purposefof a bul- 
let? By trimming it a little with my knife I got it down the barrel. 
Remounting, I followed carefully in the direction taken by the deer, 
which had moved on while I was loading, and was rewarded by a 

pse of his Following qu, I came to an overcup glade. Leav- 
my horse id, I advanced cautiously through the switch cane 








loader he ever saw, unless it was the repeating rifle that Hank car- | 








; Lynch following in the rear as fast as he couid. The bear, forgetting | done by a deer. Conciudiug that peach pits were uot the thing te 
| that the steers besides outnumbering him had him at a decided dis- 


shoot deer with, I retraced my steps, aud boarding a boat that : found 
taking wood at the Bhiff, Lenzgaged: passage and weut back to Th 
nois.”’ Here the old nian paus. d and sat starifg solemnly into the fire. 
combing bis long beard with his fingers. 

“Well,” said Hank, “i don'tsee anything remarkable in that story.” 

“Hold on. son, until your pa gets through,” said the old man. “You 
know | bought land here, au! three years after moved down. One 
day in fallI was bunting over the same ground. Deer was pretty 
scarce, the mast being a failure that year. T was making good use 
of my eyes, bunting carefully, when L saw ina climy of tar blanket 
on &@ mound the top of a fine peach tree loaded with fraii. Of course 
1 made track for it, my moutu fairiv watering in anticipaticn, | t. to 
my astonishment, when I was within twenty vards of the mond, 
that tree raised up and ambied off at the rate of about a mile a min 
ute, There was a large deer uzJer it, the tree appearing to take ih 
place of antlers. Iwas too much surprised to shoot, but foilowed 
along after him and picked up all the peaches I wanted to eat, « nd 
then sitting down 1 figured out the cause, and it was plain as mud 
You see, Thad fired that peach seed mto the hea of the deer: it has 
sprouted and grown, and bore fruit, On several oecasions after ward 
I saw the deer and succeeded in getting a bait of fruit, but he wns 
too wary to give me a shot.”’ 

“See here, B.,” says Jobn, ‘do you go out and bathe your bead 
and lie down; you need rest... The old man accepted part of the ad 
vice and retired, and in less than ten minutes was sleeping the -iren 
of the just. Buck SH T. 

VerqGennes, Ul. 


94. 


It was in tue winter of #2, and Jack and I were down in Louisiana 
shooting for the market. Ducks, snipe aud pariridzes were plenty. 
but woodcock few and far between. We made bir bags of the for 
mer, often a hundred birds to cach man a day, but could only killa 
few of the lougbills. There were p'enty of borings, but the cane brakes 
were thick and 1 ted, and the birds hard to get at. As usual. when 
woodccck ave scarce, prices were high, six collars a dozen, and we 
made up our minds to get the birds somehow aud in the cas! 

6 dukey told Jack about fire shooting, Neither of us had ever 
tri-d it, but we resolved to make the attempt. We cot a big paw 
filled full of pine knots, hired the darkey to carry it. and start i! out 
that evevring. We went slong the cane brakes where it was pcod 
feeding ground. There were heaps of birds: they wouhl squat on the 
ground as though dazed by the strange lizbt. an! when we got close 
to them get upand seoot at a great rate Ve kiile | two or three 
dozen a night, but it seemed small. The Dirds were hard to step 
You could only see afew yards, and it was difficult to down ther | + 
fore they were out of sight in the deep darkness. This would never 
do, and on thinking it over, 1 decided to go down to New Orlea: 
hire an electric lignt, and try that, To cut a longstory short. T won't 
bother you about the details and trouble of getting the light ont to 
our hunting grounds. Enough to say that in four days TI bad it ent at 
dusk on a wagon drawn by a mule, with a man to work it 

Jack and I were in a high staie of excitement. We each lad 15) 
cartridges. loaded with 244 drams powder. an! 44 ounce No. 9 shoe 
As long as L live I shall never forget that first night. It was & o’eloek 
when I gave our electrician the order to turn on the current. Inan 
instapt it was as light as day for a hundred yards around. The exne 
brake was inundated with the intense sunburs'. Woodcock came out 
by tens and twenties and went flying up and down. hither and thither, 
through the white rays, for all tae wortd bke a lot ot manified mos 
quitoes. The woodcoek at first woud tiy up to the biz globe an’ 
dush themselves against it Jike motis. then w ull tly back ten or 
twelve feet, and poising for a moment in the air. would again dash 
at the giass globe. Thi< was the time to fire, and bang, bang, would 
go our breech-loaders. 

The two darkey Loys we had engaged to pick up birds fled at the 
first turning on of the light. crying ‘De fire witch! de fire witch 
Nor could we ever get one to go near us when we lighted up for 
ht well 












action. We hired two Arcadian lads to pick up game. and right 
did they earn their money. The cane brake we hunted ran aleng 2 
back water slough some two mile: in length. We would hunt up one 
side and turn the end and come down on the other. The »rake was 
a mile wide. We would stop our wagon about every 200 yards and 
light up. The first few nights birds would shoot out from the bhlack- 
ness in tens and twenties. 

Jack and I would stand at each forewheel with our back to ti+ 
light. We could see the birds fy up trom their feeding zround titty 
yards away aud come head on: and then, when they were ahout fil 
teen yards off, looking us big as barns in the superb artificial day 
whang went the guns, und down they would come, fit morsels for a 
king. The first night was our best shooting: we fired all our 300 cart- 
ridges away on one side only of the brake. and bagged and sent to 
market 210 birds, for which we received $150. pot bad fcr a night's 
work. We hunted that canebrake and two other such placesin all. 
every good night for nearly two months, and bagged 2.763 birds. whieh 
netted us $1.381.50. Dedueting from this the expenses of electrician, 
$100; and the hire of the light, $300: express charges en birds :and 
we not only supplied New Orleans, but St. Louis and Chicago as well), 
and it is seen that we cleared on woodcock alone $1.060, We also 
made $500 from what ducks, snipe and partridges we sent mn. 

Some of the native sportsmen found out what we were doing, ard 
strangely enough did not like it at all. One night a ritle bullet ceme 
crashing through our electric light globe and our electrician seemed 
a little weak in the knees afterward; but we braced him with a good 
drink of cognac and a ten-dollar note. This is a free country, and 
why people should be so particular about a few birds [ cannot under 
stand. It would seem to me as though they ought to have admired 
our Yankee ingenuity and enterprise, and not instead have «ent rifle 
bails about our ears. It’s impossible for us to go down again this 
year, but we had a delightful time in “82, and Jack and [only wish 
we could go this winter. At any rate we claim that this account is 
the first where woodcock have been kiiled by the aid of the electric 
light by THOROUGH SPORTSMEN. 

Boston, Mass. 








95. 


The story in ““Camp-Vire Flickerings’ of Nov. 1 reminds me of a 
severe case of “buck ague.”” Five years ago a friend aud myself put 
up at a farmhouse on the banks of the classic Jeems. While awai.ing 
breakfast we took a stroll through a bottom field. where I expected 
nothing but quail, What was my surprise to see a large turkey, my 
first, about sixty yards distant. [I had a muzzle-loader with No. 8 
shot for quail; but soot I must, and down drepped the turkey. 1 
got over the fence, and when about half way up he jumped, and was 
out of sight before I recovered from my surprise. After breakfast | 
carefully loaded one barrel with buckshot to be held in reserve. We 
had some good sport on squirrels, and concluded to cross the river 
and hunt the bottom on the other side. It was Thanksgivivg day and 
very cold, but we took off our boots. rolled up our pants, and started 
over. When midway of the stream. which was one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, [ looked ahead, and on top of the bank saw a very large 
deer, and c-ming down the bank a half-grown fawn. We stopped to 
watch: the young one discovered us just as its nose touched the 
water. After a moment’s deliberation it turned tail and both disap 

ared. Not until then did it enter my head that I had a gun and one 

arrel loaded with buckshot. But I do not think | could be caught 
so again. R. 
SPRINGFIELD, Missouri. 
96. 

Two sportsmen fire at the same bird which falls heavily. having re 
ceived both charges. Tom to Jack: “That bird came down much 
heavier than he ought, seeing that a pair-a-shoot brought him.” 

An instance of taking things as they come—Both barrels into a flock 
of teal head on to the shooter. REIGNOLDS 

Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTIONS TO VOTERS. 
ELECT the ten stories you consider the best. 
Write the numbers of these ten on a postal card (or slip of paper 
postal-card size). 
Put the number of the best story at the head, the next best under | 
it. then the third, e c., in their order of merit 
Sign your name and post-office address. 
Write nothing else on the card. 
Send your ballot to the Forzest aNnD STREAM. 
Everybody can vote once; there are no restiictions. 
See editorial page. 
Preserve a copy of your ballot for future reference. 
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FIXTURES. 
, BENCH SHOWS. 

December 19, 20 and 21.—New Orleans Bench Shor. Entries close 
Dec. 10. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 2. 3, 4,1884.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench Show, Meri- 
den. Conn.’ Joshua Shute, Secretary, Meriden, Conn. 

April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association's Second 
Bench Sbow. Charles Lincoln, Superiatendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


“HE fifth annual Field Trials of the National American 
7 Kennel Club commenced on Monday morning, the 3d 
inst., at Grand Junction, Tenn. This is one of the finest 
trials the club has ever held. There was a large attend- 
ance of members, and the turn out of spectators was good. 
They followed the running with great zeal, and seemed 
much interested. The judging has given entire satisfaction. 
The weather on Monday was tine, and the Free-for-All Stake 
closed at 8 o’clock with twenty-one entries—nineteen setters 
and two pointers. The weather on Tuesday was good, but 
rather warm. At night it rained very hard, and the running 
was not resumed until 11 o’clock on Wednesday. Thursda’ 
was a very windy, bad day for the running. About 3 o’cloc 
it became stormy, and continued so until noon on Friday, 
when it cleared up and the Derby was finished. There were 
twenty-one entries in the Derby—eighteen setters and three 
pointers. The three pointers divided the stake of $100 and 
the honors, In the ampion Stake there were but two en- 
tries—Bryson’s Sue and Crawford’s Gath. The owners con- 
cluded to divide the stake, and the trials were concluded by a 
three hours’ hunt by the judges over these two celebrities. 
Thé judges were Capt. Pat Henry, Clarksville, Tenn ; Dr. 
Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H., and Capt. W. H. Key, Flor- 
ence, Ala. The following is the running in the several stakes 
in the order in which they came: 


THE FREE FOR ALL. 
Prizes—$250 to first; $150 to second and $100 to the third. 
GUS BONDHU AND CLIPPER 


werethe first brace in the All-Aged Stake. Gus Bondhu 
was handled by D. C. Sanborn, and Clipper by Maher. 
They were put down at 9:05 on Monday morning in 
a large field of sedge; both dogs moving off at a good 
gait. Clipper is a nice little dog and cuts up his ground 
. He has never been run before. We worked on down 
the hill through a cotton field into a large swale of tall grass 
and sedge where Gus pointed, but roaded_on when Clipper 
came up and both dogs came to a point and a large bevy was 
flushed. We then worked on up the draw to where birds 
had been marked down, when Clipper pointed and Gus 
Bondhu backed. Moving on Gus Bondhu secured a nice point, 
backed by Clipper. Sanborn failed to flush the bird and they 
were ordered on. Gus Bondhu then flushed. eine on Clip- 
per pointed and was backed by Gus Bondhu. We then 
moved on when Clipper again pointed, the bird was flushed 
to order and killed and retrieved by Clipper. We then 
swung round the hill to a ‘i field where Clipper flushed a 
bevy and dropped to wing. Working up a ravine, both dogs 
scored a flush. Moving on up the branch, oe pointed 
and was backed by Gus Bondhu, the bird was flushed to order 
and killed, and while Clipper was hunting the dead bird, sev- 
eral more were flushed, but the dead bird was not found. 
They were then ordered up and the heat was awarded to Clip- 
per at 9:50. Down forty-five minutes. 


SAN ROY AND GROUSE DALE. 


The next brace, San Roy, handled by Sanborn, and Grouse 
Dale, handled by Tallman, were cast off at 9:52 in a sedge 
field. Both dogs went off well, San Roy having the best of it 
in speed. Both dogs did nice work, and the heat was a good 
one. They were worked in across a ditch, where several birds 
were tlushed by the judges and handlers in the high grass. 
We then swung round the hill to a ditch, and up the ditch in 
sedge grass, where San Roy was found on a point, but San- 
born failed to put up the bird. It was afterward flushed by 
the handlers. We then moved on down the ditch, where the 
birds had heen marked down, when Grouse Dale pointed, 
nicely backed by San Roy, but no bird was found, and Grouse 
Dale scored a false point. We then worked on down the 
ravine in tall grass and sedge, where Grouse Dale pointed, 
nicely backed by San Roy. Tallman, to order, flushed and 
killed two birds, one of which was retrieved by each dog. We 
then worked on over the hill into a cornfield, where Grouse 
Dale scored a flush on a single bird. We then worked up a 
ravine and swung round into a cornfield, where Grouse Dale 
pointed a hare and was nicely backed by San Roy. Onup 
the hil] Grouse Dale pointed a bevy, which were flushed by 
San Roy. We then moved on over the hill, where Grouse 
Dale scored a false point. Then swinging round to the right 
into an orchard, Grouse Dale pointed a fine bevy, which 
flushed as the judges came up. San Roy backed, following up 
the ravine into a thicket of plum bushes. Grouse Bale 
scored a false point. We then moved on over the hill, where 

, both dogs pointed and birds flushed ahead of them. They 
were then ordered up while the juidges consulted. Ordered on 
again, we swung round the fence past a house, to a piece of 
woods, where San:Roy a in nice style a large bevy and 
was handsomely backed by Grouse Dale, both dogs steady to 
wing. They were then ordered up, and heat awarded to San 
Roy at 11:45, Down one hour and fifty-two minutes. 


COLEMAN’S LONDON AND NELLIE B. 


The next brace, Coleman’s London, handled by Nesbitt, 
and Nettie B., by Waters, were put down at 11:50 where the 
last brace was taken up, in a small piece of woods. Nellie 
moved at a nice even gait. She will undoubtedly make a 
good one. London was entirely too fat for work, and also off 
on account of sickness, and soon demonstrated that he could 
not last. The heat was a short one. Soon after being — 
down Nellie B. drew to a point, and moving on flushed a fine 
bevy. We then moved on across a field of cotton to a large 
body of woods, where London flushed a single bird. We 
worked through the woods into a field of cotton and down into 
a swale, where Nellie B., going very fast down wind, ran into 
and flushed a bevy. dropping to wing. The birds settled in 
thick sedge and briers not far off,.into which the dogs were 
worked. When Nellie pointed the bird was flushed, to order, 
and killed, but was not found. Moving on Nellie B. scored a 
flush, a little further on she pointed; soon afterward London 
pointed and the bird was flushed and killed, and retrieved by 
London. Moving cn, London flushed. We then worked over . 
the fence into a piece of stubble, where he again flushed. We 
then swung round into the woods, where Nellie scored a bad 
tlush, out of the wvods into a sedge tield, London flushing a 
single bird. Th>y were then ordered up and the heat was 
awarded to Nelie B. at 12:45. Down fifty-five minutes. 


PINK B. AND MAUD Ww. 


The next brace, Pink B. handled by Short, and Maud W. 
handled by Tucker, were put down at 12:45. Maud W. is a 
nice black, white and tan bitch, owned by Dr, Ware. She 
moves nicely, quartering and ranging in good style, and very 
evenly matched with Pink B. We worked on down the 
swale and into a cornfield up a hedge row and across the rail- 
road into a large field of sedge, which was drawn blank. We 


pointed and ud dropped on a nice back. 





































then swung back across the railroad to a ditch, where some | The 
birds flushed MA the spectators had been marked down. Pink , and they wereturned down again inalarge field of sedge, which 
a The bird was | was drawn blank. We then moved on over a fence into a field 
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flushed to order and killed, and retrieved by Over the 
ditch Maud scored a false poles backed by Pink B. Thenon 
in sedge anu bushes both poin 
establishing her point backed by Pink; the bird was flushed 
to order and killed and retrieved by Maud. We then moved 
on when Maud pointed a hare, and a few steps further on Pink 
poe. The bird was flushed and shot at and missed. Maud | the carel 
en scored a point backed by Pink. Working on, Pink pointed 
and Maud dropped to back nicely. Maud then scored a false 
int. We then worked upthrovgh a cotton field, where 
aud flushed badly, and they were ordered up, and the heat 
was awarded to Pink at 2:20. Down one hour and three min- 
utes. 








NELLIE B. AND SAN ROY 

were next called at 10:45, and cast off in a cotton field, and 
worked on down the edge of the woods, when both secured 
print both dome moved well, San Roy being the fastest ranger 

ut rather headstrong ani wild. A deal of ground was 
drawn blank, when we came to a ra vin y where birds 
had been marked down, ha’ been fi by the spec- 
tators. Both dogs scored a fl and San Roy soon after 
again flushed; they were then ordered up at 11:35, and Nellie 
B. afterward put down ta. back, which she did nicely and was 
awarded the heat. Down fifty-five minutes. As the next three 
dogs in regular order were all handled by Short, Don was 
brought up on the list to take the place of Gath. 


DON AND PINK B, 


were called at 11:40, and cast off in cornfield. Don had re- 
covered from his illness, and letting out did some nice 
work. We moved on intoa field of sedge, on the edge of 
which Don score‘ a false point: we then worked on over the 
hill down into a ravine, when a bevy flushed wild. Moving 
on, Don pointed in the edge of a cornfield. Moving on, Pink 
B. pointed and roaded. but failed to locate the birds. We 
then worked on into a thicket, when Don pointed, backed by 
Pink B., but moved on roading beautifully what were evidently 
running birds. Pink B. roaded on ahead of Don and located 
the birds in a cornfield; a fine bevy was flushed. We then 











GATH AND KINNICKINICK. 


The next brace, Gath, handled by Short, and Kinnickinick, 
a large black, white and tan dog, handled by Nesbit, were put 
— at 2:3) ia a —, : — oe —— y; 
without style or speed; a piece of good luck he po’ a 
bevy which were Geshed to Soler and one killed by Nesbitt 
which Kinnickinick refused to retrieve. We moved on, when 
Gath scored a beautiful point on a single bird in the woods. 
They were ordered up and the heat was awarded to Gath at 
8:00. Down thirty minutes. 

SUE AND MAJOR CROXTETH. 


The next brace, Sue, handled by Short, and Major Croxteth, 
a liver and white pointer, handled by Stafford, were called at 
8:05, and put down in the edge of the woods and cotton field. 
This was a short and uninteresting heat, as Major Croxteth 
was no match for the fast, wide-ranging Sue, who soon left 
him behind, and after two points and a flush for Sue, and a 

oint for Major Croxteth, they were ordered up and the 
Peat was awarded to Sue at 8:57. Down thirty-two minutes. 


DON AND FLOSSY. 
The next brace, Don, handled by Vandevort, and Flossy, 





























handled by Mr. Fontaine, were called at 3:40 and put down 
a field of sedge and stubble. Don was all off, having taken | {70™Ked on into the edge of # cottontield, where Don ied, 
cold, and worked very badly, and the heat was ashortand| 4 °neq. We then worked on to the ene — 


uninteresting one. e worked on when Don, in the edge of 
some bushes, flushed a bird. Moving on Flossy made a nice 
point, backed by Don, the bird was flushed to order and 
missed. We then worked on up the draw to the railroad into 
a cornfield and then swung round a hill down to the railroad 
again where a bevy flushed by spectators had settled. Work- 
ing on along the railroad Don flushed two single birds in suc- 
cession, he seemed to have lost his nose entirely; we then beat 
up to a plum thicket, when both dogs pointed at the same 
time a bird. which was flushed and missed. We then swun; 
across the railroad where, in some sedge, Don pointed, an 
Flossy coming up refused to back but moved on and flushed 
the bird, which was killed by Vandevort and retrieved by 
Don. Flossy broke shot and lost the heat which was awarded 
to Don at 4:25. Down forty-five minntes. 

VICTOR AND FOREMAN. 


The next brace, Victor, handled by Avent, and Foreman, 
handled by Tallman, were called at 4:31 and put downin a 
field near the old gin house. They moved off at a fair gait; 
Foreman having the advantage in speed and style. Working 
on around the hill, Foreman was seen ona magnificent point 
up on the side of the hill a . distance from the handlers 
and judges, which he held till we came up, when Victor 
swung round to the windward of him and backed staunchly. 
This was a splendid piece of work and very much admired 
and commended by the spectators. Tallman, to order, flushed 
the birds and killed one, which was retrieved by” Foreman. 
We then went over the hill to a plum thicket, where birds 
had been marked. Victor pointed on the edge of the bushes, 
and roading in flushed. Swinging round the thicket, Victor 
again flushed and Foreman scored a false point. Moving on 
Victor pointed, backed by Foreman; we then moved on into 
a cotton field where both dogs came to a staunch point, but 
were found to be backing each other. We then worked on 
through a cornfield into a field of sedge, which was drawn 
blank. We then moved on over a branch into a thicket, where 
Foreman roaded for some distance, but failed to locate birds. 
It being dark they were ordered up for the day at 5:09. Arriy- 
ing at the hotel, upon consultation, the judges awarded the 
heat to Foreman. Down thirty-eight minutes. 


DOG WHIP JR. AND COUNTESS RAKE. 


The next brace, Dog Whip Jr. handled by Nesbit, and Coun- 
tess Rake handled by Waters, was called at 8:30 on Tuesday 
morning, and put down in asedge field, both dogs went off 
well. Dog Whip Jr. isa heavy dog but moved remarkably 
well. Countess Rake isa grand going bitch and cut up her 
ground in nice style, and outpaced her antagonist. We 
worked on down hill and swung round up through a hea 
swale, where Countess pointed a bevy near a cluster of oa 
trees, and was handsomely backed by Dog Whip. The birds 
were flushed to order and one killed and retrieved in good style 
by Countess Rake. We then moved on over a hill where Coun- 
tess scored another point ona large bevy, backed by Do; 
Whip. We then worked on over the hill to where birds ha 
been marked down, Dog Whip Jr. pointed a single bird, nicely 
backed by Countess. Running on Dog Whip again pointed and 
Countess dropped gracefully to back. We then moved on toa 
branch in a cornfield where Dog Whip flushed. We then 
turned up the branch where Countess pointed but roaded on 
and pointed again. The bird was flushed to order and missed. 
They were then ordered up and the heat was awarded to 
Countess at 8:56. Down twenty-six minutes. 

HARRISON’S LONDON AND PHYLLIS II. 


The next brace, London handled by Tallman, and Phyllis 
II. handled by Stafford, were called at 9 0’clock, and put down 
in some corn and sedge where the other brace was taken up. 
Phyllis II. is a nice little black, white and tan bitch of good 
speed and style, but not a matchfor London, who outpaces 
her and was much the most stylish dog. We worked on 
through the field to a branch where London flushed a single 
bird. Thenin athicket of scrub oaks Phyllis made a false 
— nicely backed by London. Wethen moved on over the 

ill when London — and Phyllis backed. Tallman, to 
order, flushed the bird and killed it, but it could not be found. 
A bird got up while London was hunting dead. and Tallman 
killed it and London, to order. retrieved it. Working on up 
the branch London flushed, then both dogs pointed where 
birds had flusned. Moving on both dogs scored a flush; we 
then swung round across the hill, when Phyllis pointed backed 
by London, the birds flushed on the opposite side of a deep 
ditch in which the dogs were pointing. Ordered on over the 
hill in a pocket of sedge between two deep ditches, London 
pointed and the bird was flushed and killed by Stafford and 
retrieved by Phyllis. Moving on Phyllis scored a point and 
London a flush; Phyllis then flushed a single bird. They were 
then ordered up and the heat was awarded to London at 9:30. 
Down thirty minutes. This finished the first series, Carrie J. 
having a bye. 






flushed. We then ons round into the cornfield, where Pink 
B. flushed. <A great deal of ground was then drawn blank, 
and Don being sick they were taken up for lunch at 12:55, 
They were cast off again at 1:22. Don having been rubbed 
down and given a drink of whisky went off like himself. We 
worked down the hill, across the railroad. into a field of sedge. 
where Don roaded some distance up the hill, when seve 
birds flushed, and one was killed, apparently, but on Don be- 
ing sent on to retrieve it got up and flewaway. We then 
worked on up the hill where a bevy was flushed by Don, but 
not being seen by the judges he was not penalized. We then 
moved on down the fence, where Don ted. The bird was 
flushed and killed and retrieved by Pink B. A little further 
on both dogs, at about the same time, pointed a bird each. 
We then worked down the ditch, where Pink B, pointed. The 
bird was killed and retrieved by Pink B. They were then or- 
dered up and the heat was awarded to Don at 1:45. Down 
one hour and thirty-eight minutes. 
GATH AND FOREMAN 


were called at 1:48 and cast off where the last brace was taken 
up; this was a rattling pair of dogs, and the heat was watched 
with great interest. th dogs went off finely, and the heat 
was a hot one. Soonafter being put down Foreman pointed 
and was backed by Gath. a. on down the ravine we 
swung round up a gully toward the railroad; ing over, 
we moved down on the opposite side, where Gath scored a 
false point. We then worked on across a cornfield into a patch 
of sedge and tall grass when Foreman pointed. A large bevy 
was flushed to order and shot at and missed. Moving on u 
to the railroad both dogs scored a point. We then workeet 
on, when Gath pointed backed by Foreman. The bird was 
flushed to order and killed, and retrieved by Gath, who then 
in the sedge scored a false point. We then worked on into a 
sedge field where Foreman flushed a bird. A little further on 
he made a — backed by Gath; a large bevy was 
flushed and a bird killed and retrieved by Foreman. Ordered 
on, Gath pointed, and moving on a few steps scored a false 
point. We then swung round over the railroad where Fore- 
man pointed a hare. Mo on up a ditch Foreman scored 
two flushes and Gath one. Foreman then pointed, and a few 
minutes afterward Gath scored a point. They were taken u 
for a few minutes and put down again in stubble, where Gat 
drew to a beautiful point, but failed to locate his birds. We 
then worked over a good deal of ground without result, ex- 
cept that Foreman scored a false point. A lot of nice work 
was then done for some minutes, both dogs alternately point- 
ing on single birds, and scoring several flushes each. e heat 
was awarded to Gathat 4. Down two hours and twelve min- 
utes. 





























































SUE AND COUNTESS RAKE 


were called at 4:05 and put down on some scattered birds in 
thick sedge. Both dogsgcommenced roading and pointing, 
wheu Sue located the birds anda large bevy w flushed 
both dogs steady to wing. Moving on to where the birds had 
been marked down both dogs scored a point; several birds were 
flushed and shot at and missed. We then swung round up the 
gully, where Sue flushed, and soon after she dropped on anice 
point on the side of the gully. The bird was flushed to order 
and killed and retrieved by Sue. We thenswung round down 
the gully, across and up the hill to some birds that had been 
marked down where Countess scored a flush. We then worked 
on Soo a stubble which was drawn blank, when Sue, hav- 
ing greatly the advantage of Countess Rake in speed, aye 
and ranging, bs Rcrnang ordered up and the heat was awarded 

to Sue at 4:40. Down thirty-five, minutes. This ended the 
second series, London having a bye. 

Third Series. 
LONDON AND CARRIE J. 

were called at 4:43 and put down in a field of stubble, which 

was drawn blank. We then worked on up a gully and into 
some more stubble, where both dogs showed good work in 
quartering and ing, London having decidedly the best of 

it. They moved on down to the lower edge of the stubble, 
where London roaded up and found a fine bevy which he 
pointed staunchly. Ca'rie J. being brought up, pointed the 
same bevy, not seeing London. We then worked on down to 
a ditch, bordered by tall grass and sedge. Both d roaded 
on scent of birds, but failed tofind. Across the di London 
— Moving on, he scored two flushes and Carrie J. a 

alse point. It now being dark they were ordered up for the 
day. They were put down again on Wednesday morning at 
10:55 in a piece of wogds, where Carrie soon made a point, and 
London coming up, refused to back, and flushed a , 
We then moved on into an open tield, where birds had been 

marked down, when London pointed. We then worked up 

and around a heavy swale into the woods in, where a large 

bevy was flushed. Moving on after them, arrie J. ted a 

single bird, which was flushed to order and killed, and re- 
trieved by Carrie. Crossing the fence both dogs pointed a ‘ 
large bevy. We then swung into the woods, where London 
pointed and the bird flushed ahead of him, and the point was 
not seen by the judges and he wasgiven a flush. We then 
moved on and both dogs inted a hare, then, working on up 
to the edge of the woods, London pointed a bevy. Carrie 
J. coming up, became very unsteady and exci! and scored 
three or four flushes in succession and lost the heat. We 
moved out into the open tield, where London pointed, two or 
three birds were flushed to order and one killed, and retrieved 
by London. They were then ordered up, and the heat was 
awarded to London at 11:50. Down one hour and fifteen 
minutes. = 

NELLIE B. AND GATH 
were next called at 11:55, and put down in the field where the 










































Second Series. 
CARRIE J. AND CLIPPER 


were called at 9:35 and a down in a sedge field and worked 
down to a piece of stubble, in which both dogs did some good 
work, ranging and quartering their ground well. We fen 
moved across to a piece of pines an1 sedge, which was drawn 
bank. Working on to a gully Clipper poimted a hare and was 
nicely backed by Carrie. We then swung round to a piece of 
corn, where a bevy had been seen by the spectators running 
on the ground. orking up to the windward of them Clipper 
flushed, dropping promptly to wing. We then worked on to 
a gully where they were marked down, where Clipper pointed. 

ogs were then taken up and we went through the woods, 
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ee aiakcbon Wo ee ers ed es mn Bop wo was ashort heat. Nellie B. 
ne ede @ quartered her ground well but was very unsteady 
in her wo ork and was no atagonist for Gath, who, after scoring 
two nice points, was awarded the heat at 12:45. Down fifty- 


five minutes. 
SUE AND DON 


were next called and put down at 1:30 in a field of stubble and 
corn. Don, having recovered somewhat from his indisposition, 
moved off nicely, and did much better work than in his 
former heats, but could not hold his own against Sue, who 
aes the lead arid kept it to the end of the heat. Fay worked 
ante eg cd dete ere Don 
er ne bevy, which were marked down over the fence 
= — Ordered on, Sue pointed and Don backed. 
Moving on over a ditch, — poin and the bird was flushed 
and killed, and retrieved 7 Don, who soon after, near the 
fence, scored a flush. We then swung round in the woods, and 
worked on up across the railroad to a large cornfield, which 
was drawn blank. They were taken up and we moved on 
some distance to a large field of sedge, — or were put 
down again and worked through to a small p of timber, 
when & ors of birds was flushed by the tedgen. Following 
them a ue pointed, and soon after, in the thicket, Don 
pointed. We then om oe the road to the edge of thicket, 
where Don again The bird flushed and was killed, 
and after a aa cy of ey and headstrong work by 
Don, he was made to find the bird, which he mashed badly in 
retrieving. They were then ordered up and the heat was 
awarded to Sue at 2:37. Down one hour seven minutes. This 
closed the third series. 
Fourth Series, 


GATH AND LONDON 


were next called and put down at 2:45 in a cornfield on the 
edge of the thicket and worked on up a branch when Gath 
made a bad flush but it was not seen by the judges. We then 
swung round over the hill, drawing a great extent of und 
blank, until we came to a ravine where Gath dr on a 
poe in a gully and was promptly backed by London, Gath’s 

ndler claimed that he was Packing London and thus saved 
him the false pomt he had really made. Moving on Gath 

inted a hare, about the same time London, some hundred 


po 
yards to the left, made a nice point on a large bevy. Moving 


on down to branch London pointed, and a little on scored a 
flush. Gath then pointed a single bird and London refused to 
back, when they were ordered up and the heat was awarded 
to Gath at 3:30. Down forty-five minutes. This ended the 
fourth series, Sue having a bye. 


FINAL TIE FOR First PLACE. 
GATH AND SUE 


were then cast off at 3:35 vo decide first money. This was an 
exciting heat, both dogs doing ag grand work, but Gath seemed 
to lose confidence in himself depended on Sue to find the 
birds; this, together with the fact that both dogs were handled 
by the same handler lost him the heat. They were nad down 
in a sedge tield where the last brace was taken up on 
up the branch Gath scored a false point backed’ by Gan e 
then worked on down the ravine and over a fence into a corn- 
field where both dogs did a good deal of roading, and Sue 
point in a thick bunch of bamboo briers and bushes, backed 
Gath. The birds were seen running for some distance 
batore the dogs and they were ordered up and one of the 
judges flushed them and killed a bird, which was retrieved b 
Sue. They were then ordered on up the hill, where Gat 
pointed and was nicely backed by Sue. The bird was flushed 
to order and killed, and retrieved by Gath. We then crossed 
the fence into some sedge, where Sue flushed. We then 
worked on through some stubble and sedge to a piece of woods 
wnere the birds had been marked down, but it was drawn 
blank. We then swung around and worked on th:ough the 
field, where Gath pointed in the edge of some sedge on a 
branch. Moving on, Sue flushed. We then worked on into 
some corn, where Gath pointed in the edge of some sedge by 
the side of the railroad, but roaded on and was found on a 
point in a thick brier patch, but as he had been ordered up he 
did not get credit for it. They were then put down across the 
railroad, and worked up a Kim in a thicket of plum bushes, 
where Sue pomted a was backed by Gath. They 
were then ordered up for the day at 4:50. They were put 
down again at 8 on Thursday morning i. a field of sedge, 
where Gath, going at rapid speed, dropped on a beautiful 
point; Sue, who was ahead of him on the same scent. 
caught sight of him and backed Tapiocanale: We then moved 
on, when Gath scored a flush and soon afterward a false 
point. Working on, Sue pointed in the edge of some oaks and 
was backed by Gath; the birds were flushed, and Gath broke 
shot, but dropped to order. He was then sent on and retrieved 
the bird neatiy. Mov.ng on, Gath pointed; then up the hill 
both dogs roaded for some distance and pointed. We then 
swung round down the hill where Sue pointed. The bird was 
flushed to oider and killed and retrieved by Sue. They were 
then ordered up and the heat was awarded to Sue at 3:20, who 
was declared winner of tue first prize. Down in all one hour 
and thirty-five minutes. 


Finat TI£ FOR SECOND PLACE, 
GATH AND DON 


were then called at 8:25, and puf down in the sedge field. Don 
was badly oif. and seemed to have no nose. He pottered about 
and did nothing. After a few minutes’ work, two points be- 
ing scored by Gath, they were ordered up, and the heat and 
second money was ‘awarded to Gath. Down eight minutes. 


FinaL Tie FOR THIRD PLACE. 
FOREMAN AND DON 


were then called, and put down at 8:35, where the last brace 
had been soem ws to try ee Se _ = money. Don 
being comple used up, Was ow ‘oreman, who 
secured oe beautiful = polae se . j 

nose to the groun1 doing nothing, and passing over birds he 
should have pointed. At 9:04 they were ordered up, and the 
heat was awarded to Foreman, who was declared the winner 


of third prize. Down nineteen minutes. 
Following is a complete 
SUMMARY. 
First Series. 


Clipper beat Gus Bondhu. 

San beat Grouse Dale. 

Nellie B. beat Coleman’s London. 
Pink B. beat Maud W. 

Gath beat Kinnikinick. 

Sue beat Major Croxteth. 

Don beat Flossy. 

Foreman heat Victor. 

Countess Rake beat Dog Whip, Jr. 
Harrison’s London beat’ Phyliis II. 
Carrie J., a bye. 


Second Series. 

Nellie B: boat Sau Sar 
ellie 
Don beat Pi y. 
Gath beat in 
Sue beat Countess Rake. 
Harrison’s London, a bye. 
Third Series. 

Harrison’s iy beat Carrie J. 
Gath beat Nellie B 
Sue beat Don. ie 
Gath beat, London. 


Sue, a bye. 























































} worked a while on t 


FINAL TIE FOR FIRST PRIZE. 
Sue beat Gath and won first prize. 

FINAL TIE FOR SECOND PRIZE. 
Gath beat’ Don and won second prize. 

FINAL TIE FOR THIRD PRIZE. 
Foreman beat Don and won third prize. 


THE DERBY. 


SAN ROY AND PAUL GLADSTONE. 


The first brace, San Roy (handled by Sanborn) and Paul 
Gladstone, were cast off at 9:05 in a cornfield and worked on 
up abranch. Paul goingat a nice gait, but he could not keep 
near the wide ranging and fleet San Roy. Working on across 
the hill San Roy pointed, Paul coming wp directly 3 in front of 
him backed promptly at ‘si “ but no birds were found. Paul 
also soon scored a false point and_ was nicely backed by San 
Roy. We then worked on, when Paul poy Ben and anice a. 
was flushed. Moving on down toa gully a 
and the bird was flushed and shot at, both dogs y to = 
a were then ordered up at 9:30 and the heat was awarded 

Roy. Down twenty-five minutes. 
NELLIE B. AND KATY D. 


The next brace—Nellie B., who ran in the free-for-all and 
beat Coleman’s London, and was in turn beaten by Gath, 
handled by Waters, and Katy D., owned and handled t by San- 
aaa cast off at 9:35 ina sedge field, which was 
blank. They were then taken 7 and put ‘down again near a 
piece of timber, where Nellie B. flushed a bevy. We then 
swung round over the hill and worked along the fence where 
the birds were supposed to have gone, where Katy D. scored 
a flush. We then worked on down to the woods and through 
them intoa large field, which was drawn blank. We then 
swung round back to the woods, where Nellie flushed a bevy. 
Moving on, Katy D. dropped on a nice point in the leaves, and 
the bird was flushed to order and killed. They were then 
ordered up for Katy D. to be put down to back, which she did 
nicely and was awarded the heat at 10:35. Down one hour. 

SHOT AND FRED. H. 
were the next brace. They were put down at 10:40. This 
was a poor brace. Fred. H. would not leave his handler and 
they were ordered up and Fred. H. withdrawn, giving the 
Sat to Shot at 10:47. Down seven minutes. 


COUNT LOFTY AND RAINBOW. 


The next brace, Count Lofty handled by Neabit and Rain- 
bow by Waters, were put down at 10:50 in a corntield. Count 
tate was very fat, and after a small effort broke down, and 
his antagonist, who showed no speed, whatever, became 
apparently disgusted and attacked a lot of negroes who were 
gathering corn. He was called off and without finding birds, 
the heat was given to Rainbow at 11:12. Down twenty-two 
minutes. 

MAJOR CROXTETH AND GLADSTONE BOY 
were the next aoe i. Croxteth handled by Stafford, 
and Gladstone Bo by Maj. Merrian, were cast off at 
11:20in a cornfield. hone puppy Gladstone Boy moved off 
very well, though rather awkward. He is eligible to two 
— 8, being still the right age for the next Derby, in whicn 
be entered. He is a dog of much prom se and will 
a a good one. Hehas only been handled three weeks. 
{hey were worked on through the corn into a piece of sedge 
and scattering trees, where Major flushed a bevy. Followiug 
them into the —— Major again flushed and ladstone Boy 
scored a nice Moving on, Major again flushed. They 
were then or ce up and the heat was awarded to Glidstone 

Boy, at 11:39. Down fifteen minutes. 
GRACE GLADSTONE AND COUNTESS C. 


were the next brace, Grace Gladstone, a nice little ans and 
—_ bitch by Gladstone ex Lavalette, owned and handle 

¥ Charles Tucker, and Countess C., owned and handled b 
Avent, were cast off at 11:35 in the woods where the last 
brace was taken up. Both dogs went off well, ranging and 
quartering their ground nicely and making few mi es. This 
was one of the best heats runin the a At first Pires 
was a little headstrong and flushed a bird. oving on Coun- 
tess C. poin.ed, backed by Grace. We then turned into some 
woods where Grace pointed and a few steps further again 
pa Moving on up tothe fence Countess C. flushed a 
ird. We then worked on when Countess C. pointed and was : 
nicely backed by Grace. Moving on over the fence into the 
woods, both dogs showed remarkable speed and style, cutting 
up the ground nicely, Grace rather the fastest ranger. We 
worxed on through the woods where Countess C. flushed. 
They were then ordered up for the judges to consult. Ordered 
on again, Countess C. pomted a bevy on the edge of the woods. | 
Grace coming up pointed to the scent of the same bevy not 
seving Countess, there being a large log between them; the 
birds were flushed to order, and_ both dogs dropped to wing. 
They were then worked on and Grace scored two flushes. 
They were then ordered up, and Countess C. afterwards put 
down to »ack, which she did, and was awarded the heat. 

Down twenty-live minutes. 

PRINCESS TECK AND DON QUIXOTE 


were the next brace. Princess Teck handled by Nesbit, and 
Don Quixote handled by Short, were put down at 12: 10in a 
cornfield. This was another brace of sorry dogs, Princess 
Teck being too fat todo any work. A large space of ground 
was drawn blank, the dogs not ranging far enough to find 
birds; when by accident Princess Teck stumbled ca a bevy 
as we neared the a appointed for lunch. They were 

is bevy, and Princess secured three points 
and was awarded the heat at 12:44. Down thirty-four minutes. 


LADY C. AND POARTER 
were the next brace. Lady C. handled by her owner, Mr. 


Don pottering about with his Pee ee and Poarter, the winner of second in the Eastern 


d Trials Derby, handled by Avent, were put down at 1:20 
in the cornfield near the old gin house. Lady C. is a fast little 
bitch, and if properly broken will make a good one, but in 
this heat she showed neither nose nor breaking, and after some 
nice work by Poarter the heat was awarded to him at 2:20. 
Down one hour. 

RUSH GLADSTONE AND LADY ELINORA 

= the next brace, Rush Gladstone handled by Avent, and 

y Elinora handled by Nesbit, were cast off in some woods, 
bo ad Rush Gladstone, who is a ‘fast and stylish, level-headed 
dog, pointed. Moving on Lady Elinora, who is a slow-moving 
pottering dog, ——- in rapid succession three flushes. We 
then swung round the hill, where Rush flushed; moving up a 
few steps he dropped on a point. They were then ordered up, 
and the heat was awarded to Rush Gladstone. Down five 
minutes. 

COUNTESS HOUSE AND COUNTESS GLADSTONE 
were the next brace, Countess House handled by Short, and 
Stee en oe _— Sm 2: = and worked aon 
a space of ground, neither of them showing much s 
or style, _— at 3:05 they were ordered up and the decision was 
reserved. Down thirty minutes. This ‘finished the first series, 
Bravo having a bye. 
Second Series. 
SAN ROY AND BRAVO. 

The judges concluded u consultation to throw out the 
dogs Shot, Bow aad Princess Teck, who had won heats 
in the first series but were not considered as having sufficient 
merit to win. 

The first brace in this series, San Roy and Bravo, who had 
the bye, handled by Ellison, were cast off at 3:08 in the 
of.a thicket. Bravo would not pape away from his 
but looked about as if dazed and not knowing what to do’ 
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As soon as Mr. Sanborn could get San Roy in, who had gone 
off on one of his magnificent bursts of speed, they were or- 
dered up and the heat awarded to San Roy. Down five 
minutes. 
COUNTESS C. AND KATY D. 

were then put down, at 3:20, in a ravine and worked up 
re the sedge, bo th dogs going at fine speed and in fine 

le. This was a short but hot heat, it being hard to decide 

ich of the two was the best. In some bushes near the edge 
of a sedgefield Countess C. pointed, the bevy was flushed and 
one killed and retrieved by Countess. Moving on up into the 
woods both dogs secured a point. We then worked on up the 
edge of the woods, where both dogs roaded — a running 
bevy and Katy D. located them, making a stylish point. 
Moving on into the woods Countess pointed. We then worked 
on into the woods, where Katy D., going very rapidly through 
the woods, dropped on a nice point. They were then ordered 
up and the heat was awarded to Katy D. at 3:35. Down fif- 
teen minutes. 

POARTER AND GLADSTONE’S BOY 

were then called at 3:40 and worked on through the woods 
when Gladstone’s Boy flushed and Poarter pointed a single bird. 
Moving on Poarter flushed. We then worked on when Poarter 
pointed and the bird was flushed, to order, and killed and re- 
trieved Ry Poarter. Gladstone’s Boy soon after made a bad 
flush. They were then ordered up and the heat was awarded 
to Poarter at 3:45. Down five minutes. This ended the sec- 
ond series, Rush Gladstone having a bye. 


Third Series. 


SAN ROY AND RUSH GLADSTONE 


were then put down on the hill in sedge grass and worked on 
across a cotton field to a ditch, both doing good work, but in 
ranging, San Roy had the best of it. We moved on up the 
ditch, when San Roy pointed a hare. We then went on over 
the hill and a large field was drawn blank. Working on San 
Roy pointed a hare. We then turned up a swale to the fence 
at the edge of the woods, where Rush Gladstone scored a flush. 
They were then taken up for the day. At 1:10 on Friday 
they were again _ down in a large field of sedge and work- 
ing on down the fence we swung around up the ravine where 
San Roy was seen on a fine point a long distance from the 
judges, but before we got up to him, he moved up, flushed 
and broke in. Rush, coming up dropped on @ point, but 
moved on. Working on up the ravine, across a sorghum 
patch, Rush pointed a small bevy, which were flushed to 
order and one killed and retrieved by Rush. Moving on across 
the field, San Roy pointed and was nicely backed by Rush. 
We then worked on when Rush pointed, but discovering his 
error moved on. At this time San Roy, who had ranged a 
long way from his handler, was foun on point, but before 
we could get up, flushed the bird, broke in and chased. They 
were then ordered up and the heat was awarded to Rus 
Gladstone at 1:30. Down, in all, thirty minutes. 


KATY D. AND POARTER 


were cast off at 1:30 on the hill where the last brace had just 
been taken - Katy was very much off, and did not hunt in 
her usual style or speed, and making a great many false points 
and flushes, Poarter doing much better than we had ever seen 
him work. We moved dcwn to a ditch, where Katy scored a 
false point and was very indifferently backed by Poarter. 

Katy then flushed a bevy. We then swung round the hill and 
Katy scored a false point. Moving on up the ravine and over 
the hill Katy pointed a hare. We then worked on when Poar- 
ter scored a nice point on a bevy in a patch of sumac bushes, 
and was nicely backed by Katy. We then moved on down 
the hill to a gully, where Poarter scored a flush and soon after 
a false point; he then — on the side of agully. Katy 
soon after scored a bad flush and followed it with a false point. 

They were ordered up and the heat was awarded to Poarter 
at 2:17. Down forty-seven minutes. 


FINAL TIE FOR First PLACE. 
RUSH GLADSTONE AND POARTER 


were then called to run for first money. They were cast off at 
2:20, and worked through an orchard, into a large body of 
woods, and into a large neld and up & hedge row, which was 
drawn blank. At this time the spectators flushed a bevy, and 
the dogs were worked down to where they had been seen to 
settle. When on the side of a branch Poarter flushed a bird. 
Moving on Rush secured a niee point and Poarter flushed. 
They were then ordered up, and the heat was awarded to 
Rush Gladstene, whe was declared winner of first prize. 
Down fifty minutes. 


FINAL TIE FOR SECOND PLACE. 


POARTER AND SAN ROY 


were then cast 011 at 3:25 to decide second money. We worked 
on over the hill, San Roy moving at great speed. Poarter 
scored a false point in the edge of some bushes. Moving on up 
the branch San Roy also scored a false point. Movin 

Poarter pointed and was backed by San , ier. We t a 


worked into a thicket, where San Roy was lost, and when 


found was hoiding a point beautifully. The bird was flushed 
and San Roy dropped promptly to wing. Moving on he was 
again found on a on in the thicket. A nice bevy was 
flushed to order BP ve he aoe promptly to wing. The 5 were 
then ordered up, and the t was awarded to San Roy at 
3:47, and he was declared the winner of the second prize. 


FINAL Tre FoR THIRD PLACE, 


POARTER AND PAUL GLADSTONE 


were then put down at 3:55 near a thicket, where Poarter 
scored a point. Moving on up into the cornfield he again 
pointed, and was backed by Paul. We then moved on, when 
Paul pointed nicely a bevy, which were flushed to order, and 
one was killed, and retrieved by Poarter. We then swung 
round the thicket, when Paul roaded to a nice point, and soon 
after Poarter scored a point, broke in and retrieved the bird, 

which had been shot at and killed. Paul then pointed, and 
immediately Poarter scored a point, and a little further on 
both dogs pointed and flushed. Moving on down the fence, 
Paul flushed and Poarter scored a false point. They were then 
ordered up and the heat and third money awarded to Paul 
Gladstone at 4:15. Down twenty minutes. This concluded 
= Derby, and was one of the best and most hotly contested 

eats. 
THE POINTER PRIZE. 

The first brace of pointers, Rain Bow and Major Croxteth, 
were then put down, and ran till night, neither of them show- 
ing any good work, and they were taken up and the handlers 
of three pointers entered in the Derby divided honors and the 
e inter purse equally. 

owing 5 a complete 
SUMMARY: 


First Series. 


San Roy beat Paul Gladstone. 

Katy D. beat Nellie B. 

Shot. beat Fred H. 

Rain Bow beat Count Lofty. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Major Croxteth. 

Countess C. beat Grace Gladstone. 

Princess Teck beat Don Quixote. 

Poarter beat Lady C. 

Rush Gladstone beat Elinora. 

Countess House and Countess Gladstone (decision reserved), 


Bravo, a bye. 
Second Series. 


San Roy beat Bravo. 
Katy D beat Countess C, 
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MR. WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM’S ORANGE AND WHITE ENGLISH SETTER DOG “GROUSE DALE.” 
Kastern Field Trials, 1883. Also divided third with ‘London’ and ‘‘Foreman,” All-Aged Stake, Southern State Field Trials, 1883. 


Divided Second and Third with ** Don.’’ Ail-Aged Stake, 





Poarter beat Gladstone’s Boy. 
Rush Gladstone, a bye. 
Third Series. 
Rash Gla istone beat San Roy. 
Poarter beat Katy D. 
; FINAL TIK FOR FIRST PRIZE. 
Rush Gla istone beat Poarter, and won tirst prize. 
FINAL TIE FOR SECOND PRIZE, 
Sun Roy beat Poarter and won second prize. 
FINAL TIE FOR THIRD PRIZE. 
Paul Gladstone beat Poarter and won third prize. 
POINTER PRIZE. 
Rain Bow, Major Croxteth and Don Quixote divided equally 
the pointer prize. 
THE “HAMPTON STAKE, 
The Champion Stake was to have been run off on Saturday, 
but there bemg only two entrics, Bryson’s Sue and Crawford's 
Gath, the prize and honors were divided between them. 


THE PACIFIC COAST FIELD TRIALS. 


ie tirst annual trials of the Pacitie Coast Field Trials | 


Club were run on Novy. 26, 27 and 2s, on grounds selected 
and preserved by the club on Deer Creek, about ten miles 
southeast from Folsom, Cal. The place was chosen because 
the cover is open, making it possible to see each dog at all 
times, 2nd so make correct judgments, and because quail are 
tairly plenty. The cover is hardly thick enough to afford first- 
rate hiding places for the birds. Oak trees scattered about. 
and here a there little dwarfed white oaks, which are found 
at intervals in little thickets. Plenty of rocky slopes and 
points about which there are dead grass and prickly weeds, 
and now and then a cockle patch in which the birds seem par- 
ticulary to delight. About one thousand acres are reserved 
to the use of the club through the kindness of Mr. Woodward, 
the lessee, who takes great interest in the success of the chub, 
even going so far as to pilot handlers about to known using 
places, and by his personal presence helping to make the 
meeting satisfactory. Two trials had already been had in this 
State. neither of which was what could have been wished. 
At both birds were very scarce, and such as were found were 
located in our California chemisal, which grows breast high 
and quite conceals the dogs. Then, too, the walking was so 
hard, up and down steep high hillsides, as to distress any but 
those inured to hard work. 

The last few years have brought to the State a number of 
weill-b.ed dogs, and many felt that since it seemed impossible 
to infuse life and a proper sense of responsibility into the club 
ulready in existence, it might be worth while to form another 
which should be representative in its membership and enter- 
prizing in its efforts to secure such ground and such condi- 
tions as would afford a fair test of the possibility of making a 
successful trial here. 

To this end a number of sportsmen met in Sacramento in 
last August and organized the Pacific Coast Field Trials Club. 
It is what its name would indicate. It has no local affiliations 
which can cramp its movements, It is bound by no ties or 
obligations to hold its trials in one place rather than-another, 
and it has 4 widespread membership, means, and a desire to 
do the best things possible to enable Californians to claim 
place on equa) footing with those Eastern and English gentle- 
wien whose cfforts in behalf of exclusive breeding and hand- 
ling of setters and pointers have resulted in such a general in- 
crease of interest and intelligence among admirers of field 
sports. Residents of any portion of the Pacific slope are in- 
vited to active niembership, and the roll now has upon it the 
names of gentlemen living in Nevada, Oregon, Washington 
Territory and California, a good showing for a young club 
which, untillast week. could point to no promises fullfiled, nor 
any demonstration of its usefulness. 

The executive committee for this year arranged a camp on 
a beautiful spot on the bank of Deer Creek right in the heart 
of the reserve. Tents were pitched and beds and bedding pro- 
vided for all who attended. The club caterer furnished good 
plain meals on the ground, and at night a huge camp-fire drew 
to its sides all the wearied sportsmen, who rehearsed the heats 
of the day with unflagging interest, and ever increasing power 
of discrimination, while puffing at the after dinner pipe pre- 
paratory to rolling up in their blankets and putting away for 
the night. A pool of clear water just by the camp invited all 
to plunge in, in the clear frosty mornings, or after the day’s 
pilgrimage. The invitation Was not generally accepted. In 
tact, the bathing was confined to one obese San Francisco 
member, whose failure in his attempts at Godliness should be 
condoned because of his distinguished efforts to be clean. 

On Tuesday evening the club was called to order by Presi- 
dent Bassford and the annual meeting held. Some routine 


| 
business was done. Mr. J. K. Orr of San Francisco, a member 
of the club, was tendered a vote of thanks for his offer of a 
silver cup as a special prize for this year. The executive com- 
mittee thought best to refuse Mr. Orr’s offer, because they had 
| determined to make the first trials of the club dependent on 
| no adventitious aids for interest. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. F. W. Dunn, of Battle Mountain, 
Nevy., formerly of Indiana, who judged the trials, was passed. 
The officers elected tor the coming year were: Thomas Ben- 
nett, San Francisco, President; I. N. Aldrich, Marysville, Cal., 
First Vice-President; RK. H. Neill, San Francisco, Second Vice- 
President; N. E. White, Sacramento, Secretary; R. J. Cook, 
| Sacramento, Treasurer. Executive Committee—H. H. Brigés, 
‘San Francisco, Chairman; G. W. Bassford, Colusa; J. a 
Burnham, Folsom; C. N. Post, Sacramento; —— , to be 
! filled by executive committee. 
Selection of place and time of the next trials were delegated 
io the executive committee. 
Three judges had signified their willingness to act, but at the 
| eleventh hour there came telegrams from two of them, stating 
their inability to be present. This seemed a misfortune, but 
the remaining judge, F. W. Dunn, Esq., of Battle Mountain, 
Nev., proved his competency to universal satisfaction. His 
| judgments covered the whole work of the dogs, and were de- 
| hivered with such minute differentiation as to enable all to see 
their wisdom. The judge had seen some Eastern trial work 
| and ruled to a high standard, which was just what was needed 
| by California handlers. The latter showed a surprising de- 
| gree of ignorance and lack of method. With the exception 
| of Mr, Taft’s Dorr, not a single broxen dog was started by any 
| handler. Most of them were sensible enough to see their 
weaknesses, and the others will he forced to an acknowledg- 
| ment by having their dogs continuously beaten hereafter by 
| those who heard and assimilated the suggestions of Judge 
| Dunn. There is some excuse for the lack of knowledge on our 
part. z 
| Dog handling is a recent thing in the State, and we have 
| been compelled to grope along by the light of books. We 
| have had no man who knew anything about dogs or dog 
| breaking, except from reading. Then, too, we have failed to 
| realize that a dog can be well broken only at large expense in 
| time if broken by owner, or of money if sent East to the near- 
est breaker. The places were won by setters and pointers 
——- 
| orr, the winner of first inthe All-Aged Stake, is an up- 
standing black and tan setter, with docked tail and short ears. 
Not a typical Gordon, but a wide ranger and stylish. He won 
third at Nebraska Trials of 1881. Tis nose is good and he 
quarters well. On point he stands head up and tail a little 
high; he is steady and staunch. 
The winner of second in the same stake was Beautiful Queen, 
a pointer bitch bred by S. B. Dilley. Queen is a little bitch, 
‘“‘tykey” in look, too wide in chest, and with bad head; but 
| she is a stayer, and in competent hands would make a hard 
| one to beat where birds were plenty. 
| Belle, a red setter bitch, took third in the All-Aged Stake. 
| Belle is a good-looking bitch, has a’deep chest, good shoulders 
and short couplings, with good feet, but has a meaty tail | 
badly flagged, and too fine a coat. The judge remarked that | 
she and Dorr had shown most nose in the trials, but intimated | 
| that she was too fat. She won second at last year’s trials in | 
this State, scoring 78 to Waddington’s Daisy’s 80, and with | 
proper breaking is good enongh for ordinary company. 
In the Puppy Stakes, first was taken by the pointer Butte | 
Bow. Butte is a white, liver ticked dog about fifteen months | 
old. Has deep chest and flat shoulders, with fair feet, a little | 
open. Should be a goer, but has been handled to potter, and 
is slow and cautious. His owner shoots in heavy cover, where 











Chipman, her owner. At 9:35 the dogs were cast off and 
ordered to beat up the creek bank, a gentle sloping rise for 
pees half a mile. The puppies renged at will, covering 
he proper ground, and pretty much all of that contiguous, 
a a birds. Reaching the back bone of the ridge 
the dogs were sent round to the left through an open thicket 
of small oaks. Both paced well. Beatrice the faster, but 


Bow, Jr., in beautiful style. Passing down on the eastern side = 


of the ridge Beatrice ran into a bird which Gen. Cosby dropped 

at long range beyond a barbed wire fence. Beatrice broke 
| shot and retrieved well. Bow, Jr., attempting to follow the 
| bitch snagged his left hock on one of the barbs and ran lame 
for afew minutes. Moving on the dogs trailed toward some 
bushes, and at thirty yards  ?" up a dozen quail. Both broke 
wing but stood to order. The quail settled on a point some 
distance ahead, and in moving toward them, Bow, Jr., made 
game, and was trailing toward a brush pile when Beatrice run- 
ning by him, pointed for a second, but the quailstarted. Several 
birds were flushed by the party here after the dogs had gone 
on. Coming to the cover taken by the bevy flushed a little 
before, the dogs quartered through it across wind without 
finding, but after moving on the handlers put up several birds. 
The dogs were then taken up and the party walked on to Slate 
Creek, over a divide, where birds were reported to be. While 
going to Slate Creek a number of gentlemen from the adjacent 
| towns came on to the ground and joined the party. Near the 
| creek the dogs were cast off, and instantly Bow, Jr., flushed 
|a pair of birds from some dead weeds. A little beyond, and 
| after climbing a fence, Beatrice pointed in some prickly weeds, 
but the quail was flushed by the near approach of the hand- 
|Jers. The bitch stood to wing. Bow, Jr,, chased fur, but 
| came in to call. Moving on each dog made two flushes down 
wind, and were then called in to retrieve hidden birds. Bow 
 Jr.. found dead, but did not retrieve. Beatrice then stood to 
| Chipman’s shot. The brace was then put on chain for further 
trial. Down one hour and fifty-two minutes. 


BUTTE BOW AND BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


At 11:50 Beautiful Snow, handled by owner, Mr. Ge orge W. 
| Ellery, and Butte Bow by owner, Mr. H. A. Bassford, were 
ordered down in a dry brush opening, which they drew blank. 
A little beyond Snow trailed to a weedy place, but flushed 
the birds wild and broke in, chasing out of sight. Coming 
back and being sent on by Mr. Ellery, Snow again chased a 
quail which flew from a tree near by, and a moment afterran 
in on a bird which flushed wild. Butte Bow, working close 
in, seemed to be trailing foot scent, and soon put out a hare, 
on_ which he broke, but stopped to order. Twice Butte Bow 
commenced working body scent, but his handler seemed to 
fear letting him out of control and called him off. After 
moving over a half mile of open ground without fin , the 
dogs were taken up and the heat given to Butte Bow. own 
one hour and six minutes. 

At 1:05 Beatrice and Bow, Jr., were again started to com- 


| plete their first heat. Soon the bitch began feathering toward 
| a weedy knob, but her handier flushed her bird before she 


could make the point, Beatrice steady to wing. A little to 
one side Bow, Jr., footing a little gully, drew to point, but the 
bird would not lie and Beatrice broke wing, but stopped to 
order. A little further on the dogs were put upon a marked 
bird, but the quail flushed, Bow, Jr., chasing; Beatrice 
steady. Running together the dogs flushed several birds and 
were then taken up, Beatrice winning the heat. Down one 
hour and ten mmutes. 
This finished the first scries, Duke having a bye. 


Second Series. 


DUKE AND BEATRICE. 
At 2:25 P..M, Beatrice, handled by Mr. Chipman, and=Duke, 





rabbits are plenty, and has, broken the dog accordingly. A 
| good one with breaking. 

The red setter bitch Beatrice won second money. Shelooks | 
like a Se ee except that she has a bad tail, | 
badty carried. she has great staying power and is very fast, | 
| but ranges with her head down. She is light red in color, has | 
a good chest and fair feet, and next year, if broken, will be 
hard to beat. 

Gen. Cosby’s dog Bow, Jr., a pointer, litter brother to Butte 
Bow, was the gamest looking dog in either stake. His chest 
is too wide and shallow for top speed, but his style is elegant 
when in motion. He is white, with jiver head and blazed 
face, —— unbroken, but has the making of a dog to be 
proud of. 








THE DERBY. 


The draw for places in the Derby was made on Monday 
morning, Nov. 26, and immediately thereafter the party 
started, the judge on horseback and the others on foot. 


BEATRICE AND BOW, JR. 





Crossing Deer Creek, opposite the camp, Judge Dunn called 
up the first brace of dogs, Bow, Jr. and Beatrice. Bow Jr., 
handled by owner, General Cosby, and Beatrice by Mr, H, C! 


owned by C.’V. B. Kaeding, and handled by Mr. W. H. 
Briggs, were started. They worked out a good-deal of cover 
without finding, Beatrice steadier than early in theday, Duke 
at good pace, and in excellent style, particularly fine in car- 
riage of stern, and with head well up, but evidently mene 
he was out for exercise. Walking over a little knoll, a bi 
flushed from a little oak over Duke’s head. He stood to 
wing. Soon after, starting a hare, Duke chased out of sight, 
butsoon came in. A bird put up by the handlers was shot at 
by both and missed. Both dogs stood to gun. Duke after 
twenty minutes, lost in pace, and after beating out several 
likely spots with but one find, and that by Beatrice, the brace 
was ed up, and Beatrice given the heat. Down thirty-five 
minutes. ‘ 

It is but just to say that Duke had never before been on 
—_ and was entered simply because his owner to 

Il the field of starters. : 

BULTE BOW AND BEATRICE. 

At 3:20 this brace was cast off under the same handlers as 
before to decide as to first place. Both dogs did nice work, 
covering their ground well, and at killing range. On a hill- 
por ans Bow drew to a staurtch point on a tomcat, Beatrice 
refusing to back. Moving on down a slope a bevy wvs flushed 
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by the spectators and marked on the opposite hillside. Both 
dogs soon made game on the bevy and roaded cautiously, but 
the birds would not lie. —- below part of the covey, and 
ranging back toward her handler, Beatrice drew to an un- 
certain point at a heavy bunch of brush. A moment after 
Butte Bow drew on the same birds from the other side of the 
cover, and when Mr. Chipman kicked out the birds both dogs 
stood to wing. Passing on, Beatrice pointed down wind, but 
Butte Bow flushed the bird and Beatrice chased. It began to 
grow dark and a start was made for the camp, when in a 
shaded spot Beatrice pointed, and held the point until Mr. 
Bassfcrd brought Butte Bow up, when the dog drew to back 
in nice style. Point and back both well held. Mr. Chipman 
was ordered to flush, but could not put out a bird. The dogs 
were then taken up and the heat and first money awarded to 
Butte Bow. Down two hours and thirty-one minutes. 


SUMMARY. 
PUPPY STAKES. 


First trials Pacifie Coast Field Trials Club, open to all set- 
ters and pointers on the Pacitic slope, whelped on or before 
April 1, 1882. $25 to first, $15 to second, $10 to third. Entrance 
$5. Judge, F. W. Dunn, Esq., Battle Mountain, Nevada. 

First Series. 

H. C. Chipman’s red setter bitch Beatrice (Shakoe—Nellie) 
ware April 5, 1882, beat 

G. B. Cosby’s liver and white pointer dog Bow, Jr. (Ranger 
Boy—Josie Bow) whelped Aug. 15, 1882. 

. A. Bassford’s liver and white ticked pointer dog Butte 
Bow (R r Boy—Josie Bow) whelped Aug. 15, 1882, beat 

G. W. Ellery’s orange belton setter bitch Beautiful Snow 
(Dan—Sybil) whelped April 1883. 

C. V. B. Kaeding’s red setter dog Duke (Colgate’s Pat— 
Howe’s Gypsey) whelped July 19, 1882, a bye. 

Second Series. 

Beatrice beat Duke. 

Butte Bow, a bye. 

Beautiful Snow and Duke withdrawn. 

FENAL TIE FOR FIRST PRIZE. 

Butte Bow beat Beatrice and won first prize; Beatrice won 

second and Bow, Jr. third. 


if ALL-AGED STAKE. 

Monday evening, after a pleasant dinner, was spent about 
the fire. Many were the tales that were told—most of them 
highly adorned, many pointed—but the “morals” that they 
pointed were certainly not inculcated at any very religious 


shrine. Before retiring the dogs were drawn for places in the | 
All-Aged Stake, and at 9 A. M. on Tuesday, Nov. 27, the first | 


brace was called and the party moved toward the ground 
selected for the first heat, Judge Dunn having resigned his 
thoroughbred and taken an old work horse, a very willing, but 
quite unable, animal, that drew to a point as soon as the Judge 
mounted. That is, he hunched his backbone to a point upon 
which the judge sat, while the old thing. bucked like a very 
bronco. The judge was rescued and the horse penalized for 
not moving on after failing to throw his rider. 
SYBIL Il. AND BEAUTIFUL QUEEN. 


At 9:25, Sybil IL., in hands of her owner, Mr. Thos. Bennett, 
and Beautiful Queen, under care of J. M. Bassford, Jr., owner, 
were cast off on the creek bank, opposite the camp. SybilII., 
just twenty days too old forentry as a puppy, ranged off at 
good s and showed a disposition to quarter. She has, in 
an aggravated degree, the tail carriage of her sire—a sharp 
bend to the right and perfect immobility when ranging. She 
isa ae ee bitch, as also is her heat opponent, Beautiful 
Queen. th bitches worked foot scent. Quartering up the 
long ascent on which they were ‘started, on good cover, 
the dogs drew blank, and on reaching the hilltop Sybil Il. 
moved a hare and chased. Working along the ridge Beauti- 
ful Queen incessantly ran in from behind Mr. Bassford, thus 
losing about half her work. Both bitches soon slowed down, 
and Sybil II. did some very fine work within gunshot-all the 
time. Coming down over arough point Sybil I. began to 
draw, but her bird would not lie, and the little bitch broke 
— and chased. The brace being sent down to water in the 
creek, Sybil If., onthe water side, pointed in some cockle 
burs and was staunchly backed by Beautiful Queen. Sybil 
II. growing unsteady, both bitches ranin and worked the 


cockle patch without finding. Judge Dunn then ordered them 
ba aay Beautiful Queen the heat. Down thirty-five 
wi 


DASH AND DIDO, 
At 10;10 Mr. J. G. Edwards’s Belton II.—Belle dog; Dash 








| 


|'and Post to hide birds and let Dash and Dido retrieve. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





MR. R. T. VANDEVORT’S LIVER AND WHITE POINTER DOG “DON.” 
Divided Second and Third with ‘Grouse Dale,”’ All-Aged Stake. Eastern Field Trials, 1883. 





ter bitch Dido, handled by owner, were sent in on a brushy 
hill, across wind, Dash working rather slowly but in good | 
form. Dido, ny oblivious of the fact that her handler | 
was there for the purpose of getting quails, repeatedly cov- | 
ered the same ground, and came in from behind Mr. Post. | 
Both handlers kept talking, hissing and whistling loudly, and | 
very much to the disadvantage of their dogs. After working | 
considerable blank cover, Dash found and pointed in a thicket 
ona hilltop overlooking the creek, but the bird would not | 
lie Jong enough to bring Dido upto back. Swinging toward 
the creek Dido pointed, but instantly moved on, and circling | 
down to the creek found and pointed a bird, which flushed a | 
moment after, the hitch steady to wing. At 12.10 the next | 
brace was called for, and decision reserved as to Dash and 
Dido. Down two hours. 

DORR AND BELLE. 


Mr. Taft, handling Dorr, took the right hand, and Mr. Briggs, ; 
handling his Belle, the left. The brace did the first regular 
quartering of the trials, working out all cover and under good | 
command, Dorr in breezy style, Belle more slowly, evidently 
hindered by her condition. he dogs covered a little slope | 
and in walking after them the spectators flushed, from one | 
side, a bevy of perhaps ten birds. Mr. Briggs shot but missed, 
Reaching the hill top Dorr drew to point but discovering his 
error went on. Ranging down in a gulch Dorr chased a hare, 
giving tongue, but mstantly returned at command. As he 
was coming in he commenced to feather toward a densely 
overgrown gully, but the birds flushed very wild, Dorr steady to 
wing. Belle chased fur, and stopped only after repeated ordaer. | 
On a little rocky point by the water side each dog drew twice | 
on birds, but could not hold their points. Coming up fromthe 
water, Dorr made birds, and pointed staunchly until the birds | 
flushed. Steady to wing. The dogs were then worke:l to re- 
trieve concealed birds. Both found readily and retrieved per- 
fectly. Starting on, Belle was sent to a marked bird and 
inted staunchly. Dorr being sent in, backed in nice style, | 
while old Don, in the rear, happening to see the pointing dogs, 
drew to back, and the three were held for a half minute, 
when the bird moved and then flushed. Mr. Briggs shot and | 


missed. Dorr steady to gun, Belle breaking shot. The dogs 
were ordered up at 1:35, and Dorr given the heat. Down one | 
hour and fifteen minutes, 

After the preeeding heat the judge directed Messrs. Bennett 





| Both found dead, and brought the birds without mouthing. 


| 
| 
| 





jandled by Mr. Themas Bennett, and Mr. C. N. Post’s red set- | unsteadily at both ends. A start was again made for camp 


| trailing across wind came to a nice point in a little bush well 


Under the gun Dash stood. Dido breaking, but stopping to 
order. They werethen sent back and the heat was awarded | 
to Dido. This ended the first series, Don having a bve. 
Second Series, 
és DORR AND DON. 
At2 P.M. Dorr and Don were thrown off in the open, Mr. | 


| Thos. Bennett shooting for Mr. Taft, and Mr. J. M. Bassford, 


Jr., handling Don. Instantly Dorr ran yelping after a rabbit, | 
but stopped to whistle, and coming in was switched by Mr. 
Taft sharply. _Dorr worked perfectly after the correction, at | 
great pace, and in good style; head very high, and tail a little 
too well up. He trailed several recent scents without finding, 
as also did Don, whose pace was yuite equal to Dorr’s. Dorr 


removed from other cover, Don coming up, stopped an instant, 
and then coursed away to one side. Mr. Bennett kicked the 
bird up but did not shoot, Dorr steady towing. Each dog soon 
after chased far, Dorr stppping to order, but Don rnnning 
out of sight. Both dogs retrieved hidden birds well, and were 
then called in and the heat awarded to Dorr. Down one 
hour and twenty five minutes. 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN AND DIDO. 

After twenty minutes’ rest this brace was put down, each 
dog handled by owner. Dido did some good quartering up 
wind, covering a range of two hundred and fifty yards, and 
in good style, except that her head was rather low. Several 
covers were worked out without locating birds, when on a 
hilltop overlooking camp, Mr. Post following his bitch flushed 
a quail, shot and missed. Dido steady, Beautiful Queen drop- 
ping to gun. Passing on along the ridge toward where quail 

been found on the eh before, Dido at speed flushed 
a bird and was called in and whipped by Mr. Post, which took 
the wire edge from her and made her more tractable. Kang- 
ing together along the ridge, the dogs put up-a bird from a 
rocky patch, which Mr. Post failed to kill. Both dogs break- 
ing shot, but coming in to order. Walking campward down 
the ridge, both dogs drew on game. Dido in a bunch of 
little oaks, across wind, and utiful Queen up wind 
toward a similar clump. Mr. Post walked up his point 
and started arabbit. Dido steady tofur. Dido was then 
brought to back Beautiful Queen, but stood, to order only, 





and just before crossing the creek Beautiful Queen drew to 
point on a rabbit, standing, when it was put out by Mr. Bass 
ford. After being down one hour and three minutes, Judge 
Dunn ordered the dogs on chain for retrial in the morning. 
The brace was cast of at 7:45 on Wednesday morning to run 
to a finish. Queen soon pointed, Dido refusing to back. When 


| Mr. Bassford fiushed and killed, Beautiful Queen broke shot 
‘and retrieved, Dido standing to ~ Soon after, up wind, 
t 


Dido drew to point, but the bird flushed, the bitch standing 
to wing. After being down thirty-five minutes they were 
sent back, and Beautiful Queen given the heat. This ended 
the seconil series. 
Third Series. 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN AND DORR. 

At 8:28 this brace was put down to decide first place. Mr. 
Thomas Bennett gunning over Dorr, whose handler, Mr. Taft, 
was barely able to follow his doz. Mr. Bassford over Queen. 
in this heat Dorr justified all the praise which FoREST AND 
STREAM has heretofore given him. He quartered over an ex- 
traordinary range in good style and better pace than before, 
leaving no possible covert undrawn and yet working with 
eare. After covering a good-sized farm without making 
game, Dorr ran to a hilltop, up wind, and stood body scent 
near a fence. Beautiful Queen soon discovered him and 
backed. Mr. Bennett killed the quail, and Dorr showed a 
little unsteady to shot, but retrieved to order well. Crossing 
the fence Dorr chased fur, yelping, but stopped at Mr. Taft’s 


| whistle, and on coming in received a dressing down from his 


handler. Moving on, a rabbit ran froma bunch of weeds, 
Dorr dropping and Beautiful Queen breaking in, for which 


| she was thrashed on her return. A bird being put up by the 


crowd near Queen the bitch stocd to wing and a moment 
after Dorr dropped to wing, after which the heat was declared 
ended and Dorr given first place in the All-Aged Stakes. 
Down twenty-five minutes. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN AND BELLE. 


Twenty minutes’ breathing time was spent, and then Beau- 
tiful Queen and Belle were started to decide second prize, 
Beautiful Queen under her owner, Mr. J. M. Sesion and 
the red bitch under Mr. Briggs. A long ridge was quartered 
without finding birds, Belle chasing fur twice and not stop- 
ping to order. _ At the upper end of the ridge in briers Belle 
pointed, Beautiful Queen backing. Belle made out her error 
and ran on, when Beautiful Queen chased a hare out of sight, 
returning at will. A great deal of cover was then drawn 
without success, when Queen, on a warm side hill up wind, 


| drew to point ona bevy. Her handler put the birds up, but 


did not shoot, Beautiful Queen steady to wing. Turning to 


| the left and following part of the bevy, Beautiful Queen down 
wind ran into a guail, which Mr. Briggs killed. The brace 


were sent to retrieve, Queen finding dead and bringing the 
bird neatly. Moving on down wind, both bitches false 
pointed, Beautiful Queen soon after pointing fur and chasing 
the rabbit when sprung. Mr. Bassford, walking too close to 
his bitch, flushed a bird on which she was drawing, Queen 


| standing to wing. After working on over good ground for a 


mile or more without meeting birds, the heat was ended, 
Beautiful Queen being declared winner of the heat and sec- 
ond place in the stake. Down two hours and forty-five 
minutes. 

SYBIL II. AND DIDO. 

Judge Dunn preferred that the dogs should work out their 
own salvation, while their owners feared and trembled. So, 
rather than designate the dog of this brace which should 1un 
off with Belle for third place, he ordered a test heat, and, 
after a little rest, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Post put down their 
bitches. Belle, kindly led by Mr. J. B. Martin, false pointed, 
and the running brace were called to back, but both refused. 
When started on, Dido ranged to the left and pointed fur, 
standing when the rabbit was sprung. Being ordered on, 
Dido began drawing toward an oak tree, and was stiffening 


! on point when the bird flushed wild, Mr. Post missing it, both 


bitches standing to shot. Moving on, Mr. Post flushed three 
birds, shot and missed, Dido standing to gun, Sybil II. to 
order. Sybil II. then flushed and chased a quail from a weed 
patch, not returning at command, for which she was well 
thrashed by Mr. Bennett. Each bitch then retrieved hidden 
quails in good style, and the heat was declared ended, Dido 
winning. Down fifty minutes. 
BELLE AND DIDO. 


At 1:15 these dogs were called for the final heat of the trials 
and for third place. Mr. Post permitting Dido to run free, 
while Mr. Briggs kept his Belle quartering immediately before 
him. Dido showed great gameness, her feet being raw and 
bleeding, but she ran as well as at first. Soon Belle drew on 
a bird in some brush, and held it staunchly. Mr. Briggs 
flushed the bird but did not fire, Belle standing to wing, 
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Moving on Dido soon drew to a point, but almost immediately 
detected the mistake and ranged off. Running down wind in 
the open Belle flushed a brace and stood to wing. Ordered on, 
Belle soon drew to game, but the quails would not lie, and Mr. 
Briggs shot one of them. Belle not standing to shoot, but 
stopping at command. A few moments after both dogs had 
run out of sight, and were not seen for some seconds, when 
Belle was found on the further side of a little ridge on point, 
Dido ranged by, and seeing Belle ran in beside her, pointin 
thesame bird. Both bitches staunch. The judge the eall 
up the brace and awarded the heat and third prize to Belle. 


Down fifty minutes. 
SUMMARY. 


ALL-AGED STAKE. 

First Pacitic Coast Field Trials Club’s Trials; All-Aged 
Stake; open to all setters and pointers owned on the Pacific 
slope: First, $25; second, $15; third, $10, Entrance $5, closed 
Nov. 15, 1883, with thirteen entries, seven starters, run at 
Walltown Timbers, Cal., Nov. 26, 27, 28, 1883. Judge, F. W. 
Dunn, Esq., Battle Mountain, Nevada. 

First Series. 

J. M. Bassford, Jr.’s, liver and white par bitch Beautiful 
Queen (champion Ranger—Queen), bea ; 

Thos. Bennett’s black and white setter bitch Sybil II. (Dan 
—Sybil). 

CN. Post’s red and white setter bitch Dido (champion Ben 
—Jessie), beat 

J. G. Edward’s black, white and tan setter dog Dash (Bel- 
ton II.-—Belle). 

F. A. Taft’s black and tan setter dog Dorr (Don—Lady), beat 

' H. H. Brigg’s red setter bitch Belle (native Irish red). ; 

J. M. Bassford, Jr.’s, black and white setter dog Don (native 

English), a bye. 


hounds, both shown by Mr. H. th, of Worcester, 









puppy promises to be more than a good.one. 
oxhounds were few, but the PUPPY Lena B. is pro’ 
Dell was the best of the beagles shown 


but they were a stamp névertheless. 
Old Heockenkanae Dee : 







are fox-terriers of the correct type. 















Agrippa and Rena. King is a large dog of good mas' 
acter, his cow hocks, however, cannot be overlooked. 







small side. 








the collie championship and was sepepene 
second fiddle with Kitty Mac to Lady Bess 


sas bitch. The ‘second prize winner was very shy, an 
woul 





















































puppy Class, are good 


cess on the bench. 


Second Series. record shows. 


Dorr beat Don. : 
Beautiful Queen beat Dido. 


FINAL TIE FOR FIRST PLACE. 
Dorr beat Beautiful Queen and won first prize. 
TIE FOR SECOND PLACE. 
Beautiful Queen beat Belle and won second prize. 
TIES FOR THIRD PLACE. 
Third Series. 


and which will need a g 
tail is a trifle too well clothed. 












Dido beat Sybil IT. of the 


FINAL TIE FOR THIRD PLACE, 
Belle beat Dido and won third prize. 


AWARDS. 


A. Nickerson (General). High com., R. W. Roper (Daniel Webster). 
Bitches; 1st, C. A. R. Dimon (Floss), Puppies: 1st, (Alice). 





THE SOUTHERN STATES FIELD TRIALS. 


r ie All-Aged Stake of the Southern States Field Trials 
i was won by Bryson’s Sue, with Gath second. Third was 
divided between Harrison's London,Grouse Dale and Foreman. 
The Champion Stake was won by Gath over Sue, the only 
other entry. The detailed report of the running will be given 
in our next issue, for to-day, even with the extra pages, our 
Kennel columns are crowded with news reports. 


THE LOWELL BENCH SHOW. 
(From our special correspondent.) 

T= show opened on Wednesday morning Dec. 12, and con- 

tinued Thursday and Friday, closing at 10 P. M. om the 
14th. lt was held in connection with the poultry show of the 
Middlesex Association, and both were under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Chas. A. Andrew, of West Boxford, Mass., whose 
unfailing good nature and obliging disposition, were important 
factors in making things pleasant for both exhibitors and 
visitors. That preliminary preparations were not more ener- 
getically pushed, was due more to a lack of experience, than 
to willingness of spirit or executive ability, and to this cause 
may be ascribed the fact that the entries only reached 137, 
when more than twice that number could readily have been 
obtained by making the existence of the show known more 
wiaely. owever, it was plainly manifested, that there is a 
growing interest in dogs in this vicinity, and that it will con- 
tinue to be an annual and successful event, is beyond doubt. 

The judges selected by the committee were Mr J. F. Kirk, 
of Toronto, Can., for sporting dogs and collies, and Dr. George 
Walton, of Boston, for the remainder of the non-sporting 
division. The former has always been a popular judge, to 
which the present occasion was no exception, and Dr. Walton 
has a wide circle of friends, extending far beyond Boston 
(which he has made his home since 1846), who have every 
confidence in his knowledge and trustworthiness. 

The attendance was very good, taking all things into con- 
sideration, and the judges’ decisions gave rise to no growling 
whatever. 

The classes best filled were Irish setters, spaniels, and collies, 
and the quality of the exhibits in those classes was much 
above the average. No doubt the influence of Dr. Jarvis’s 
kennel, at Claremont, N. H., has disseminated a widespread 
taste throughout New England for the handsome and stylish 
red Irishman, and out of seventeen entries at Lowell, in the 
red Irish setter classes, there was not a bad one. The show of 
spaniels owed much of its attractiveness to the large exhibit 
made by Messrs. Leavitt and Fellows, of the Hornell Spaniel 
Club. ‘Twenty-three collies were exhibited and made a very 
creditable display, the winners being well worthy of their 
honors. 

In English setters Royal Sultan won without much trouble. 
He was well shown. 

Dash won in the nein class for Irish setters. He looked 
excellently well, with lots of hard muscle. The open class 
for bitches brought half a dozen beauties before the judge, 
Noreen II. wimning, her condition, although perhaps five 
pounds too fat, being so admirable, that she carried off the 
special prize, a handsome collar, offered by Mr. Kirk, for the 
sporting dog shown in the best bench show condition. She is 
of the highest order of excellence as a typical bitch, and is 
not tvo long in the leg, a tendency too common in the breed. 
This fault should be carefully bred out. Zelda, who won 
second, is a very — little bitch. Syren II., vhe., isalso a 

ood-looker, and Romaine, Flo and Nellie were worthy of 
their cards. 

The puppy class was a good one, and first and second went 
to two handsone large puppies by Glencho out of Syren IL, 
the winning bitch being shown in better condition than the 
dog. Rufe, Spot and Nettie Sandy were quite good. 

The Gordons, though few in number, were fair. 

Pointers were all of good style, Rita Croxteth (although 
heavy in whelp), Tucker’s Drake and Thorn, being especially 
worthy of notice. 

The Hornell Club had their usual success in spaniels. Dash, 
Baroness, Bonanza, Dinah, Ruby, and Brunette, all winning 
tirst prizes. Dash and Ruby were perhaps the best of this lot, 
but all were brought into the ring in blooming condition. 
Some spaniels of far more than ordinary merit, made their 
debut at Lowell. The place of honor unquestionably belongs 
to Obo II., who, although only 16 mon old, has rapidiy 
matured into a very taking cocker. He weighs only 22 lbs., 
but has abundance of bone, a requisite too often deficient in 
our cocker spaniels, and first-class coat and feather. He beat 
Hornell Ruby in the contest for a special prize given for the 
best cocker, and it is high —_ to say that he quite 
merited the award. Blackie ITI. and Critic also made their 
first bow to the public, and are likely often to repeat their 

- success. A pair of clumbers owned by Dr. Plunkett, of 
Lowell, are much better than some that have appeared at our 
larger shows. 

Lanee was alone in the champion class for deerhounds. He 
looked better than at New York and London. 


—OpEN CLass—Dogs: Ist 
Jobn F. Dwight (Ne 






more Kennel (Romaine). Com., H. Tarr (Nellie). Puppies: 1st, J. 
C, Jessop (Lady ws 4 2d, A. B. Guild (Dorcas). Very high com., 
L. T. Field (Rufe). High com., Brush Hill Kennel (Spot), Com., J. 
A. Nickerson (Nettle Sandy); Jean Grosvenor (two, unnamed). 

GORDON SETTERS.—Dogs; Com.. D. A. Goodwin, Jr., (Dan). 
Bitches: 2d, Ashmore Kennel (Nellie). High com., J. A. Beckford 
(Bess). Puppies: 2d, R. Bennett (Rook). 

CHAMPION POINTERS—Unper 55 Lss.—Dogs; Ist, Dr. F. C. 
Plunkett (Snipe). Bitches: 1st, George S. Tucker (Rita Croxteth). 
Puppies: 1st, George 8S. Tucker (Drake); 2d, Dr. J. H. Mayo (Thorn). 
Very high com., G. W. Leavitt, Jr. (Lady Isabel). 

CHAMPION FIELD SPANIELS.—Dogs: 1st, Hornell Kennel Club 
(Dash). Bitches; Leavitt & Fellows (Baroness). 

CHAMPION BLACK SPANIELS—Over 28 Las.—Dogs; 1st, Leavitt 
& Fellows (bonanza).—Opmn CLass—Bitches: 1st, Winchester John- 
son (Critic); 2d, George H. Gilbert (Ace of Spades). 

CHAMPION BLACK COCKER SPANIELS.—UnpbErR 28 LBg.— Dogs: 
1st, J. P. Willey (Obo II.) Bitches; 1st, Leavitt & Fellows (Dinah), 
—OpeEN Cuass -Bitches: 1st, J. P Willey (Blackie ITI). Com.. Chas. 
Allen (Black Fan). Puppies: 1st, Winchester Johnson (Black Tour- 
mie); 2d, Leavitt & Fellows (Blue Ribbon). 

CHAMPION COCKER SPANIELS*{Orner THan Biack.—Bitches: 
Ist, Leavitt & Fellows (Ruby). Puppies; 1st, Leavitt & Fellows (Bru- 
nette). 

CLUMBER SPANIELS.—Dogs: 2d, Dr. F. C. Plunkett (Romp). 

CHAMPION DEERHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, John E. Thayer & Bro. 
(Lance).—OpEen Ciass—Puppies; John E. Thayer (Duncan). 

CHAMPION GREYHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, H. W. Smith (Friday 
Night).—Open CLass—Puppies: H. W.Smith (no name). 

FOXHOUNDS.—Dogs; 2d, Lewis Bronsdon (Bounce). Fitches: 
2d, Lewis Bronsdon (Dixie B.). Puppies: 1st, Lewis Bronsdon (Lena 





































BEAGLES.—Dogs; Geo. B. Inches (Dell); 2d, H. E. Shaw (Rambler 
II.). Very high com., H. E. Shaw (Ranger). Puppies: O. W. Rogers 
(City of Warwick). . 

CHAMPION FOX-TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, John E. Thayer & Bro. 
(Brockenhurst Joe). Bitches: P. Lawrence(Jeopardy).—Open Ciass 
—Bitches: 1st, P. Lawrence (Bruise); 2d, Louis Coster (Minnie) 
Puppies: 2d, and high com., P. Lawrence (unnamed bitch and dog). 

CHAMPION NEWFOUNDLANDS.—Dogs: 1st, J. A. Nickerson 
(Sam.—OPEN CLass—Dogs: Ist, E. Brochon (Lion). Puppies: 1st, R. 
C. Murray (Jumbo); 2d, J. A. Nickerson (Pop). 

CHAMPION BLACK AND TAN COLLIES.—1ist, James Lindsay 
(Rex).—OpPENn CLtass—Dogs: ist, Geo. A. Fletcher (Sandy). Bitches: 
1st, E. B. Nichols (Lady Bess); 2d, Jas. Lindsay (Kitt; Mac). Very 
high com., Geo. A. Fletcher Doky). Com., C. C. Nichols Flora). 
Puppies: 1st, J. Houghton (Floss); 2d, very high com. and high com., 
Geo, A. Fletcher (Rover, Growler and Scrap). High com. and com., 
J. Houghton (Beauty and Jennie). ; 

CHAMPION COLLIES.—OTHER THAN BLACK AND TaNn.—Dogs: Ist, 
Geo. H. Gilbert (Agrippa). Bitches: 1st, Geo. H. Gilbert (June).—OpEn 
Ctass—Dogs: 1st, Geo. H. Gilbert (Bor). Bitches: 1st, Geo. H. Gilbert 
(Queen Bess). Puppies; E. B. Nichol (Meg Merrillies). 

BULLDOGS.—Dogs: 1st and 2d, R. & W. Livingston (Boz and 
Moses). Bitches; 1st. R. & W. Livingston (Sweet Brier); 2d, John E. 
Thayer (Juno). 

CHAMPION BULL«TERRIERS—Over 25.3s.— Bitches: 1st,M. W. 
Hammond (Sankey.)—Opren Ciass—ist, R. & W. Livingston (Grand 
Duke. UNDER 25LBs.—ist, R. & W. Livingston (Little eee) 

POODLES. — Bitches: ist, Lewis Bronsdon (Floss). 

PUGS.—Bitches; 1st, Forest City Kennel (Dolly). Puppies: 1stand 
“. om City Kennel(Don and Fun). Best Kennel: 1st, Forest City 

ennel. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—Bitches: 1st, J. A. Nickerson 
(Midget). 








































SPANIELS AT LOUISVILLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In your report of the Louisville show you speak of Bonanza 
and Ruby being in bad coat. My dogs are all workers, and 
after two or three months’ work in the bushes and briers of 
Steuben county after woodcock and grouse, we do not expect 
a fine coat and feather. Wedo not claim that Hornell Bo- 
nanza is a field spaniel, but that he is a true cocker in all but 
his weight. He is very round ‘and cocker-like, which makes 
his legs appear creoked, but a dog seven and a half inches 
from elbow to ground is not leggy; his eye is good, black, 
“ae a trifle small, but we do not want a full large eye like 
a King Charles in a working spaniel. 

You also think Ruby “‘is a bad color.” Well, she is the only 
dog or bitch that ever beat Benedict. Isay that Ruby is a 

cocker color, but not a golden Sussex color. We breed 
or the market, and no one wants the golden liver; nothing 
will sell but the darkest liver. 

“Small in bone” is she? Then she must have plenty of 
muscle and sinew, for one inch below the elbow she measures 
five and t uarter inches, as tight as the tape can be 
drawn. But ly, this breeding for bone is all rot and non- 
sense. What we want in a cocker is a combination of catgut, 
sinew and steel springs, and thatis just the principle that 
Ruby is built on, or as “Senex” would put it, Multum in parvo; 
in fact, a big little dog. AndI maintain that she is the best 








































Friday Night and a nameless puppy, were the only erey- 
We. et who 
brought them to the scratch in beautiful condition. The 


the others ng 
rather large, coarse and wide-chested to be quite acceptable, 


carrying his years bravely, looked 
— inch a terrier, He wears well. Jeopardy and Bruise 
0 


In mastiffs, Messrs. Shaw & Bates took the honors, with 
tiff char- 


Sam is a Newfoundland of well-bred appearance, but on the 


Mr. Lindsay brought out Rex in spick-and-s order for 

capkene : : He had to play 
for the bitch prize. 
The latter is a beauty. Floss won in puppies. She is a neat, 


C not show himself well. If he gains confidence 
with age, he will yet gain higher honors. Mr. Gilbert’s collies 
were not in the best of coat and are rather a heavy-headed 
sort, too full in the eye. This criticism is especially applicable 
toBon. They are all of an attractive color, tawny red. Meg 
Merrilies and Rob Roy, respectively first and second in the 

aking dogs, but the dog is too high on 
the leg and heavy in ear to promise much for his future suc- 


_ Romulus wasalone in champion bulldogs, he having appeared 
in place of Tippoo, entered from the same kennel. Boz and 
Moses were awarded first and second in the open class, the 
former winning by a good handful. Sweet Briar is a capital 
brindle bitch, but looks a little older in the mouth than the 


Sankey is not a bad bull-terrier, but he was quite eclipsed 
by Grand Duke, a new importation of the Messrs. Livingston, 
one indeed to beat him. Little 
Maggie has many good points for a little one, although her 


Among the remaining classes, Pepper, a good Skye, and 
Sweep, a good poodle, wera the only ones showing anything 
in the way of merit, if we except asmall black and tan toy 
terrier exhibited by Mr. J. A. Nickerson. Following is a list 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, Hugh Hill (Royal Sultan); 2d, J. 


CHAMPION IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, Thomas Wilson (Dash). 
Brush Hill Kennel (Major). Bitches: 1st, 
oreen IL); 2d, Jean Grosvenor (Zelda). Very high 
com., I. 8. Guild (Syren II.). ~~ com., Enos Brocher (Flo); Ash- 


(Duc. 20, 1888, 





built cocker in America, bar none; a merry, untiring worker. 

no day or week is too long for her, no mud too deep, no water 

too cold, no eover too no thorns or briers too sharp for 

her; and all ] ask is to b' plenty more of her type, for she 

is just what my customers want—a cocker; and ‘‘a good dog 

cannot be a color.” J. Oris FELLows, 
HoRNELLSVILLE, N, Y., Nov. 25. 

















THE BEAGLE CLUB. 
The can Eo glish Boagt has been sent to the members of the 
















American-En Beagle Club: 

December, 1883.—Dear Sir: With this circular you will find 
inclosed a list of members of the club. As before stated 
nominations for officers and executive committee for perman- 
ent ee are to be made and acted upon. The officers 
to be chosen, are president, secretary and treasurer, (the sec- 
retary to perform the duties of both) and three members who 
with officers named will constitute the executive committee. 
If you wish to place in nomination the names of any members 
for the several offices, you will please forward to the secretary 
on blanks furnished any such at an eafly date. The ticket as 
nominated will be sent you to be voted upon. The Forest 
AND STREAM have kindly consented to act as tellers, which is 
a guarantee the election will be a fair one, and they will 
announce the result. 

The president will then appoint the committee to draft a 
standard, which will be submitted to the club for their con- 
sideration as to adoption. The executive committee will be 
instructed to draw up a constitution and by-laws for the 
management of the club, the same to be submitted for their 
approval for the information of members in regard to the 
object of organization; is first the — of a standard by 
which all will know what constitutes a beagle, will also be a 
guide to breeders and owners, and the judges at ourfbench 
shows; second, to see that _— classes are made for the 
beagle, and more prizes awarded by our bench show managers, 
and pee judges selected. ; 

It is advised all members work in harmony for the suc- 
sess of the club, by placing our favorite breed in its proper 
place, and not let us be governed by any selfish motives or 
petty prejudices. The members will be informed from time 
to time of the business of théclub by circulars, as the only 
means of informing them of the work. Very respectfully 


yours 
W. H. AsHBURNER, President, pro tem. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. C. KRUEGER, Secretary, pro tem. Wrightsville, Pa. 






















































“AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER.”—Those who: intend 
pegeating their dogs in the January number of the Register 
lease send in their entries as early as possible. Quite a 
number have already been received, but as the rush is gen- 
erally on the last day of the month it is desirable, in view of 
the holiday season, to get entries in now. The index of Vol. 
I. is now in the hands of the printer, and will be mailed to 
subscribers in a few days. 























NEW ORLEANS DOG SHOW.—Special to Forest and 
Stream.—New Orleans, La., Dec. 18.—The dog show was 
_—- here this evening, and the sportsmen Dt won expressed 
themselves well pleased with the number and character of the 
dogs exhibited. Many of the field trial winners are here. 









KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of bi th, of breeding or- 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


=” See instructions at head of this column. 

Limerick. By Miss Gertrude Nichols, Tarrytown, N. Y., for red 
Irish setter dog puppy, by Rex (Duke, Jr.—Queen III.) out of Missy 
(Rover II.— Rose Bradwardim). 

Yolande. By Mr. W. W. Tucker, New York, for St. Bernard bitch, 
age and pedigree not given. 

Josie and Kate. By Mr. Henry May, Augusta, Ga., for lemon and 
white lish setter bitches, whelped May 26, 1883, by Flash (Bob— 
Tip) out of Nettie (Jet—Vic). 

vince Jester, Prince Delaware, Prince Dover, Prince Castle, Good 
Princess and Princess Omega. By Mr. E. W. Jester, St. George’s, 
Del., for four blue belton English setter dogs, one blue belton 
and one lemon belton bitch, whe Oct. 28, 1883, by Mr. J. H. Good- 
sell’s champion Prince (Pride of the Border—Petrel) out of his Dash- 
ing Belle (Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle). 

Susty. By Mr. F. W. Wheaton, Wilkesbarre, Pa., for white, fawn 
and black le dog, whélped Oct. 1, 1883, by Restless (Sport—Rudy) 
out of Sheila (Sport—Rudy). d ‘ 

Theron. By Mr. Eugene Snyder, Fein, Pa., for blue belton 
English setter dog, whelped July 25, 1883 (Dashing Monarch—List). 


BRED. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Buttons—Dick. .Mr. A. E. Burche’s (Washi nm, D. C.) black and 
tan toy terrier bitch Buttons (Dick—Mellie) to Mr. 8. Blue’s Dick (Bob 
—Fannie), Dec. 1. 

Mellie—Dick. Mr. A. E. Burche’s (Washington, D.-C.) black and 
ton, same bitch Mellie (Sam—Jet) to Mr. 8S. Blue’s Dick (Bob—Fan- 
nie), ie 

Pccee Wilts Mr. G. Sanderson’s (Moncton, N. B.) imported 
prick-eared Skye terrier Fanny to his imported Watty, Dec. 6. 


WHELPS. 


Se” See instructions at head of this column. 

Isle. Mr. T.C. Faxon’s (Boston, Mass.) sable collie itch Isle, Dec. 
4, eight (five dogs), by Mr. Thos. H. Terry’s Robin Adair. 

Blue Bell. Mr. J. A.-Stovell’s (West Philadelphia. Pa.) imported 
beagle bitch Blue Bell, Nov. 28, three, by his imported Blue Cap. 

Lulie P, Mr. J. A. Stovell’s (West Philadelphia, Pa.) imported 
beagle bitch Lulie P., Oct. 28, three, by imported Rambler. . 

Lill. Mr. Horace R. Kelly’s pointer bitch Lill (Sensation—Grace), 
Dec. 1, eleven (eight dogs), by champion Sensation. P 


SALES. 


2” See instructions at head of this column. 

Conquest—Madge whelp. Cocker spaniel dog, whel August, 
eh by Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, Tarrytown, N.Y., to Mr, Rowell Skeel, New 

ork. 

Prince Jester. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped Oct. 28, 1883 

champion Prince—Dashing Belle), by Mr. E. W. Jester,.St. George’s, 

1., to Mr. A. M. Wright, New York. . € 

Duke of Kent. Orange belton English setter dog, whel March 6, 
1888, by Frank (Frank—Sis II.) out of Victoria (Warwick—Belle),-by 
= aie — Washington, D. C.,-to Dr..@has. Nelson, Hot 

rings, Ala. 5S 3 

5 Red Irish setter bitch, age and pedigre not given, by Mr. A. 
E. Burche, Washington, D. C., to Mr. H. 5. Reardon, Fairfield, Ill. 

Count Warwick. Orange belten -— setter dog, whelped March 
6, 1883 (Frank—Victoria). by Mr. A. E. Burche, Washington, D. C., to 
Mr. H. 8S. Reardon, Fairfield, Ill. 

Se! Belle. Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped March. 6, 
1888 (Frank—Victoria), by Mr. A. E. Burche, Washington, D. C., to 
Mr. Geo. W. Moss, same i 

St. John. Lemon and white inter dog, whel April, 1879 
Gan Saleh by Mr. H. C. Miller, Hudson, NN. Y., to Mr. M. Bal- 
ou, New York. . 

St. John—Folly whelps. Pointers, vat Sept. 26, ~~ by Mr. H. 
C. Miller, Hudson, N. Y., =“. and bitch to Mr. W. A. ’ . 
ack, N. Y.; two d to Dr. G. A. Williams, Hartford, Ct.; a dog 
Mr.'L. A. Sharp, Saratoga, N. Y.; a bitch to Mr. T. Durbin, Weeds- 
port, N. ¥., anda bitch to Mr. A. Perrin, Thibodeaux, La. 

Ti Tas Spaatock Siucen whelps. Black cocker a whelped 
Aug. 8, 1888, by the Woodland Kennel, Woodstock, Ont., a dog to Mr. 
eee cMillan, Paris, Ont., and a bitch to Mr. Louis Melchoir, Battle 

‘reek, Mich. : . 

Bob; Jr.— Fide whelp. Liver and tan field spaniel dog,whi Aug. 
28, 1888, by the W d Kennel, Woodstock, Ont., to Mr. James 
Gamlin, same place. 

Jack. Liver field spaniel, age not given (Bob, Jr.—Maud), by the 
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Woodland Kennel, Woodstock, Ont., to Mr. B. N. E. Fletcher, Mexico» 


Mex. 
‘Il. White and liver pointer dog, whelped April 14, 1883, bedigree 
not given, by =. 8. APY Lincoln, Taunton, Mass., to Mr. 8. Edward 
wton, Mass. 
”* = Moonstone whelp. Liver and white pointer bitch, wh 
Aug. 24, by the Westminster Kennel Club to Mr, F. R. Hitchcock,New 


York. 
tch—Rose whelp. Lemen and white pointer bitch. whelped 
‘ae 1, 1883, by the Westminster Kennel Club to Mr. E. E. Burt, 


pany, N. Y. 
aie PRESENTATIONS. 


(EF See instructions at head of this column. 

Puck. Liver and white cocker jel dog, whelped Au , 1883 
(Conquest—Madge), by Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, Tarrytown, N, Y., to Miss 
Seaman, New York. 

DEATHS. 


{2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Devonshire Lass. Liver and white pointer bitch, 74yrs. old (Don— 
Lady), owned by Messrs. Dalliber & Munhall, Cleveland, O., Nov. 28. 

Rudy. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped April 11, 1880 
(champion, Lu—Cloudy), owned by Mr. F. W. Wheaton, esbarre, 
Pa., Oct. 17. 

Katy. Black, white and tan foxhound bitch, 2yrs. old (Shag— 
Beauty), owned by Mr. E. C. Thomas, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 20, 
shot by some one unknown. 


Kifle and Crap Shooting, 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB.—-At the regular meeting the following 
officers were elected: Fresident, D. Patterson; Vice-President, M. B. 
Engel; Treasurer, C. G. Zettler; Treasurer, N. D. Ward; Shooting- 
master B. Zettler. 

At the club shoot the following scores were made, ring target, pos- 
sible 180, 10 shots per man: 

















M Dorrler 116 B Zettler. 

MR Engel..... ; C Zettler.. 

| AERA W Kline... 

MG aa ds cot ck apes tied. deacon Ye 

C Judson ND Werd.... ... 

Cia 5 sek cwccevedegexesees T C Noone 

WR enccstis beeae. sevaes SEP GS Wh Cnn ooo isic cic cxetsc % 


Moone gc ostns veenecseess 112 N.D. Warp, Secretary. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 13. —At the regular meet to-day at Pine 
Grove Range, of members of the Worcester Rifle Association, the at- 
tendance was rather above the average. The members complained 
of the light and the wind. The distance was 200yds., with a possible 
100 on the American decimal target. The total score of the Massa- 
chusetts and Creedmoor targets are also given. 


a. kK ¢© 
899999 9-88 108 48 
899469 981 104 4 
9779 910 9-86 109 47 
9908 7 8 5-81 10 45 
78998987 108 45 
979529 57 104 46 
88998 7 5? 99 842 
99 4910 8 8—72 99 844 





WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 15.—The members of the Raymond Gun 
Club held a snoot at its range in Wellington this afternoon, when the 
following sweepstake matches were shot: 

we” event.—J. S. Sawyer, firs;t L. Menton, second; P. Philbrick, 
third. 

mend event.—D. Kirkwood, first; G. Fisher, second; J. 8S. Sawyer, 
third, 

Third event.—C. Jones, first; D. Kirkwood, second; L. Newton, 
third. 

sn event.—Sawyer, first; D. Kirkwood, second; Harrison, 
third. 

The Raymond Club will soon have its name changed to that of the 
Boston Gun Club, and it is expected that a more active interest will 
hereafter be taken in the Wellington matches. 


GARDNER, Mass., Dec. 13.,—At the last regular meet of the Gard. 
ner Rifle Club at Hackmatack range, Mr. H. C. French of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., was present as a guest of the localclub. The American 
decimal target was used, The following are the best totals out ef a 


possible 100: 

Ch OO 6 oie he ee ccetwsed ae iD. 74 
Be a oscinccc vase cdetend Oe CII isin Secsicccacescc 71 
PI cv vccdss is bea ccerenes eer 70 
CN xo cSceci ung sccsnes Be SOE I cic deccavteenctiocses 68 


SARATOGA RIFLE CLUB.—Saratoga Springs, Dec. 15.--Wind, 
very high; light, changing constantiy. 


DE catia coh nedavighasanrcescecnsanas 11 10 11 12 10 11 10 11 10 11—-107 
FT WRECK... 6. cc ceseccceccees coceee 11 11 12 11 1010 11 10 11 9—106 
Be ee sa aa seca st cocrcenseosces 10 11 11 10 1112 71010 9—101 
ER igi neem ons cotqcreses-ceennee 1210 81112 91110 7 10—100 
DOMED cc cacisccnccceccccoscesecsercesece 912 8 9 811 10 11 11 10— 99 
ee ctsdicee oes casa eetehecaedes av nce 91110111010 810 9 7— 9% 
pS EE er oper ee 510 812 91112 9 9 9% 
so ciistancdaaaivones enasceseqenes 10 4 8il 9121010 9 10— 98 


NEW JERSEY.—The second match between the rifle teams of the 
Newark and Jersey City Police Departments came off at Greenville 
on Tuesday, Dec. 11, and the result showed what a team can do on its 
own dunghill. The distance was 110yds., off-hand shooting, at ring 
targets, with bullseyes 214in. in diameter. The Jersey City team 
made a score of 182, andthe Newark team 153. At the collation which 
followed, the visitors were challenged by Capt. Edsall, of the Newark 
team, to a deciding match, to be held on neutral ground, each team 
to use their own rifles and pay their own expenses. The challenge 
was promptly accepted. The match will come off early in January. 

The Lutzow Rifle Club of New York have accepted a challenge from 
the Essex Second Team, of Newark, N.J., the match to take place 
— time in January, at the Zettler Rifle Gallery, 207 Bowery, New 
York. 

The Celluloid Rifle Association began the December tournament of 
the Newark Rifle Association, on the Essex Range, Friday evening, 
with a score of 441. The individual scores were not reported. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The following subscription match was shot at 
Renselearwyck range the 13th. 10 rounds on a Massachusetts target. 
Wind moderate, light good, weather cool. Some excellent records 
were made. Distance 200yds. 


Wilk Wile oo? eee 11 11 12 11 11 11 12 12 10 11-112 
ROGUE... oon chee cipi eee 11 11 12 10 12 10 12 12 12 11-113 
ORME: <5 Sh ciccs bey .voae 11 12 10 11 11 11 12 10 12 11—111 
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THE CLIMAX.—Hudson. Dec. 14.—£ditor Forest and Stream: 
From Portland, Me., comes the latest and greatest feat of rifle shoot- 
ing. Sixteen consecutive two inch bullseyes, distance 180 yards off- 
hand. No magnifying sight. Now,I think Ihave discovered how 
such wonderful performances are done, and will lay my ideas before 
your readers, trusting they will appreciate my superior faculties at 
discovery. The bullets used in this wonderful performance have 
eyes, and in their flight see the little bull ahead of them and go 
straight for it. These little devils, (bullets I mean) can only be used 
in muzzle-loaders, and don’t you forget it.—L. GEIGER. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


TORONTO, Dec. 14.—On Tuesday next, on the Garrison common, a 
pigeon tournament (open to all) will take place. A Jarge number of 
cash and other prizes will be given. The rules of the Toronto Gun 
Club will govern the competition, and_the entrance fee will be $5. 
Each shooter will shoot at 21 birds at H. and T. ground traps, one 
barrel only. After the above match eS sweep will take 
place, for which $2 entrance is charged. Ss are to be furnished 
on the grounds. 


THE LONG ISLAND FORESTERCLUB will hold a series of sweep- 
stake shoot-ing matches at Dexter’s Park, Jamaica, on 
Day, Dec. 25. The conditions governing the matches are as fol- 
lows: Ten oy eons each, sprung from a trap placed 2lyds. from 
the score, low the elbow, and the use of one barrelonly. Tne 
club cordially invite brother members to compete, as the pr are 
both Dantoome and useful, and the entrance fee merely a nominal 
one.—C. W. F. 


GENEVA, N. Y.—A glass ball shoot will be held at Pre-emption 
Park on Christmas Day. Sportgmen are assured of a time. All 
former shoots have been a success; the attendance b larger.than 
any similar contest in Western New York. The new c house of 
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the back. Mr. Seavey also described a similar cushion filled with 
cork. Mr. Stephens suggested that the sliding bulkhead, against 
which the body rests, should be placed so as to slant aft from 2 to 3in., 
instead of being upright, as at Bey giving.an easier oan. 
Mr. Vaux desc: a seat devised by Mr. Farnham, consisting of a 
wooden frame covered with canvas, and Mr. King described a seat of 
Mr. Baden Powell’s, a flat board, supported on a ball and socket joint, 
making a levei seat when the canoe is heeled. 

Mr. Stephens spoke of the various kinds of crate, advising a 
different boat for each, 1427 for river work, 14 or 15x80 for general 
cruising, and a boat similar to the No. 3 Pearl for bay work anc coast 
cruising, 15x31}4, with two centerboards. The second boat mentioned 
is the boat for general use in this country. She should have a flat 
floor, straight or slightly flaring sides, flat keel, if for rapids, with a 
wooden keel to screw on, well rockered bottom, stem and stern nearl 
a. but cut away below water, a depth of ilin. at midships, wit 

n. crown to deck, flaring coaming, and the end compartments 
made as tight as possible, with no air tanks in the ends. 

Mr. King described the air bags used in the Mersey canoes, which 
are of rubber. They are drawn forward and aft by cords and 
pulleys in the ends, and inflated by a mouth-tube from each. Several 
plans for canoe carriages were also described and discussed. The 
question of sails was also brought up, Mr. Seavey describing the 
lateen used on his canoe, the mast being of bamboo, and the halyards 
leading over a sheave and down inside the mast to a sheave at its foot. 

Mr. Stephens described a method of fitting a mizzenmast so as to 
use it in the larger masthole forward. A wooden buiton about an 
inch thick has a rim about it to prevent splitting, made of brass tube 
of proper size to fit inside the mainmast tube. A hole is bored in the 
button, and it is driven tightly over the mizzenmast, coming just 
above deck when the mast is used aft, and just inside the tube when 
used forward. 

Mr. King sketched the mast used by Clyde canoeists, the lower por- 
tion of the mizzen being as large as the mainmast, the size diminish- 
ing from the deck =. 

On motion of Mr. g the subject for the next evening (Saturday, 


the Lake Side Gun Club will be open, and all arrangements for com- 
fort and convenience will be made.—J. Gxo. Sracy, W. H. Cass, M’grs. 


BOSTON, Dec. 15.—At Walnut Hill to day there was a fine attend- 
ance, but the weather conditions were so bad that very few scores 
were completed. The light was fine, in fact, bullet marks could be 
seen most of the time with the naked eye, but the wind was some- 
thing that bothered old shooters. It blew from about 11 o‘clock into 
the faces of the men as they stood at the firing point, and was very 
heavy, causing much trouble. The scores that were completed were 
most of them in the practice match, and not very large ones. 

Wednesday rext there will be a clay- <n and glass ball tourna- 
ment, commencing at 10 o’clock, for which the following programme 
has been prepared: 

First event—5 clay-pigeons; entrance, 50 cents. 

Second event—5 glass balls; entrance, 50 cents. 

Third event—7 clay-pigeons; entance, $1. 

Fourth event—5 pairs glass balis; entrrance, $1. 

Fifth event—2-men team match; 5 clay-pigeons and 5 glass balls per 
man; entrance, $2. 

Sixth event—7 clay-pigeons; entrance, $1. 

Seventh event—5 pairs clay-pigeons; entrance, $1. 

Eighth event—-3-men team match; 7 glass balls per man;entrance, 






























































Ninth event—5 clay-pigeons; entrance, 50 cents. 

Tenth event—Consolation match, for all who have not won a prize 
in any of above matches; 5 glass balls; entrance, 25 cents. 

Eleventh event—Consolation match; conditions same as Match 10; 
5 clay-pigeons; entrance, 25 cents. 

Twelfth event—Miss and out; clay-pigeons; entrance, 25 cents. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 5.—At the Watchemoket Gun Club on 
Tuesday last there was a large crowd, the usual Providence men be- 
ing present, and several visitors, members of the Pawtucket Gun Club, 
being also present. The weather was exceedingly favorable. For 
the gold badge, the following is tue score, each man shooting at fif- 
teen clay-pigeons, fifteen yards rise: 
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and Mr. W. H. Sheldon was temporarily awarded the prize. The sil- 
ver cup was contested for, the conditions oe that whoever wins it 
must take it five successive meetings. For this prize five screened 
traps are used and twenty clay-pigeons are shot at by each man, 
there being ten single rises and five double rises, the singles having 
ou yards rise and the doubles fifteen yards rise. 


SPIRIT LAMPS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In answer to one of the questions put by “Proctor,” in your last 
issue, I would say that the best canoe-lamp I have found is what is 
known in France as the ‘‘Flamme forcé.”’ 


NER dien « sdeeeseccade 11111 1111 11 10 41 10 11-17 It is very hard to get one in this country of sufficiently large size, 
IN 6 wocadvcclcnvessace 11111 01111 O01 01 10 10 00—13 | so the best plan is to get one made to order, or make it yourself. 
2 eee -11111 11001 10 11 O1 11 11--16 it consists of an ordinary tin lamp with %in. opening. A tube 4in. 
George BAIMGY.........ccccscces 11010~=Ss 11111 01 10 10 11 11—15 | long, closed at one end, with holes bored around it very near where 
A F Saulsbury Tiavaganes asncend 00001 «= 11000 ~=Ss withdrew it is closed. 
ite kp teseeddcwicdqes 11011 11111 withdrew A wick 1s stuffed half way up inside the tube, and a second wick is 
tS cacnvied écerecccesend 01001 11000 withdrew put half way up around the tube. The tube is then put in the iamp 
UIs 656.6 ceeccssccncess 10111 11011 00 01 11 10 00—12 | resting on the bottom, closed end up, the outer wick coming just a 


little above the tin lamp. 

Fill the lamp with alcohol, (about $3 a gallon) or wood spirits, 
(about $1 a gallon); one burns about as wellas the other, the wood 
spirit, having a slight odor that may be disagreeable to sume. 

The outer wick is lighted, and very soon the alcohol inside the tube 
is heated and converted into hot vapor, which pours from the holes 
and is immediatcly ignited, giving a very intense and even flame 
around the cooking pan. 

I carry arectangular tin with small screw opening which, when 
full, holds three quarts, ey enough for a very long cruise. 

1 have used this lamp for five or six years and have found nothing 
which gives a better fiame for cooking. and at the same time is as 
economical of fuel, not even excepting the *“‘Rob Roy Cruisine.”’ 

With the lamp described I have prepared a dinner while fishing 


re 10010 =. 00011 10 10 00 10 11—9 
and the prize was awarded to E. W. Tinker for the first time. Taking 
both scores together, it will be seen that Tinker, Sheldon and Luther 
each made the same number, 27 out of 35. Then there were a num- 
ber of sweepstakes. ({n the first sweepstake, five ore E. W. 
Tinker got first money, W. H. Sheldon second, F. E. nae third. 
In the second sweep, five glass balls, Tinker and Sheldon divided first 
money, Smith Shaw took second. 


Canoeing. 





a from my canoe, at anchor, in the middle of a lake, in a very com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner, fish, omelette and coffee. 
FIXTURES. WINDWARD. 








THE LOG BOOK. 


III,--CRUISE FROM SALEM, MASS., TO SOUTHWEST HARBOR, 
MT. DESERT, ME., JULY, 1883. 


1 CANOES and men: Chemaun, Everson Nautilus, 14ft. by 32in., 
e lateen tig, mainsail and dandy, C. Murphy, Salem, Mass. Wind 
Flower. Racine Shadow, decked, 14ft. by 28in., lateen rig, mainsail 
and dandy, A. 8S. Flint, Washington, D.C. Both canoes flew the A. 
C. A. signal, the Chemaun also the national ensign and the Wind 
Flower a private signal. 

2. List of stopping places for the successive nights: Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, Cape Neddick, Sandy Cove, 21.2 west of Cape Porpoise 
light, Fletcher’s Neck, Portland, Jewell’s Island, Casco Bay, Penaquid 
Point, White Head, Penobscot Bay, Burnt Island, East Penobscot Bay. 
Sperline Point; Great Cranberry Island, Mt. Desert. Camps were 
made at all these places excepting Star Island and Portland. 

3. Times of beginning and end of cruise: July 21, 5 A. M., August 2, 
morning. 

4. Number of days delayed: Two at Penaquid Point, on account of 
rain and fog. 

5. Average time per day spent in canoe traveling, of days actually 
so occupied to any extent: seven hours (approximately). 

6. Maximum time in a day so spent: eleven hours. 

7. Total distance in statute miles: two hundred and eighteen (meas- 
ured on chart from point to — of the general course taken). From 
Boston to Mt. Desert, direct by sea, is one hundred and eighty-five 
niles. 

8. Average distance per day: twenty-two miles. 

9. Maximum distance in a day: forty miles. 

10. nee sailed: two hundred and thirteen miles (approxi- 
mately). 

11. Bistance paddled: five miles. 

12, Winds and weather: wind generally from the south, twice in the 
morning very light from the northwest; weather clear and comfort 
ably warm, except the two days of fog. 

The cruise cut a little short of its contemplated lenghth, namely by 
the distance (fourteen miles) from Southwest Harbor to Bar Harbor 
by fog and east wind; Aug. 2, light thunder showers passed over 
twice, in the afternoon the one was of no account, the other was ac- 
companied by a squally wind and light rain. 

18. Peculiarities of scenery and people.—The men at Pemaquid 
Point, fishermen, were similarly gentle, honest and interested in the 
canoes, but not annoying. We left our camp to itself a whole after- 
noon, with everything scattered around, and on our return, not a 
thing seemed to have been disturbed. Theskipper of the Chemaun 
had a camera with him, and in return for pictures taken the people 
of the Point gave us various supplies. The tourists got the best of 
the bargain in one case, at least, where the head of a lady who had 
taken great pains in fixing herself up, was cut clean off in the nega- 
tive. The party mentioned above remained to see us prepare and eat 
supper, a part of which was, two — of nice raspberries, picked 
and brought by a girl who wanted her picture taken. Sunday seemed 
to be observed very strictly in the villages. The postmaster at New 
Harbor, though found at his store, could hardly be induced to open 
the door to sell some stamps. He sold fruit and other things, how- 
ever, when once open. At White Head we received some supplies 
from an “evolutionist,” a very singular being in that region. He 
wanted to know if the people up Boston way made “inuch of evolu- 
tion.”” There was something pathetic in his longing for sympathy in 
this faith. The captain of the Chemaun thought this individual would 
lose his confidence in evolution witnessing constantly the low state of 
development of his wife’s bread. The quarrymen in this region are 
said to be pretty rough characters, but we did not meet with them. 
So much has been written about the scenery of the Maine coast that 
that subject will be passed here. 

14. Notes.—The only especially extra articles taken were a camera 
and plates by the Chemaun, and sketching materials by the Wind 
Flower. The former was used industriously, but owing to loss and 
accident only six of the plates are presentable. The sketch-book was 
not used at all, The Chemaun carried a little anchor made of brass 
wire, which was very useful in still-fishing, and in lying by close to 
shore, but as little fishing was done it was little used. The Racine 
lateen mainsail was found too low set, and yet topheavy. One feels 
the need in salt-water cruising of high slanting booms to clear the 
waves. A neatand effective camp-stove was used. It was made 
after the plans of the captain of the Chemaun, of sheet iron, the dif- 
ferent sides folding on hinges open on one another, like the tin dinner 
boxes somewhat, so that the whole thing, ouneet two small joints of 
stove pipe, siid into a flat canvas bag, and took hardly any room in 
the canoe. The stove heated up and cooled off very quickly. A good 
su ply of cereals, age cooked, were taken and highly relished 
with the fresh milk that could be obtained at almost every 
camping-place. Sea perch and mackerel were caught and cooked, 
but the latter were very scarce thissummer. Seals in great numbers 
were passed off Fletcher’s Neck Black whales were seen twice. 
The second time a fellow fifty feet long, perhaps, dove about 300 
~ from one of the canoes and headed ht for it. The canoe’s 

ead was let off a little to give headwgy, and the crew were somewhat 
relieved when the black | 


Winter Comets. te. 5, 1884, 8 P. M., at 23 East Fourteenth street. 
Subject—Sails, Rigging, Steering Gear and Paddles. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest anp 
Stream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeisis and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 


PITTSBURGH CANOE CLUB. 





y- May 5, 1888. Captain, William H. Rea; Lieutenant, 
James K. Bakewell; Purser, Reade W. Bailey. Charter mem- 
bers.—Reade W. Bailey, Katrina (Everson Shadow); Allan C. Bake- 
well, Lady Jane (Racine, St. Paul, No. 3); James K. Bakewell, Electa 
(Racine. St. Paul, No. 1); B. Campbell Bakewell and Thomas W. Eake- 
well, Alice (Racine, Double); Harmar D. Denny; George A_ Howe, 
Reba (Everson Shadow); J. J. Lawrence, Jr., and William W. Law- 
rence, The Lotos Flower (Racine Shadow. No. 2); W. Howard Nimick; 
Harry R. Rea, Idler (Everson Shadow); William H. Rea, Mary C. 
A Shadow); G. Harton Singer, Marguerite (Racine Shadow, 
0. 3. 


THE WINTER CAMP-FIRE. 


cj to some confusion as to the place of meeting, there was a 

small attendance on last Friday night, but seventeen being pres- 
ent. The room formerly occupied at 907 Broadway had been engaged, 
but notice was received at a late hour that it could not be had, as the 
tenant had moved out. Arrangements were then made to secure the 
“Kit Kat’’ club room, at 23 East Fourteenth street, for the evening. 
This room, being provided with a blackboard, allowed the members to 
= their remarks with sketches, thus explaining them more 
clearly. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Norton, whointroduced the 
subject of diseussion, ‘‘The oer Canoe.’”? Mr.Stepbens exhibited 
some models of various canoes, the Rob Roy, Pearl, Jersey Blue, 
Nautilus No. 7, River Canoe and Sandy Hook, and mentioned the 
peculiarities of each. Mr. King also exhibited a model of a pro 
steam canoe and drawings of a cruising canoe, besides his handsome 
collection of canoe photos. Mr. Seavey exhibited a very fine collec- 
tion of eres taken by him on various canoe cruises, his camera 
always being an essential part of his outfit. Mr. Norton proposed the 
question, ‘‘What is a Cruising Canoe?’ Several suggestions were 
made, by way of answer, but none seemed satisfactory. 

Mr. Vaux mentioned a plan of Mr. Farnham’s for a general cruising 
canoe, 15ft.<30in., and described a yoke, devised and used by Mr. 
Farnham for carrying canoes. Instead of the ordinary shifting bulk- 
head in one piece, a rectan frame is used, sliding in as usual and 
carrying the backboard This frame also has four wooden pins with 
it, so that it can be removed from the boat, laid with a side on each 
shoulder, and the boat turned over on it, the coamings resting on the 
ends of pins, in which tion the boat may be carried as with an 
ordinary yoke. Mr. Stephens suggested a combination of seat and 
yoke, being a box about din. deep, 12in. wide, and a little longer than 
the width of well, but without top or bottom. Two canvas straps 
from side to side suppert it on the shoulders, the coaming, in turn 
resting on the box. hen used asaseata piece of canvas is lac 
tightly over the frame. Messrs. Seavey and Norton each made some 
remarks on backboards for canoes. 

Mr. Seavey read a list of articles carried in an 18-ft. o- canoe on 
several aaa basket for provisions and some cooking utensils, 
two double blankets, two comfortables, two rubber blankets, boat 
cushions of cork, camera, four dozen dry biges and sketch box. Mr. 
King described acanoe éUshion made unbleached linen, stuffed 
with bair, the linen being waterprcofed with three coats of boiled oil 
and terebin. The cusbiox is in 





mass rose and rolled over again, right 
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in the wake of the canoe, fifty yards off. The fishermen at Pemaquid “HTK 7 
Point said they didn’t believe that one of these black whales would Re UHIITIT 
ever come up under a boat. The canoes were found very comfortable enna HUTT THU tuyadeee 
to sleepin. The nights during the last part of the cruise were very 
cool, and two blankets and tent were necessary. Mosquitoes were 
plenty and aggressive at most places, Mosquito-bars kept them off 
during the night. Very little thirst was experienced during the 
cruise, this was owing largely to the fact that sailing most of the 
time there was little exertion to produce thirst. A bottle of lime ance 
taken to make warm water more palatable was not used at all, All the 
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A. 8. Frit (Washington, D. C.). 
C. Murpny (Salem, Mass.). 


THE CHART LOCKER. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
H. N. desires to know whether the Upper Connecticut can be 
e runasearly as May, or whether the logs will interfere, and 
can a start be made above Groveton Junction. 
Thanks are due to W. H. N. for offers of information concerning 
Merrimac, Concord and Sudbury rivers and Massachusetts coast. 


over the cruise. 





TENTS. 


7 great question in this department is canoe tent versus shore 

tent, Like the perfect canoe agitation, every man will have 
‘his own opinion still.” Canoe tents received a boom from the fine Poe HH } 
show made at Stony Lake by the Mohicans and others. Certainly tt i} 
their tents were very comfortable. A great deal, however, can be nit IN 
said in favor of shoretents. For clubs going to the Thousand Islands ! i i) 
meet next year, it would be a very good plan for each man to have a | \ 
canoe tent, and the club to take one or two good-sized wall tents, 
which could be used for putting stores in while out sailing, for cook- 
ing and eating in on wet da ye and, if required, one of them might be 
used for a reception tent. Of course members so wishing could take 
small shore tents for their private use. A shore tent, with a good 
supply of hay or straw for a bed, and with plenty of blarkets, is no 
doubt more comfortable for — in than some canoes. I do not 
say all canoes, for while it may be a tight fit in a Rob Roy or Stella 
Maris, there is plenty of room ina Princess or a Pearl. At Stony 
Lake, after one night’s severe conflict with the centipedes in my 
tent, I capitulated, and decided to sleep in the Boreas. For the 
remainder of the trip, with the exception of one night, I slept in her 
most comfortably. was not provided witha tent, but a bamboo, 
lashed from mast to mast, and covered with a couple of waterproofs, 
answered well enough. The Boreas was not pulled up on shore, but 
rode at her moorings alongside the dock. For a cold night the canoe 
is much warmer than a tent, and yet quite as cool or cooler ona 
warm night. 

If a shore tent is decided on, I can strongly recommend the pyra- 
mid, Only one pole is required, and there are no ropes lying round 
to trip you at night. My smallest pyramid, made of drill, 7ft, square 
and 7ft. high, weighs only 634 pounds. It folds into a small roll, and 
is easily stowed away in the canoe. A sod cloth about 6in. deep, on 
which paddles, shot bags, etc., can be laid, makes it very snug on a 
cold night. Two canoeists can sleep in such a tent, or on a pinch 
room can be found for three. The larger sizes, 8x8, 9x9 or 10x10, 
are very light in proportion to size. My pole for the 7x7 is pine, 
jointed, weigbing 144 pounds, The tent can be put up so as to be 
available for shelter in one minute, The pyramid is the cheapest 
tent I know of, mine only costing $4. 

Now, let us hear from other canoeists on this question. BoREAs. 




















PAPER CANOES.—Editor Forest and Stream: The past summer I 
have done considerable sailing and — in a canvas canoe 
(Shadow model). I became a convert through reading Forest AND 
Stream. I have an idea and hardly know whether it is feasible. My 
canoe is very heavy, weighs about 125 pounds. I made it strong for 
sailing principally, and I want a light one for paddling and a cruise 
next year. Now for the idea. Can’t I make a paper canoe, using my 
canvas one as a mold, by oiling my canvas and then using manilla 
paper and warm glue, after taking off the shell —_— in light 
timbers. I have never seen this suggested before and do not know if 
feasible.—O. F.C. [The manufacture of paper canoes and boats is a 
specialty and the process is patented. The paper, prepared in lengths 
for the purpose, is laid over a wooden mould in several thicknesses, 
making a skin from 1-10 to iin. thick. Each layer is laid in 
varnish or glue. We would advise you'to try a wooden boat, direc- 
tions for building which{will be given shortly in our columns. | 














Pachting. 
—_——9¢———— 
STOWAGE OF THE NEW SINGLEHANDER. 


Se accommodation plan for the yawl whose lines were published 
in our issue of Dec. 6, will explain themselves so readily that 
little need be said. The cockpit shelters from the weather and is 
preferred by pany people. For ladies it is certainly a great conveni- 
ence. The sill to the cabin doers is perhaps rather low, but the boat 
will prove so stiff that it will be all but impossible to sail her cockpit 
under, and her great buoyancy will insure complete immunity from 
being run under or ‘‘overwhelmed,”’ so that the greater convenience 
of a low sill may justify its existence in this design. The cabin is as 
spacious as need be. It is 10ft. long and 5iéft. wide across the sofas, 
with 30inches floor. Lockers abreast the ladder extend to fuli height 
to accommodate clothing and oilskins, while the sideboards and cup- 
boards at the forward end of the sofas afford plenty of room for | 
antry, linen, writing materials and books. The forecastle is cut off 
y a curtain shown in the cross section. On port hand is an ice safe 
and storeroom, and shelving, racks, ete., and amidships on top of a 
large locker over the floor the cooking apparatus is located. A 
double oil stove of the Westlake & Richards pattern is as 
good for the purpose as anything else. The chain leads down 
through a pipe on deck and is stowed forward of the mast. 
Shelves in the eyes of the boat are suitable for paints, oils, putty, etc. 
On starboard side is room for a bunk should a hand be shipped. 
Sails are stowed in the room under the cockpit and boatswain’s small 
stores, lead line, etc., in the side lockers and counter, Water in a 
tank fitted under sailroom floor. Ample ventilation is provided for 
by the skylight and doors. The cabins in summer will be found 
cooler than those of a light dratt boat spread out on the surface and 
exposing large area to the sun. Access to the space under the sofa 
is had by openings closed with narrowcurtains. For sleeping the 
width of the sofas is increased by drawing out a slide and doubling 
upon it the cushion used as a back rest juring the day. The framin 
ot the boat can be understood from the cross section. The keel is 








SPRINGFIELD CANOE CLUB.—This club has built during the 
past season a club house, costing over $1,000. The building is 55x 25ft., 
on a float which is divided into six watertight compartments, to pre- 
vent danger of sinking. The house will hold nine canoes on a side, 
besides ten in the center, each boat havinga shelf to rest on. There 
are also lockers, closets, etc., for the members. The club now num- 
bers nineteen active members and eighteen canoes, besides one 
sneakbox. Several local meets between Sprinfield and Hartford are 

lanned for next season. -On Dec. 10, the members of the Springfield 

‘anoe Club launched their canoes from the club house float and 
took along paddle down the river. How is that for December? The 
8. C. C. have not gone into winter quarters yet. S. 



















LAKE GEORGE C, C.—Glens Falls, Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; The Lake George C. C. was organized in the fall of 1880 and 
had then a membership of about twenty. At the time of the Associ- 
ation meeting in 188:: the club had on its membership roll thirty-eight 
names. A meeting was held at the Canoe Islands, Aug. 10, and a 
constitution adopted, and all members who were also members of 
othe clubs were dropped from the roll. The fact of our adopting a 
constitution in 1882 has undoubtedly led ‘‘Camarada’’ into the error 
of dating our organization from that time. Our club has had a repre- 
sentation of from five to ten men at the last three meetings of the 
Association.— J. E. McDona.p, President L. G. C. C. 















DECKS.—The lightest deck you can use is that used on yacht’s 
cabins, covering with canvas in one width and painting with boiled 
oil, coloring as desired, with a litle Japan dryer added. The canvas 
should be drawn tight and wetted iapvonaiile , just before painting. 
The thickness of deck to be caulked would Second on distance of 
deck beams apart. If beamsare not over 12in. apart Win. stuff will do. 
Matched stuff would probably answer if dry and well seasoned when 
laid, and the joints painted with thick white lead. 






very broad, the heels of the frames stepping into it, bolted and fur- 
ther secured by forged iron floors. The outside ballast is bolted up 
with a diagonal bolt through keel and each iron floor on alternate 
side, alag screw going through floor into keel on the other side. 
The topsides should be light as to scantling, but well through fastened 
to produce a tough structure. With a boat of this kind, owner and 
friend can knock about all season with no fear of any acrobatic feats 









KNICKERBOCKER C. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you 
kindly correct the following mistakes which occurred in this week’s 
issue of your valuable paper: Our active membership is twenty- 
eight, not twenty-two as stated; and my address is 426 West Twenty- 
third street, not 426 West Twenty-fifth street.—E A. HorrMan, JR., 
Secretary and Treasurer, Knickerbocker C. C. 





on the part of the boat not in the programme, such as befel the luck- 
less crew of the Sophia, Mystery and many others. 















LOG OF THE SUSIE B. 


OUR readers will, no doubt, be surprised to find that I have 
abandoned my chronic weakness: that of ‘‘A worm at one end 
and a fool at the other.”” That I haveswitched off from matters pis- 
catorial and indulged in matters marine. In my day I have done 
some considerable sailing, in large vessels as well as small boats, but 
do not thrust myself forward as an expert, or as an authority. I 
have watched the sharpie controversy in yeur columns and concluded 
that the public required less ‘hair splitting’ and theory and more 
facts and actual experience. The only way to arrive at something 
definite regarding sharpies is to publish results. 

A few days since I noticed a trim-looking craft anchored off the 
club house, and to gratify my curiosity I boarded her. I found that 
my old acquaintance and coasting captain, M. D. Hendrickson. was 
owner and in command. I was forcec to admire the boat’s beautiful 
lines and admirable rig. On inquiry, I found that her name was the 
Bessie B.; that she was built by Mather & Wood, of Port Jefferson, 
L.I. Length, 68ft. over all; beam, 13ft. 6in.; tonnage, 14 69-100. Her 
cargo cansisted of 14tons, She experienced much rough weather 
during the voyage; proved to be very stiff and an excellent sea boat, 
shipping nothing but spray. The captaininformed me that he sighted 
a number of vessels during the voyage, and the only one that passed 
him was a steamer. The builders supplied the craft with wire 
shrouds, which proved too light, and during the passage those on the 
starboard side parted. 

I requested permiss‘on to oor the log of the Bessie B., which the 
captain granted, and in order that your readers may form an opinion 
of the seagoing qualities of this sharpie, I appened a copy of the log 
from New York to Jacksonville, Florida: 

Left New York Wednesday Nov. 7, at4 P.M., wind N. W.; made 
+. aor midnight; made Tucker’s lighthouse at daylight, wind 

. &. W. light. 

_ Thursday Nov. 8.—Stood on port tack until 2 P. M., went about and 
sighted land at daylight north of Herford ‘Inlet; beat all night in 
mouth of Delaware y; tide against us most of the time; entered 
Delaware Breakwater at daylight. . ; : 

Friday Nov. 9.—Lay behind Breakwater all day, cautionary signal 


flying. 
Saturday Nov. 10,—Storm signal still flying; 10 A. M. wind hauled 






PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Our ANIMAL FRIENDS’ ENDORSEMENT.—No well-informed person 
denies that the ownership of avimals involves the obligation of their 
proper nursing and care when sick. It is generally admitted that the 
common mode of treatment is cruel as wall as wasteful in hfe and 
suffering. But before you condemn us, show us a better system. Now, 
this is precisely what we propose te do: Humphrey’s Homeopathic 
Veterinary Specifics have been in use twenty-five years, and the tes- 
—— of respectable horse and stock owners is that they are 
entirely satisfactory. The medicines are suited to almost every pos- 
sible disease among domestic animals, and can be given without the 
slightest trouble. They are not poisonous or destructive of health, 
but cure in far less time than any other remedies. This system of 
treatment is free from intricacy or difficulty; one that tells the 
owner what to do and how to do it, and while safe and_ satisfactory 
in its results, it secures the anlmal from all cruelty and unkindness. 
Moreover it affords the best chance for their recovery and renewed 
usefulness. ‘‘We think we are acting in the interest and for the 
benefit of our animal friends, who cannot speak for themselves, 
when we cordially recommend and endorse Humphrey’s Veterina- 
sies.”” So speaks our Animal Friends, the organ of Henry Bergh, 
=e the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—£z. 
—Adv. 


The eminent New York banker and practical philanthropist, Morris 
K. Jesup, whose name will always be revered by friends of forest 
protection everywhere, on account of the activeinterest taken by bim 
in the subject. as instauced by the munificent donation tothe Museum 
of Natural History of New York of the finest collection of specimens 
of forest trees to be found anywhere, obtained through the agency of 
Prof. Sargent from every State in the Union, at an expense of over 
$100,000, has added anotner obligation to the many due him by get- 
ting the Chamver of Commerce of New York to memorialize the State 
on the subject of preserving the remaining forests in the Adirondack 
wilderness.— Montreal Gazette, 
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CROSS SECTION—SINGLEHANDER. 





to N. E. light; got under way, and made off Indian River Inlet whea 
wind changed to S.S. W. dead ahead and blowing hard; conc™ude | 
to run back to Breakwater and lay there for a fair wind. Got wit.in 
sight of Cape Henlopen when wind jum to north; about ship and 
ran before it and sighted Hemuck Island at 2 A. M., and anchored till 
daylight. 

unday Noy. 11.—Got under way at daylight; wind §. E. light; made 
off Ocean City at1P.M.; calm; caught bluefish for dinner; calm 
until midnight, when wind came out west; made off Chincoteague 
Inlet by daylight. 

Monda; ov. 12.—Off Chincoteague; wind W., light; course, 8. S. 
W.; 8 2 9 saw wind coming, making sea white with foam, put in 
double reef in foresail, furled mainsail and jib, settling main boom 
on cabin deck; tried to make a lee, but could not, so run with wind a 
little abaft the beam all day; made Cape Charles Light soon after 
dark, and made shore at 4 A. M.; made Body Island Light at day- 
light. 

Tuceday, Nov. 13.—Calm all forenoon; wind sprang up very light, 
but dead ahead; sighted Cape Hatteras at dark; wind, 8. W. to W.; 
made off Hatteras*Light at 10 P. M., laying close in to round inside Dia- 
mond Shoals; was not aware of thestrong tide, and beat about until 2 
A. M., and was further to leeward than when I started; finally stood 
on port tack, until about eight miles to southward of Light; changed 
to starboard tack, heading W. by N.14N.; called mate and turned in; 
awoke at 8A. M., expecting to find her inside Hatteras Shoals, but 
found her §. 8. E.; saw two schooners approach the Shoals to go 
around, and noticed that they went the other way from what they 
wanted to make; they gave up and hove-to to leeward of the cape, 

ud we did likewise. 

Wednesday, Nov. 14.—Lay to leeward of Hatteras all day; 5 P. M., 
wind coming out of N. W., got under way, and were nearly one hour 
in rounding Hatteras; wind increased, tending to N., and finally to 
N. E., blowing a gale; furled mainsail, reefed foresail, and ran under 
foresail and forestaysail before it; made Cape Lookout at 2A. M.; 
crossed shoals, requiring two hands at helm; hauled her on the wind 
under Cape Lookout; made land about Beaufort Harbor; wind 
hauled to N, and weconcluded not to make a harbor, so settled away 
foresuil, lashed tiller, and went below until daylight. : 

Thursday, Nov. 15.—Wind backed to N.W.;set all sail, hugging 
shore; made Cape Fear Light soon after dark, crossing Frying Pan 
Shoals about 9 P. M.; headed for ae pa Ligbt, wind N.W., 
which kept increasing; midnight parted windward main shrouds: set- 
tled away mainsail and put in double reef; in about fifteen minutes 
foreshrouds parted. Settied away foresail and furled it; rang 
under reefed mainsail and forestaysail; sighted land at daybreak an 
run into North Inlet, Georgetown. $ 

Friday, Nov. 16.—On trying to beat through a very narrow creek to 
make Georgetown harbor, rudder caught on sandbank, so had to lay 
over one tide; floated off at 11.A. M., and anchored in midstream, and 
lay until morning. ; 

turday, Nov.17.-Got under way and floated through Headwind 
Reach with the tide; made sail and went into Wingan Bay after much 
beating and getting aground. ; 

Sunday, Nov. 18.—Sighted Charleston Lao at4 P, M.; windon 
quarter; passed Martha’s Industry Lightship at 2 A. M. 

Monday, Nov. 19.—Foggy; made Fernandina Lighthouse at 4 P. M. 
At night were off St. Johns bar; hove too all night. 

Tuesday, Nov. 19.- Foggy; saw two schooners to N.,ran to them 
and heard whistling buoy: crossed St. John’s bar at 10:30 A. M., and 
reached Jacksonville at 1 P. M. : 

Above you have the log of the Bessie B.,and your readers can 
arrive at some conclusion regarding the qualities of a sharpie. Capt. 
Hendrickson intends making semi-moathly trips with his vessel from 
Jacksonville to Indian Kiver. _ AL FRESCO. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Nov. 28, 1883. 


SAN FRANCISCO YACHTING.—Yacht building in San Francisco 
seems to be fairly active. William Stone, the builder of many of the 
best boats in the San Francisco Club, nas three yachts on the stocks, 
two schooners and a yawl. The latter the favorite rig in the rough 
waters of San Francisco Bay, and is admirably adapted to ease of 
handling in heavy winds by an amateur crew. Stone manages toget 
a great deal of comfort below deck in a com tively small craft. 
In one of the schooners he is building, only 46ft. over all, he gets 4 
9ft. cockpit, 12ft. cabin, two 6ft. staterooms, a kitchen anda 4ft. 
water-closet, all under deck. The main cabin has four berths under 
the gangway deck, with transom seats in front 2ft. wide, thus afford- 
ing sleeping accommodations tor eight persons, beside the two state- 
rooms, or say ten in all. The kitchens of the San Francisco boats are 
all under deck-house, and the cook can stand squarely up to his work. 
His boat has 15ft. beam and 5ft. depth, centerboard of course. This 
depth, with an 18in. house, crowned 6in., gives 6ft. in the clear, mak- 
ing very comfortable cabin. Stone has the reputation of doing very 
fine work, and is especially sklful in planking. The San Franciace 
builders have a t advantage over Eastern builders in the way 0 
material. The t in question has a bent oak frame, sided din., 
moulded 4in. atthe heel and 3in. at the top. Every plank, erect 
inclusive, put on running the whole length. No_ butts; 134ip. 
thick. She should bea boat. Stone turns out such a craft com- 
plete for about $3,000; she would cost $4,500 built here, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Dec. 20, 1888. 
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ORIVA AND THE OPEN BOATS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Such a persistent misrepresentation has been made of the Criva’s 
movements on the day of the open race boat, that,as a guest on 
board, I beg a small space in _— valuable paper to give a correct 
version of what happened. It was blowing a ‘‘yachtsman’s galc”’ 
only, and the Oriva was under reduced canvas to enable us to see the 
race properly. She otherwise would have more set. She was not in- 
tentionally placed by her owner in the midst of the racing craft. She 
had worked so fast up among them, that Mr. Lee inadvertently got 
to windward of one, and while trying to get out of her way found 
himself even closer to the Lilly R. The Oriva was then, at my sugges- 
tion, kept hard off with sheets aft, there being no time to slack them 
even had it been desirable. She turned on her heel in a surprising 
manner. The boats were on the davits at the time, so that the sixty- 
five degrees of heel spoken of must be a brilliant effort of the im- 
agination. 

The relative speed of vessels is a difficult matter to estimate cor- 
rectly under all circumstances and most yacht owners are apt to over 
estimate their own craft; but any owner of a 28ft. craft who fancies 
he can beat Oriva in the breeze that was blowing on that day will, 
when he comes to try it on, find himself a badly ‘‘sold’’ man. 

RoBERT CENTER. 


[The story concerning the beating and outpointing of Oriva by an 
open boat little more than half her length in a strong breeze was, no 
doubt, put forth in good faith and obtained ready beiief in some 
quarters. It was, however, utterly absurd and meant nothing, as it 
is well enough established that Oriva can point with any — of her 
class, and whatever the Lily R. claimed to have done against the 
Oriva would hold against any cabin sloop with equal force, and could 
not in common logic be invested with ary application to cutters in 
particular. The Oriva was jogging along with boats on the quarters, 
under scandalized mainsail an — Persons who imagine a yacht 
would try to point and foot her best with main tack triced up, are 
little better than lubbers, and have so much to learn about the rudi- 
ments of seamanship that an opinion from such sources is not worth 
the snap of one’s fingers. We trust the facts furnished in the above 
letter from Mr. Center will set the whole matter at rest, even to the 
satisfaction of the crew of the Lily R.] 


NEW KEEL SCHOONER.--The design has been finished for a big 
Miranda 10618%. If this schooner is built in time for next season, it 


may fare as hard with the reputation of schooners as it has with that 
of the sloops. 


NEW STEAMER.—Mumm of South Brooklyn has under way a new 
steamer for Mr. J. C. Hoagland, similar to the Sentinel in general 
style. From the Herald we learn she is to be 130ft. over all, 118ft. 
waterline, 19\4ft. beam, 10ft. hold and 6ft. draft. In point of model 
she will be half way between a steam launch and a seagoing yacht, 
though she is to have a flush deck and high freebdard of 5ft. amid- 
ships, and the rather excessive sheer of 4ft. forward. Keel of oak 
10xi2in., keelson yellow pine 10x12in., timbers oak and hackmatack 
4x7 at heel and 5 at head. Plank 244 Georgia pine. Six bilgestreaks 
of pine 4x6in., through riveted with 44in. iron. Other fastenings will 
be galvanized spike work. Pilot h@use 30ft. from forward end, 15ft. 
long and 7ft. high, will be the only superstructure. as 
schooner. Machinery of special type. details of which are still a 
mystery. Forecastle 18ft. long, fitted for eight hands. Captain's 
and engineer’s room on starboard hand, pantry, etc. on port, engine 
and boiler space 26ft. amidships, bunkers for 40 tons, owner’s state- 
room athwartships abaft the engine room bulkhead, main saloon 
next 18x15ft., and after cabin and toilet rooms for guests in the run. 
Will be named Lagonda. 


INTREPID.--This schooner leaves for the West Indies in a few days. 
Schooner Dauntless has cleared for the Azores and African coast, 
schooner Montauk is on the berth for a southerly cruise in February. 
The fleet of ocean cruisers is fast increasing, and consequences of 
great benefit to yachting in America will be the result. Montauk is 
of course to have her sticks cut down. As a matter of safety, the 
precaution is required. Montauk has been within an ace of capsizing 
upon a memorable occasion, and it would be hazardous to put to sea 
with her present sail area. But there is an idea prevalent that cut- 
ting down spars will make such a boat easier at sea. This is a mis- 
take Montauk, with spars docked, will be harder and_ more violent 
in hermotions on account of loss of weight aloft and its dynamic 
effect as a counterpoise to quick motion, induced by a high meta 
center. But safety must receive consideration first, hence a reduc- 
tion in sail to what the yacht can legitimately carry is a step proper 
enough. 

SINGLEHAND CUTTER.—Wiliiams & Stevens, of Lowell. Mass., 
are to build a cutter for singlehand cruising. Length over all 23ft., 
on loadline 19ft., beam 5ft. across deck and 4ft. 6in. at waterline. 
Top of deck to rab¥etis 5ft. 4in. Total ballast about 3,500 Ibs., a 
portion of which will go on the keel. Flush deck with small cockpit 
and cabin hatch. Cutter rig with polemast, 375 sq. ft. in lower sail. 


CAPSIZED.—The schooner Vestal capsized while fitting out at 
Southampton. Details of the accident are still wanting. The Vestal 





was built way back in the fifties, by Inman, on lines as nearly like 
those of the America as they could be got in those days. 


JULIA.—This old-time sloop, Rear Com. E. M. Brown, N. Y. Y. ¢ 
is to be modernized into a fashionable keel, and will have her rig 
changed to that of a schooner. Considerable alterations will be 
undertaken at the same time by Carll, of City Island. She will have 
the flare in her harpings padded out, run spun out four feet, and the 
ribbons carried out in a nobby fantail Topsides will be raised upon 
—_ six —s (One centerboard am o~ keel more, makes a dif- 

‘erence of two e foo a ew York is bravely outgro 
provincial antipathy to the keel. . aoe ts 


COLUMBIA.—Even the yachts of best repute for speed " 
sist the influence of the times. Columbia, hnemen. is to fe eeaae. 
ened forward to give her an easier entrance. She will be almost re- 
built at Jesse Carll’s yard, ern L. I. Columbia was a smooth 
— a glade) seg quic ave the von in squally times, 

nd flat floor w a: ; 
confidence in her stability. oe ew Se oe 


NEW SHARPIE.—Mr. Clapham is to build at o; 
sharpie 48fv. long for Philadelphia owners. This boat will epee 
rigged, a style of rig rapidly coming into favor for cruising purposes 
as ae tag ~ a s a and weatherliness, an equally 
as handy and doing away with a nmast in th i ‘ 
support through the root of a cabin house. went tata 


NEW SLOOP.—Mumm is to build a sloop for Ni 
of more than usual displacement and draft aus oot a 
waterline 50ft.; beam 17ft.; depth 6144ft. and 5ft. draft without board’ 
_NEW KEEL.—Webber has in hand a new keel sloop at his 
| City Point, South Boston. Waterline 27ft., beam lott. an depth 
4ft. 3in., and 346ft. draft. Iron shoe of 1,500 Ibs. , 
ANOTHER KEEL.—J. B. Smith of South Boston has an order for 
keel sloop to hail from New Bedford. Length, 36ft.: be . 
depth, aft. Gin., with irom ballast on keel. en eee 
ARROW. —This sloop is now hauled out at Greenport, L. I. P 
Se has taken off her lines preparatory to the sadacied ada. 
NEW SINGLEHAND YACHTS.—Mr. Clapham is buildi 
a singlehand cabin yacht, 16ft. waterline. - : = denied 
NEW CUTTER.—Messrs. Burgess, of B ; are 
lines for a cutter 30ft. loadline. Fe, ot aa eee ee 
nn South Boston 219 yachts are hauled out for the 
—_ ISLAND Y. C.—Expects to build a club house on Gravesend 





UMPHREYS 
VET ERINIY ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Hamphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R., Travel’g Hippodromes 

Menageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 

-B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 
G:C: Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
P.D, Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
E.E, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
a Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, ane 


H.-H. Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 75c. 
1.1, Cures Braptive fiseases, Mange, &c. 75c. 
J.J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -—- 
Veterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, - 
Medicator,- -----+--*:***- 35 
| Aang Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on pa of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
t?"Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPUREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street. New York. 
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in our business. Those anglers who intend spending 


The manufacture of fishing tackle particularly adapted to angling in Florida has long been a special feature 


the winter or spring in Florida, will find it to their advantage 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


48 Maiden Lane, New York City. 





SAS. EF. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Eine F"ishine Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 
Brass Multi nig Reels with Balance Handles, first goss a fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
’ t. 00, 


180ft., $1.50; 240ft. .75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600f 


nickel plated, 50 cts, extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on 


Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
package. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds.. 5 

Twisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 


catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. Je F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES 


ONLY 25c. 


Cameras and Outfits $10 and upward, on sale at Book-Sellers and Opticians 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue to THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO.’ 
Box F. 





Send 25 cents for 
full information for 
use of the (8™" New 
Model CAMERA! 





A most acceptable Holiday Gift. 





TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Dog Training: or Training vs. Breaking, 
By Ss. T. HAMMOND, 


(Kennel Editor Forest AnD STREAM.) 


THIRD EDITION NOW 


A complete guide for the amateur dog-trainer. System endorsed by the practi 
of hundreds who have adopted it. Sent postpaid on poonaes of $1.00. re eee 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS.. 





Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK SLREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our factory and ter tacilitiesfor manufacturi good: 
demand. We have received the highest award and silver medal at ‘the Masachu. 
or goods. Send for catalogue. 


to meet the increasing 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su 


8 { . Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
25 cts. extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 


gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 


cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 


much, 


with which anyone 
having no know!l- 
edge whatever of 
| photography may 
make good pictures 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





READY. 





101 & 103 Duane Street, - 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass. Agent for New England States 


1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of strong 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
oe worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


Es YIN O CEH’ ss 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO, Birmingham, Eng. 





These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wenen No. 2 primers. a = 
loaded as often as ~~ of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 


Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and cl ser, and 


admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside di neter is 

nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells usin iz 

sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can =¥ effectually crim por Ay 

represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 
e er tool also acts as a reducer, an advantaze which will be ap- 

es is a 

charge any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 

only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells i 

only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by os : a 


HERMANN BOKER & CO. 


with tool (as 


experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
New York. 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Corivenience, Style, or Workmanship. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 
THIS 





. Length over all 54ft.:~ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





sss. 


The “AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER” 
closes its first volume (nine numbers) with 
668 entries. “Each entry gives dog’s pedi- 
gree, performances, breeder, owner, ete. The 
‘Register’ is published every month; and 


new editions of Hammond’s “Training vs. With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 


manner of conducting this journal. Just what the FoREsT AND STREAM has been in 1883 we 
hope to make it in 1884, It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FOREST AND STREAM’S constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. That is the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the 
paper fit for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the Forest AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 


Breaking” are issued from time to time to 
supply the demand. Price of each, one dollar. 





DAVENPORT'S 


P REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON TRAP. 


This Trap gives as many different angles of* flight 
(except toward shooter) of birds as 
any five-trap system. 


The price is reduced to $10.00. 


The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 
Can throw the bird any distance apart desired. 


THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 


Upon trial if not found as represented or satisfactory can 
be returned at my expense. 
Send for card of rules and circulars to 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. 














In other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the “ Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 
that sportsmen like. 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shells, Breech-Loading Cannon, &¢. 


1 Our Shells cannot be excelled by any in the country. Our \ 
Cannon is an entirely new thing, and the most complete yacht 


Cannon in the world. 
= SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 

A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
ents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
heard the story of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele- 
phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 
But if the German professor had ever come across 


A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the FOREST AND STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about. 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 








ANGLING TALKS: 


BEING THE 
Winter Talks on Summer Pastimes 


Contributed to the FoREST AND STREAM 


Bv GEORGE DAWSON. 


CONTENTS: which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 
7 Of th b f ing i i $ 
Simple Wise Men, About some Distinguished Anglers of our Time, si Saat Gas eoaeostens eatin. goonies eed Seti comeenannatien ana 
About Bass, ut Salmon Fishing. 5 5 aes 7 : , ; : 
About Grayling, Salmon and Sea Trout Haunts and Habits, interested in. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
A Memory, | aac a go —* the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘‘chickens” on the prairie; 
Reminiscences, Odds and Ends. ———es the ruffed grouse on the wing and the “‘patridge” on a limb; elk on the ‘“‘hogbacks,” moose 


in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the hollow. AjJl sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give Cuvier a Bone, 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
the file of the Forrest AND STREAM for 1883, and he will not need to be a naturalist to recon- 
struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it a 
vast deal of curious and instructive informati_v about the ‘‘true sportsman,” too). 

The scenes of our sketches have not been confined to the United States. Lieut. 
Schwatka has related his experiences in the Arctic, “Piseco” has told of adventures among 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. Otheis have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
sea fishing in Denmark, capturing sea-lions on the coast of Peru, hunting the mountain goat 
in British Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages 
in South Africa. 

So, you see, the FOREST AND STRESM is a ‘‘journal of recreation.” We do not mean only 
that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nine- 
teenth century realization of the old story of 





Extract from the Preface: 

‘The ‘Talks’ attracted wide attention at the time of their publication in the — columns of the 
Forest AND STREAM, and were received with very cordial appreciation. It is thought that their cojlec- 
tion into the present more permanent form will prove acceptable. These ‘Talks’ are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is iathem all not a particle of cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit 
at once win the reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The effect is magical, like that 
of the mimic players in Xenophon’s Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go a-fishing; 
and if he be not, straightway then must he become one.” 


Limp Cloth, 78 Pages, sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 Cents. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


The Divine Trout and Bass Rods. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


FRED. D. DIVINE, 
UTICA, N. Y. 




























bre : Y 
= ~ 
EVERY ROD WARRANTED PERFECT. as oon e ee 9 ic 
My double shoulder waterproof ferrule is said by £84 . I h M ¥ c pe 
fishermen to be the best made. Send for price list. — Eee = a i € agician Ss ar 9 
a8e Z 
Pacven, 7 Ginte ot. Cuteen, 08 Genente st. pA & a : - 5 3 on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away 
Mention Forest and Stream. a2 23a F4 4 £ | With the Forest AND STREAM in hand, you do not need to be a magician to straightway 
ws = ey Mz & | find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the 
Lowest Retail Prices Ever Known For =x | Swe 3 % S “chicken ground.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to 
me PECK & nyo GMC RICAN@ = - x ie 2 5 tell you the secret of FoREST AND STREAM’S success as a sportsman’s paper. 
| g23 = A The weekly issues of the FoREST AND STREAM form two volumes eacli year, of twenty. 
= E Bf eS six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files oe a library of permanent worth. 
oa &,, oz é Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
noon — ¢ - a Mw = 3 see = j & | (price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. 
illustrated catalogue ‘and price list. “Address E. G. =— 33 £3 mesa Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
KOENIG, 875 Broad street, Newark, N. J. Qo. BRS ma | office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 
oo < 
cult foe "Addrow H. Hataar®& G0. Pore ™ -$! Borest and Stream Publishing Co.. 39 Park Row, N.Y 
$6 cuties. Address H. Hatter & Co. Port- = ores an am 0.. ar W, wie 































































































428 FOREST AND STREAM. 


POOLER & JONES’ PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER AND BELTS.|Fishing with the Fly. BSED cette en 
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353 3 A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, Dy. Siptelestake omega? 
“2m | COMPRISING NINETEEN ORIGINAL ESSAYS Lee tae y\ She enena aeeet° 
¢82 | WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK BY Wy \ the best for Cocktails 
= .| DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ANGLING WRIT- ys 3 
$4; | ERS. ALSO VALUABLE QUOTATIONS. “2 ay WM, M. LESLIE, 
Se 
SEs BIT TERS 27 water street, x. x. 
“2° | Beautifully Lllustrated ITT 
38 WITH 
224 Caftridge Belts. 
RAE COLOKED PLATES SRE EE 
s Sc Of 149 standard Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, with bs F ‘ 
Bz g names of each. These colored illustrations are the 
23 3 most correct and the finest ever produced 
GPs 
‘ The only practical Cartridge Holder in use. Will carry brass cartridges and positively prevent wads | TITLE PAGE DESIGN BY ELIHU VEDDER. <a Sat feeat eee mail, post- 
rom starting on shot. Suitable for either paper or brass shells. Cloth, Iuminated Cover, 300 pages, 8vo. Price JOHN D. BETHEL, dina of Sports 
Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, La Salle County, Ill. $2.50 z : ’ . Man urer ports- 
‘ 3 .50, postpaid. men’s Goods, 124 Chambers street, New York. 
Send 10 cents in stamps or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- FOR SALE BY 





graph card of grouse shooting on the prairies. 


C. F. ORVIS, Publisher, || Wo Rubbers Needed. 


Manchester, Vermont. 


* ” AND BY BOOKSELLERS. LEATHER KEEP DRY. 
How I Became a Crack Shot. Applied without heat, softens the hardest leather, 


un w. makes your boots waterproof, and adds one-half to 
By W. MILTON FARRO Sp their durability. A few hours after app 
It tells you how to “hold.”’ It tells you how to “‘pull.”’ It tells you about the “perfect breech GOL) 


ly 
polish can be made over it with blacking. No 
action’ soon to come out. It tells you an interesting story. 
The new .32-cal. 35grs. Express Shell is a grand success. One rifleman in Brattleboro o E Ns ° 


sportsman should be without it. Price $3 per doz. 
4oz. bottles. Sent on receipt of money order to any 
scored 48 in a possible 50 at 600yds. with a .32-cal. rifle, chambered for Farrow’s Express 
Shell. Send for sample. 











address. Liberal discount to the trade. The above 
is fully endorsed by Forest anp STREAM and thou- 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. sands who useit. G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 


W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. L THE CALLIGRAPHIC PEN. | Federal street, Boston, Mass. 











OG" ween igareal ars wring, Cr Seema | ThE Still-Hunter 
° in or several day’s writing. Can be i 
D O G = R A I N I N G > in the pocket. iienes ready for use. A luxury : 3 
BY. for persons who care to preserve their individual- ie. 
orang — nM ABIE TODD & BARD 
S. 17 HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM, COR, NASSAU. & LIBERTY STS., NEW YORK. T.S. VAN DYKE. 
md for Price : 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $1.00. Our Goops ang SOLD BY Fimst-Cuass DEALERS. PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 








For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Ecennedy Repeating Rifle Fim rw mre 








Costly Outfit free. Address Truz & Co. 
Sugusta, Maine. 










se i 
The Latest and Best. ANTED, ALIVE THIRTY PRAIRIE HENS, 


wild vebbite 1 buck deer. C. I, GOODALE, 93 Sud 
Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire | bury street, ‘Boston, Mass. sept20,tf 





at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. ANTED.—LIVE GREEN AND BLUE- WINGED 
br tty algae Senta, Ppl te 
‘ . sas . : r ucks for domestication. - 
T) cse rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine riflus. | birds that are likely to live if sent by e soos bill 
be bought or will exchange woodducks for them. 
oT MATHER, Cold Spring Harbor, — 
aks ec13, 





Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 





THE DALY GUN 


R 





ever in the van of first-class Guns, as Mr. V. Kindler of East Saginaw, one of the best judges of a gun in the State of Michigan, says: ‘The workmanship of the Daly gun 
mproves every year, which is the very opposite of most other makes,” 

Some unprincipled houses are importing guns made by a V. C. Schilling, and quoting the known excel- 
ence of the Daly, are making the statement that the Schilling is same make as the Daly, they have deceived 
a number of sportsmen and palmed off on them inferior guns. The Schilling and the Daly have the same re- 
lation to each other as a Scott and Greener to a $20.00 Wm. Moore & Co., namely, they are made in the same 
town. We referred to this in our advertisement last year, but we find the deceit is still being practiced. 

No. 42. Seott Action, Damascus barrels, oe rebounding Jocks, pistol grip, patent fore and extension rib..............cceccescceeeecceccccccessseecees 10and12¢g. $80 00 


53, Same as No. 42, with Purdy double bolt and horn butt plate..........ceccccccscccecccosscssesencecnescessceees seeeereseseeeseeeceees ....10and12g. 90 00 
55. Same as No. 53, with three pin locks and engraved mountings and ornamental rubber butt...................000- avis -10, 12, 16 and 20 g. 100 00 









55. $4 to 36in. barrels, 13 to 15lbs................sseeees Sigs p dean uinemeaasisesiss' ae eetccccesesoees Je eeecseeeeee ae Si alnis's sicls'sisie'l nV en's Osan esieeae 8g. 130 00 
60. Same style as No. 55, fine laminated steel or Damascus barrels, fine engraving and chequering, first-class workmanship..................seeeeeees 10 and 12 g. 130 (0 

100. **-Diamond quality.’—The most s®peagply finished gun in the market, every part of the finest quality and most elegant workmanship and equal in 
Sant a cee OVETY TERPECt CO the ANSS’ LAMNAON PUNE. «6..0:6000cseescvsccevswcescceeeperecessevssosoeesasalevebsessusicbioteces carey us 10 and12g. 200 00 


SOLE AGENTS (WHOLESALE ONLY) 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Depot for Climax Gun Cleaners. 


See advertisement of U.S. Cartridge Co. 


Agents for Ligowsky Traps and Pigeons, Card’s Revolving Traps and Glass Balls: 
DECOY DUCKS, BEST QUALITY, IN LARGE VARIETY. 


WVIARLIN AND BALLARD RIFLES. 
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